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HE firſt part of the following treatiſe on the dy- 

ſentery again appears with ſome alterations; it 

was originally publiſhed in the Weſt-Indies, and has 
often been republiſhed in the iſlands, and in different 
places in Europe. But the ſecond and third parts, to- 

| gether with the reſt of the preſent volume, are now firſt 
ſubmitted to the world. | : 


The praQtice I have recommended in the treatment of 
the dyſentery, has not only been approved in the Weſt- 


Indies, but is adopted in many parts of CI aud 
the Eaſt-Indies. 


5 The principal ſeat of the laſt war being in A 
the belligerent powers had many troops in all the Weſt. 
Indian iſlands: where the French and Spaniards, as 


\ ® The firſt edition was publiſhed on the goth of November, 
1787, andthe ſecond edition on the ꝗth of April, 1789. 
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well as the Engliſh, had great part of their forces, deſ- 
tined for particular ſervices, exterminated by the bloody 


flux, 


It was chiefly owing to the ravages of this diſeaſe in 
the French armies, that the Engliſh iſlands were not 


invaded earlier; and it was alſo owing to the ſame 
cauſe, that the Engliſh forces were, in many inſtances, 
unable to retaliate on their enemies. 


Notwithſtanding the method of treating this ſevere 
calamity ſucceſsfully, by the means of ſudorific medicines, 
was not publiſhed until the war was confiderably ad- 
vanced, and had a multitude of prejudices to. contend 
againſt, before its concluſion, many French, American, 
and Engliſh army ſurgeons, had intirely laid aſide the 


_ uſual, but uſeleſs reliance, on purgatives, opiates, and 
aſtringents; and followed this practice with the utmoſt 


ſucceſs, under all the diſadvantages to which the military 
are ſubject, from the ſcarcity 4 neceſſaries, and bedding. 


l T have not increaſed the volume of the materia medica 


by any new medicine or compoſition, in the cure of 
this diſeaſe ; nor can the articles I recommend be excep- 
tionable, either on account of their bulk, or complexity; 
for they occupy but a ſmall ſpace in a ſurgeon 's cheſt, 
and require bur little time, and no trouble in preparing 
them.— I have aimed at the ſame conomy of ſpace and 


time, in every other diſeaſe, of which I have treated. 


It is a cuſtom of very ancient preſcription in phyfic, 
for authors, when advancing any new doctrine, to ſe- 
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le& their ſucceſsful and remarkable caſes; to ſupport 
their principles; and ſome have been ſo intent upon 
this object, as to ſtamp their labours, even with doubt - 


ful marks of authenticity, rather than wich none, to ob- 
viate ſuſpicion. 


From the frequency of this cuſtom, though I have 
not implicitly followed it, I ſuppoſe it has been found 
uſeful by thoſe who have. But whatever private ad- 

vantages may have been acquired, the cuſtom ſeems to 
me of leſs utility to mankind, than if ſuch writers had 
fignalized their failings, and placed beacons on the 
rocks, where the wrecks were made. 


A few only have dared to imitate the candour of Hir- 67 
POCRATES and SYDENHAM, in this: —in that, every 
dabbler in phyſic decorates his volume, and illumines 
thoſe pages, which fondly _— will be the guide 
for poſterity. 


Ti true that it requires great reputation, or an ex- 
traordinary good opinion of the world, to confeſs to it 
our errors, and to offer mankind inſtruction by thoſe un- 
pleaſing leſſons which reſult from human frailty. There- 
fore, an obſcure individual prudently weighs the danger 
of recounting his miſtakes; leaves honeſt confeſſions to 
men at the ſummit of human wiſdom, and ſeizes his 
ptoſelytes, by alerting the Dy of i Ignorance. 


There is another tranſgreſſion * the laws of ty- | 
rant cuſtom, which will be found that I have made, in 
ſeyeral parts of the following work ;—where, inſtead of 
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: drawing out my materials into long diſſertations, I have 


often condenſed the experience of many years into a few 


ſhort paragraphs, and have truſted -its FR only on 


m y own aſſertion. 


The daily publication of medical books, and promul- 
gation of new ' ſyſtems in phylic, lead to a ſuppoſition ' 


that either phyſic is not a ſcience of books, and capa- 


ble of being imparted through the medium of words; or 
that medical writers have aſſerted a great deal more than 
they have been able to maintain. 


The raiſing theories in oppoſition, one againſt another, 


and not attending to diſeaſes and the improvement of 


practice, has been the employment of many medical 
people ; and they have accordingly had the ſucceſs to 
convince the world, that they underſtood better how to 


talk of diſeaſes, than how to cure them. 


Diſeaſes unfortunately are not to be conjured down 
with words ;—if they were, the ſchools of MAxcklrus 


and SAmonicus had ſtarved the followers of Hifro- 
CRATES. f 


Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that in the writings of many 
of the modern theoriſts, there are excellent diſcrimi- 


nations, and profound pathological reaſoning on diſeaſes ; 


but when we come to the curative part, we clearly ſee. 


the truth of SY DERNHAu's remark, that, ** ſpeculation 
and practice ſeldom meet in the ſame perſon :” and the 
admiration we beſtow on the eloquence and force, which. 


they employ in chaſtiſing the practice of others, vaniſhes 


at the ſight of ern preſeriprions, 


Every 
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Every perſon knows, not only the ſage precepts 
founded on practice, but the accurate deſcriptions, drawn 
from nature, of HI rOc RATES; and what oppoſition 
his doctrine experienced from ASCLEPIADES and THE» 
MISON ; and how often its place has been uſurped by the 
confuſed and unnatural jargon of ſectaries and ſophiſts. 
Every perſon alſo knows, that prior to SYDENHAM 
though there had been many attempts at new theory and 
reformation, after the reſtoration of learning, yet from 
GaLEN's time, there was but little improvement in the 
practical part of phyſic: and if we except the ſtrange in- 
novations of PAarAacELsvs and HELMONT, there was 
. ſearcely any eſſential alteration in it. 


When we look back on that interval of ſifteen hun- 
dred years, and ſurvey the huge maſſes of literature 
which were brought forth in it, as at the remains of bar- 
baric monuments, though we cannot admire the beauty: 


ol the fabric, we muſt wonder at the labour * patience 
of the compilers. 


It is as difficult to aſcertain when hereſy and fophiſiry 
will ceafe in phyſic, as in religion. Within theſe few 
years, when the great NEwrToN lighted up the world, it 
was the faſhion of phyſic to talk learnedly on Cartefian 
errors; to purge and vomit mathematically ;_ to be able 
to account for all things geometrically ; and to have a 
parcel en with every 85 baut — nature. 


If FREY of the laborions writers of a, Fay fk: 
We inſtead of writing on every diſeaſe, had taught 
us elfectually to cure one ;—if inſtead of making books 
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they had made obſervations on diſeaſes, even the Gaui 
might have ſubmitted ;—the Inſane Mind might have 
been reſtored, and the cauſe explained, how that de- 
rangement of the intellectual, exiſts without impairing 
the corporal faculties :—the Tetanus would probably 


no longer have perplexed us, nor wherefore that terrible 


diſeaſe ſo parrially and violently invades the body, with- 


out _— the mental, and vital functions. 


Bur the misfortune to which the ſcience of byte has 


been, and muſt ever be ſubjeR, is, that they who will 


write moſt, muſt be, in general, leaſt qualified ; for 
large books cannot be written in the hurry of extenfive 
practice; and nothing but extenſive practice can cure a 
man of prejudices, and qualify him to write at all. 


Beſides, there is mote labour in writing with due care 
and caution, in this important ſcience, when a man has 
furniſned himſelf with materials, than many have forti- 
tude, or perhaps health to encounter. This has no 
doubt deprived the world of many great diſcoveries ; and 


bad nearly kept from it the invaluable treaſure be- 


queathed by SYpExXHAm ; who never ſat down to write 
in the latter part of his life, but he was inſtantly at- 
tacked by that excruciating diſorder the gout ; which ar 


length brought on other diſeaſes that terminated: his 
exiſtence. | | 


Tet, if honeſt zeal for the welfare of mankind, and 5 


, a deſire to juſtify their good opinion, could alienate ſelf- 


intereſt from its attachment, and ſtimulate every perſon 


; who has had ſufficient experience, and who might find 
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leiſure alſo to undertake the taſk, we ſhould probably 
have had many SYDENHAMS among us. But fame, I 
fear, acts feebly upon hearts, to whoſe ventricles the ſa. 
cred appetite for gold, has long been fixed and riveted. 


Thus, inſtead of men of great experience, and ma- 
ture judgment, the world muſt expect to ſee young dic- | 
tacors come forward, prompted by genius or neceſſity, to 
drive the nail of phyfic, and preſcribe its irrevocable 
laws :—and thus, diſeaſes are created, and cures per- 
formed, which have only had exiſtence, like BexxELEY's 
matter, * becauſe they were perceived by the ideas.” 

As the reſult of experience is the only uſeful know- 
ledge in phyſic, every intereſting fact, founded thereon, 
ſhould be. reſcued from oblivion ; and they who have 
contributed their mite to form collections of this ſort, 
deſerve much more of mankind than many who have 
written volumes of inſipid imitation, or fine · ſpun theory; 
the common ſenſe of which, might generally be . 
ſeribed on the margin of _ works. 


The learned prefident of our London college of . 
phyficians, Sir Gzoxcs BAKER, has judiciouſly revived 
a ſpecies of medical literature, that has been too much 
negleted. Encouraged by his example, a genuine te- 
poſitory may be formed, that will add reputation to the 
profeſſors, and ſuſtain the dignity of the profeſſion; 
But while novelty is ſought for, and every trivial thing 
avoided, care ſhould be taken that no fabrication, from 
the mutilated remnants of our anceftors, be admitted. 
We lament to view their venerable garments cut up into 
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the faſhion of the day, and the wearers claimidg them 
as their own, paſs them on the world, as if they bad . 


| never been ſeen before. 


Great as the {PEEL has been in anatomy, and : 
great- as the maſters of that art are, in France and 
England, while they triumph over their anceſtors, they 
will but prepare triumphs for poſterity, if that part 
thereof which applies to the diſcovery, and conſe - 
quently to the cure of diſeaſes, be neglected for curioſity; 
ſhonld comparative anatomy have nothing profounder to 
relate than that filhes have the ſenſe of hearing; that 
dogs owe the acuteneſs of their ſmell to the ſtructure of 
their noſes; and that wings would have been an uſeleſs 
appendage to man ;—ſhould phyſiologiſts become vir- 
tuoſi ; ſhould Boxer and Morcacnt be thrown upon 
the ſhelf, and the columns be conceded to an alligator 
ſtuff d, and other ſkins of ill-ſhaped fiſhes.” In ſuch a 
relapſe of ſcience, if profeſſors ſucceed, they muſt owe 
their conſequence to the diſgrace of their art the ad- 
miration of the vulgar. 


The ſcience of phyſic has derived leſs practieal bene- 
fit from phyfiology, ſince the diſcovery of the circulation 
of the hlood, and the diſtribution of the chyle, than is 
generally imagined. Gasskxpus would have been 


diſappointed in his hopes, had * lived until theſe 
e 


For much remains to be e 1 though the 
great Harver, the ingenuous AsELL1vs and the for- 
tunate PECQUET, made ſuch grand contributions to the 

| ancient 
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ancient ſtores, with the late diſcoveries that have been 
added, and the advantages which the anatomie art has 
received from injections, and glaſſes, there are ſtill many. 
tenets retained in the code of phyſiology, which ſtand 
but on apocryphal authority. The field is not to be 
abandoned to Amateurs alone, to revive the legitimate” 
ſpirit of injury, that animated the genius of Akisrori E, 
FaBkicivs, and HARVEY. | 


Modern ſurgery has eminently advanced itſelf as an 
important branch of the healing art. It was indeed the 
Opinion of Mr. CHARLES BERNARD, in the beginning 
of the preſent century, © that there were more uſeful 
operations among the ancients, omitted or diſcontinued 
by us, than we have invented; which probably may 
be true even at this day. But the modern advancement 
of ſurgery, excluſive of the advantage which the ope- 
rative part has acquired by the excellence of our in- 
ſtruments, and the contributing branches of mechanics, - * 
ariſes rather from taking away, than. from adding, to 
the practice of the ancients, and from ſimplifying their 
methods; many of which were coarſe, violent, and 
barbarous. We do not, at this day, like ancient ſur- 
geons, hang people up by their feet to beams, nor rack 
them on Procruſtean beds, ro reduce 3 with - 
out any regard to anatomy. | 


Chemiſtry has opened abundant treaſures for the pur- 
poſe of medicine. The materia medica has regularly. 
received addition, and alteration, as that ſcience has 
advanced; and has ſcarcely retained any thing but bark 

and opium, which the vegetable world can call its own. - 
| The 
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The utility of botany in phyſie, appears to correſpond 
in an inverſe ratio, with the labour that has been be- 
ſtowed on it. | . 


From N philoſophy great medical advantages 
have been obtained. By this, we have learned to imi- 
tate, to augment, to diminiſh, and to apply many of 
the operations of nature, and to combine ſuch of her 
powers, as anſwer our purpoſes better in a mixed, than 
in a ſimple ſtate. We turn hopeleſs from the toils of 
anatomy, to this ſublime revelation, for a ſolution of the 
phænomena of the ner ves, which at preſent confound us. 


In this enlightened age, when almoſt every perſon 
who can read, makes pretenſion to ſome ſcience or other; 
when ignorance is no longer faſhion, nor emulation in 
arts diſgraceful ;—that labour, which in former ages of 
the world would have crowned an author with immor- 
tality, now, can hardly ſecure his fame, the duration 
of an ephemeron.—Vet he who ventures fairly on that 
© ſez of troubles,” which none but authors know, for 
promoting the welfare of ſociety, ought not to repine 3 
his conſcious motives ſhould bear him up :—for to have 
lived to ſuch a purpoſe, however ſhort the exiſtence, 
may be remembered without that bitter ſoliloquy, ew” 
and evil have been 7 days.” | 


Whatever may be the fate of this cublication, I have 
the ſatisfaction of knowing that it contains a faithful re- 
Jation of facts, founded on my own experience; and as 
far as concerns the Weſt-Indies, the reſult of twelve 


years extenſive pradice there. However, I ſhould not 
| | have 
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have troubled the world with it, if I could not urge in 

its defence, that I never could cure the diſeaſes to which 

it extends, by the books that have been already written 
on the ſame ſubjects by others. | 


It is under this convittion I have preſumed to offer 
this volume, as a ſpecimen of my practice, and of what 
I intend farther to publiſh, on diſeaſes in Tropical coun- 
tries. If in the courſe of this work it ſhall be found that 
I have miſtruſted the ſkill or accuracy of others, it is 
becauſe every day's obſervation convinces me, that there 
are not ſo many wonders in phyſic, nor ſo many extra- 
ordinary diſeaſes incident to mankind, naturally, as have 
been aſſerted; and that there are ſymptoms deſcribed, 
as pathognomonic of more, which are but the iſſue of 
improper treatment. Theſe evils I attribute to the 
poiſon of medical literature, raiſed on theory, uncor- 
rected by experience ; where men, following one another 
like Cranes, ſtorm human infirmities mechanically :— 
before whom, nature and the diſeaſe, like a fortification 
aſſailed by mortal engines calculated by rule for its de- 
ſtruction, often fall together, and are buried in con- 
fuſion, under the ſame ruins, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
n Wed 
THE THIRD EDITION. 
N this edition I have added much important matter, 
and alſo an index. I have likewiſe made ſuch cor- 
rections, and alterations in the arrangement of the whole, 


as want of leiſure prevented when the publication firſt 
made 1ts appearance. 


From the title of the work it might be inferred, that 
my doctrines were confined to intratropical countries : bur 
this is not the caſe. The principal diſeaſes on which I 
have written, are prevailing epidemics, or thoſe of the 
moſt dangerous kind, in every climate z and ſome of 
them, the ruinous attendants on camps, fleets, and ar- 

mies, — the ſcourge of wars, in every part of the world. 


'Lowpon, Pall Mall 


zoth of December, 1792. 


2.9 Wherever the authorities of H1procRATES, GA- 
LEN, and SYDENHAM, have been uſed in this publi- 
cation, it may be proper to ſay I have referred to the 
following editions of their works. The Paris edition 
of HirrocRATES and Galen, by Rene Chartier, of 
1679 ; and the Leyden edition of SrDExNA, of 1741, 


I have often given the Latin verſion of HirrockArzs, 


Garkx, and other writers, for the ſake of general 
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T O thoſe who are impelled by neceſſity, or 


induced by intereſt, to viſit the. torrid 
zone, and relinquiſh the bleſſings which flow 
from exerciſe in the deli ghtful climates of the 
earth, in temperate regions ;---to thoſe who. 
exchange their native countries, which yield: 
the free and unbounded enjoyments of ſpon- 


taneous. health, for ſuch as no care, nor art, can 
ever make agrecable ;---ſome cautions a be 
nn nas procepls porno Eg | 
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2 ON THE CLIMATE 


That health is retainable by Europeans in hot 
. climates, is well known and experienced. But 
when the numerous and expenſive requiſites 
have been obtained, the rigid reſtrictions, and 
ſelf-denials, which are ſtill neceſſary to keep the 
body and ſoul in uniſon, render the poſſeſſion of 
health ſo often a matter of neglect, that human 
fleſh, diſſatisfied to exiſt in the inſipid ſecurity 
of temperance, reſolutely compounds for a ſhort 
life, or impaired faculties, and ſeizes the preſent 
hour of pleaſure, and dangerous enjoyment. 


In countries between the tropics, the heat is 
neatly uniform ; and ſeldom has been known 
to vary through the year on any given ſpot, 
either by day or night, ſixteen degrees *.---It 
is, at a medium, on the coaſt, and on plains 
not much elevated above the level of the ſea, at 
about eighty degrees of Fabrenbeit's, or twenty- 
four degrees of Reaumur's, thermometer +. 


* Pahrenheit's thermometer is what is every where meant 
in this publication, unleſs expreſſed to the contrary ; and the 
obſervations on it, made in a north ſhade, with the inſtru» 
ment placed at the diſtance of fix, eight, ten, or twelve feet, 
from the earth ; avoiding, as much as poſhble, any reflected 
heat. 

» At Charks-Town, j in South Carolina, N. Lat. 32 45 
where the medium heat is 66, there is ſometimes a variation 
of $3 degrees in the courſe of the year. The mercury in the 
thermometer has ſunk to 18, and has riſen to 101. 
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The greateſt heat, obſervable on the thermo- 
meter, in the ſhade, in tropical countries, is 
between one and two o'clock in the e 
at which time, on the plains, and ſea-coaft, 
the mercury ſeldom aſcends above yo*, nor de- 
ſcends below 802, through the year. The dimi- 
nution of heat, at night, ranges from five to 
ten degrees, but ſeldom below 70?, even in the 
cooleſt months. 


The greateſt heat ſhewn by the thermometer 
in the open ſun, is, about three o'clock in the 
afternoon ; when the mercury riſes ſeveral de- 
grees higher than it does, placed in the fun, at 
any other time of the day. Here it frequently 
mounts to 120%, 130% and much higher, ac- 
cording to the clearneſs of ſky, and as the 
earth, or ſituation, is more or leſs reflecting. 
To theſe degrees of heat, negroes, in various 
labour, and in the cultivation of the 8 
cane, are often expoſed “. | 

* It has been obſerved in theſe, and more equatorial, regi- 
ons, that, though the barometer is uſeleſs in indicating the 
variations of the weather, it exhibits a'phznomenon not cor- 
reQly aſcertained in temperate climates ; which 1s, that the 
mercury has two diurnal motions, of aſcent and deſcent, of 
nearly a line, , correſponding with the courſe of the ſun; af- 
cending as the ſun approaches the zenith and nadir, and 


deſcending as the ſun deviates from thoſe points. It remains 
ſtationary, at its higheſt and loweſt degree, for ſome hours. 
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4 ON TEE CLIMATE 
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During the ſix months of the year, when the 
ſun has paſſed the line on his annual return to 


either tropic, that ſeaſon is called the Summer 
ſeaſon: ſo from the twentieth of March (when 


the ſun paſſes the equator into the Northern 
hemiſphere, to viſit the tropic of Cancer) until 
the 21ſt of September, when he repaſſes it to 
the Southern hemiſphere, to reviſit the tropic 
of Capricorn, it is conſidered the Summer ſea- 
fon in our Weſt-Indies; and the remainder of 


the year, the Winter. 


| This is the Winter and the Summer of coun- 
tries, where, in general, there is not more than 


ſix degrees of difference of heat, between the 


coldeſt ſeaſon in the month of January, and the 
hotteſt ſeaſon in the month of Auguſt; where 
the heat is always exceſſive on the whole, and 


where the ſun riſes and ſets all the year round 


at nearly the ſame hours, and where there is 
but little crepuſculum, or twilight. 


But though the ſun imparts his influence 
almoſt equally within that tropic, for which he 
has paſſed the equator; yet the parallels under 
his vertical rays, doubtleſs, receive the greateſt 
portion of heat; but the difference is inconſi- 
derable, and the inhabitants on the ſame ſide 


2 


the atmoſphere. 
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as the ſun, find n the ſame 3 
uniformity. 


This is to Is underſtood of the climate at 
large, as unconnected, and uninfſuenced by lo- 
cal circumſtances, as mountains, valleys, woods, 
particular foil, ſituation, or any other cauſe 
favouring the aggre en or diſſipation, of 
heat, or cold *. 


Upon the mountains between the tropics, as 
upon the mountains in Europe, the air is cold 
in proportion to their height. In ſome of the 
iſlands there are mountains which afford agree- 
able ſituations; and on the continent, there 


are gradations of every W of the habvtable 


globe. 


* BosMAnfays, near the iſland of Aunaboa upon the coaſt of 
Guinea, directly under the line, in the month of September, 
when the ſun is vertical, that he could ſcarcely bear the cold. 
The reaſon of this cold is, he ſays, that there 1s always, at this 


' time of the year, ** thick weather, with {tiff gales of wind, 


* which prevent their feeling the heat of the ſun.” Almoſt a 
ſimilar cauſe operates at Lima to render that city far more 
cool and pleaſant than Caribagena, though it is nearly the fame 
diſtance from the equator : which is, that the miſts, that pre- 
vail at Lima during confiderable part of the year, ſoften the 
rigour of the ſun's rays, and the winds blowing, at the ſame 
time, from the frozen regions of the ſouth, cool and refreſh 
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Under the equatorial line on the continent of 
South America, in the province of Quito, the 
fummits of the mountains of Pinchinca, Coto- 


| paxi, and ſeveral others of the Cordelleras, are 


conſtantly covered with ice and ſnow. In the 
conqueſt of Chili, many of the Spaniards were 


. frozen to death fitting on their mules, in croſ- 


ſing the mountains that divide Chili and Peru. 
The ſummit of Colopaxi is computed to be 3126 
toiſes, or 6643 Engliſh yards above' the level 
of the ſea !; which is nearly 1423 yards 2 | 
. Mont Blanc, in Savoy . 


The refreſhing and POOL Eaſtern 
breezes, which alone could render the Weſt- 
Indies habitable, are influenced in their courſe 
by the direction of the ſun f. When the fun 


is in his progreſs to the Northern tropic, the 


* ULLoa, Voyage to South America. Book VI. ch. 7. 

q The ſummit of Mont Blanc, the higheſt of the Alps, is 
15,662 Engliſh feet above the level of the Mediterranean ſea. 
Mont Cenis, the higheſt of the Alps croſſed in the route from 
Turin to Lyons, is 6261 Engliſh feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean ſea. I found the thermometer here, d la Poſte, 
at 40 on the 23d of October, 1787, at ten o'clock in the 
forenoon. The ſun ſhone, and it ſnowed (lightly, 

t The breezes ſet in gently in a morning, commonly 
about nine o'clock; increaſe as the fun riſes to the meridian, 
and decline in the eyening about fix or ſeven o'clock. 

55 | Lreeze 


* 
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breeze obliquely bends towards his tract, and 


blows after him from the South of the Eaſt. 


When the ſun is on his return to the Southern 
tropic, the breeze is inclined after him that 
way, and blows from the North of the Eaſtern 
point ; ſo that the whole range of the breezes, - 
or trade-winds, - compriſes about thirty degrees 
of South and North latitude. Sometimes, 
when the ſun is on the South of the equator, 
the Winter's winds from the Northern conti- 
nent, extend into the latitudes of the Eaſtern 
breezes, and overpower them with great vio- 
lence. Hail is ſometimes brought with oP 
Oy but n never ſnow. 


The N tropical Winter and Summer 
may be ſub- divided into four periods: the firſt 
beginning in April or May, with the vernal 
rains, which commonly continue ſix or eight 
weeks. Then the ſecond advances, which is 
the hotteſt and drieſt ſeaſon of the year ; for 
the ſun being, on the twenty-firſt of, June, at 
the tropic of Cancer, has finiſhed his fartheft 
Northern declination. The third commences 
in September, with the autumnal rains, which 
are heavy and violent; and the fourth in De- 
cember, after the autumnal rains have ceaſed, 
This is the cooleſt and pleaſanteſt ſeaſon of the 


TO the ſun being, on the twenty-firſt of De- 


. cember, 
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dember, at the tropic of Capricorn, his greateſt 


Southern diſtance. The weather is now gene- 
rally dry and ſettled, accompanied with night 
winds from the land, in all the countries whoſe 
mountains are ſufficiently lofty to cool the air; 
with frequent North winds in the day, from 
my continent of North America. 


Although there is no regularity in the ſetting 
in, or duration, of the vernal and autumnal 
rains, yet there are ſeldom any rains that arg 
violent or laſting, from November until April. 
The Spring periodical rains, moſt commonly, 
in the iſlands, fall in May, though ſometimes 
not until June: and the autumnal rains ſome- 
times commence in Auguſt, though generally 
in October: but the time for the greateſt rains, 
and the greateſt heat, on the continent, as 
well as in the iſlands, is between the months of 
April and November: and the greateſt degree 
of dryneſs and coolneſs is during the months 
of December, January, February, and March. 
This is the ſeaſon when people, who can 
chooſe their opportunity, ſhould arrive in the 
Weſt-Indies: and this is the ſeaſon when mili- 


tary operations ſhould be carried on there; 


and alſo when ſhips of war, or troops, ſhould 
be ſent out to relieve, or ſupply, any ſtation or 
ns that the men mi ight be accuſtomed 


tg 


% 
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to the chmate, before the time of the greateſt 
heat advancing, and the ſetting in of the rains, 
and unhealthful ſeaſon . 


The voyage ſhould by undertaken ſo as not 
only to accord with this great object, but alſo 
to avoid being on the ſea between the tropics 
in the Weſtern latitudes, in the months of Au- 
guſt, September, and October: for moſt of 
the hurricanes that have afflited this part of 
the world, have happened in the Autumnal 


ſeaſon; and therefore, theſe are property cal- 
led the hurricane months, 


Hurricanes generally ſet. in from the North, 
or North-weſt, from the great rarefaction of 
the air within the tropic of Cancer, by the 
ſun's northern declination at this ſeaſon of the 
year: from which an influx of denſe air ruſhes 
in from the polar regions, and the great 
weſtern continent (the earth being ſuſceptible 
of much greater degrees of cold and heat than 
the ocean, which 1s preſerved in a more uni- 
form temperature, from being incapable, like 


* Rain, the ſcourge of health in tropical countries, is the 
ſalvation of it in others. Rome would ſoon be depopulated 
but for the rains, which cleanſe the ſtreets, purify the air, and 
dilute and wath away the mephitic vapour that iſſues from the 
earth, and collects upon its ſurface, in the adjacent Campania, 


all 


from à long continuance of dry and hot weather. 
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all tranſparent bodies, of deriving heat from 

ſolar light), and a great conflict is raiſed ; the 
wind varying, with furious blaſts, from every 
point of the compaſs, until an equilibrium is 

reſtored, and nature compoſed, by the 2 
winds regaining their courſe. 5 


The ruin and deſolation accompanying an 
hurricane, cannot be deſcribed. Like fire, its 
reſiſtleſs force conſumes every thing in its track, 
in the moſt terrible and rapid manner. It is 
generally preceded by an awful ſtillneſs of the 
elements, and a cloſeneſs, and miſtineſs, in the 
atmoſphere, which makes the ſun appear red, 
and the ſtars larger. But a dreadful reverſe 
ſucceeding :---the ſky is ſuddenly over- caſt, and 
wild. The ſea riſes at once from a profound 
calm into mountains. The wind rages and 
roars like the noiſe of cannon. The rain 
deſcends in deluges. A diſmal obſcurity enve- 
lopes the earth with darkneſs. The ſuperior 
regions appear rent, with lightning and thun- 
der. The earth often does, and always ſeems to, 
tremble. Terror and conſternation diſtract all 
nature. Birds are carried from the woods into 
the ocean ; and thoſe, whoſe element is the ſea, 
ſeek for refuge on the land. The fri ghtened 
animals in the fields aſſemble together, and are 
| [ almoſt ſuffocated by the impetuoſity of the 
= wind, 


— 


Fd 
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wind, in ſearching for ſhelter ; which, when 
found, ſerves only for their deſtruction. The 
roofs of houſes are carried to vaſt diſtances from 
their walls, which are beat to the ground, bu- 
rying their inhabitants under them. Large 
trees are torn up by the roots, and huge branches 
ſhivered off, and driven through the air in 
every direction, with immenſe velocity. Every 
tree and ſhrub, that withſtands the ſhock, is 
ſtripped of its boughs and foliage. Plants and 
graſs are laid flat on the earth. Luxuriant 
ſpring is changed in a moment to dreary win- 
ter.---This direful tragedy ended, when it hap- 
pens in a town, the devaſtation is ſurveyed 
with accumulated: horror. The harbour. is 
covered with wrecks of boats and veſſels : and 
the ſhore has not a veſtige of its former ſtate 
remaining. Mounds of rubbiſh and rafters, in 
one place; heaps of earth, and trunks of trees, 
in another: deep gullies from torrents of wa- 
ter; and the dead and dying bodies of men, 
women, and children, half buried, and ſcat- 
tered about, where ſtreets but a few hours be- 
fore were, preſent the miſerable ſurvivors with 
a ſhocking concluſion of a ſpectacle, generally 
followed by famine; and when accompanied 
with an earthquake, by mortal diſeaſes. 


Such were the hurricanes, that left melan - 
choly traces in many of the Weſt-Indian iſlands, 
3 * in 


4 
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in the month of October, 1780: and particu- 
larly in Jamaica; where, on the third of that 
month, the weſt end of the ifland was laid waſte. 
Vaſt diſtricts of finely cultivated land were 
made a deſert, and ſeveral villages deſtroyed. 


- But the partof Jamaica which ſuffered moſt, 
was the parif of Weſtmoreland. Here, in 
addition to the preceding calamities, the ſea 
roſe in a column, appearing at a diſtance like a 
dark cloud, and overwhelmed the little ſea- 
port town of Savannah-la- Mer, 


While many people were viewing the apr 
proach of this phænomenon from their win- 
dows, ignorant of what it was, it advanced 
ſuddenly upon them, drowned them in their 
- Upper rooms, into which they had retreated as 
the water roſe, and waſhed ey: their houſes 
and them together. | 


The fea overflowed the land above half a 
mile beyond its uſual bounds, and carried ſeve- 
ral large ſhips with it. One of which, when 
the water ſubſided, was left nearly a quarter of 

a mile on the land, 


This hurricane commenced from the S. E. 
about twelve o'clock at noon, and continued 
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until eight in the evening. The ſea roſe be- 
tween four and eight o 'clock; and ſubſided at 
ten, with an earthquake. Nearly three hun- 
_ 5 e *. 


When Tn 4 for the Weſt- 
Indian iſlands, they muſt bid farewell to the 
ſports of the field. There are neither hounds, 
nor hares, nor ſtags, nor foxes; and it is well 
there are not; for the enthuſiaſm which thoſe. 
ſports inſpire, is not to be curbed by craggy 
rocks, or precipices; or by grave leſſons, or 
fatal examples. 


| Horſe-racing has been introduced into ſome 
of the iſlands; and as a ſpecies of gaming, to 
the inconvenience of ſome, and to the advan- 
tage of others. But though it may contribute 
to improve the breed of that uſeful animal, the 
- horſe, in the colonies,---climate, which will 
not permit ſuch violent exertions, forbids much 
pleaſure from it, as an animated amuſement. 


* Hurricanes have viſited the Weſt-Indies periodically, 
and in ſcme iſlands have continued annually, or nearly ſo, - 
for a ſucceſſion of years, and then have diſappeared. The 
middle of the laſt century was diſtinguiſhed by a ſimilar ſuc- 


ceffion of Weſt-Indian diſaſters to that which has lately hap- 
pened there. 


It 
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It is fortunate for thoſe who have been ac- 
cuſtomed to country ſports, that there are but 
few inducements to allure them here ; but there 
are ſome, to which many have paid the tri- 
bute of their lives. 


The Spe is found here in great numbers; 
but this univerſal inhabitant of the earth meets 
with no more quarter here than in Europe; 
notwithſtanding the danger which is often ex- 
perienced, from fevers acquired by purſuing 
him through the wet and marſhy places where 
he reſorts; which ought, in hot climates at- 
leaſt, to be his ſanctuary. 


Had the preſent race of Europeans been as 
ſuperſtitious about their bones as the Patriarchs, 
the Greeks, and the Romans, were, the tropical 
colonies had never exiſted as countries of 
wealth and commerce. 


The hardy followers of CoLumBus and 
Gama * (for none but the ſtrongeſt ſpirits dare 
to leaye their homes for new enterprize) have 
had no terrors of mind reſpecting their bodies; 
but adventured like heroes, with hearts, not 


The two firſt navigators to the Weſt, and Eafl-Indies ; 
the former was ſent out from Spain by Ferdinand and Iſabella, 
in Auguſt 1492; and the latter from Pg, by Emanuel, 


in July 1497- my 
— 
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like VirGiL's hero's, to be terrified at a ſtorm *. 
Regardleſs of their fate, they boldly under- 
took, and fearleſſſy embarked in the ſevereſt 
labours, ſurrounded with dangers, and planted 
and became the patriarchs of eolonies. They 
bid -adieu to their- countries, which perhaps 
had depreſſed their genius, or perſecuted them 
for debt, or religion; and ſcorned, as they 
could not reviſit their native homes in life, ta 
entertain the hopes of returning to them, like 
negroes, after death f. Such were the firſt 
ſettlers of the colonies. 


* Extemplo Anez ſolvuntur frigore membra. 
Ingemit, et duplices tendeng ad fidera palmas, 
- Talia voce refert : O terque quaterque beati, 
Queis ante ora patrum, Trojæ ſub mcenibus altis, 
Contigit oppetere !  Zxe1D. Lib. I. Ver. 96. 


+ Some negroes, from particular diſtricts of Africa, be- 
leve in Metempſychoſis; and imagine, when they die, they 
ſhall return to their own country. Theſe negroes often 
hang, or choak themſelves, in caſe of diſcontent, when they 
are firſt removed to the colonies. , A Frenchman, in the 
iſland of Martinique, found out a remedy againſt this ſort of 
ſuicide, by which he prevented thoſe loſſes, others often 
ſuſtain, from purchaſing theſe people. Pour les empecher 
« dattenter à leur vie, il falloit, quand on les chatioit, les 
* punir tres ſẽverement, parce qu'alors ils n'oſeroient aller 
dans leur pays, et s'y montrer avec les —m—_— des rouge 
< de fouct qu ils auroient regus.” 


Chanvalon, Voyage à la Martinique, p · 63. 
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Great as the mortality has been to. accom- 
pliſh the preſent flouriſhing ſtate of the ſugar 
colonies, and great as the expence of human 
lives muſt be to maintain them, their commerce 


has contributed to raiſe the nations, to which 


they belong, to a condition of riches and 


grandeur, that European induſtry, without 
* could never have attained. 


tl voyages, a though it conti- 
nues, in general, only for the firſt day or two, 
is extremely haraſſing to ſome people, at inter- 
vals; eſpecially on wy increaſed motion of the 


| veſſel. N 


Sometimes, by long continuance, it cauſes 
fever, head- ach, quick pulſe, thirſt, white 
tongue, and a total deprivation of the reten- 
tion of the ſtomach: evils which are always 


difficult to remove, and frequently terminate 


only with the * 


In my voyage to the Weſt-Indies, I was ſo 
reduced by ſea-ficknefs that I could ſcarcely 
walk on my arrival in Jamaica. I experienced 
the ſame diſtreſs in my voyage from America to 

6 
This 
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This indiſpoſition is conſiderably alleviated by 
a ſmall tea-ſpoonfal of Aſher, taken now and 
then, in a glaſs of water, and applying ſome 
4 it to the temples and noſtrils. 


x The ancient write cen ed e fruits, 
bread and vegetables ſoaked in vinegar, after 
the ſtomach has been cleanſed by vomiting 3 


but not to attempt to ſuppreſs the vomiting 
until that end was obtained. 


An old remedy for ſea- ſickneſs, and a very 
common one among ſailors, is a draught or 
two of ſea-water ; which, though a diſguſt- 
ing medicine, at fuch a time, yet where the 
| firſt paſſages are foul and loaded, generally 
produces the deſired effect, when the pertur- 
bation it occaſions, ceaſes. 


The aud SCHOLA SALERNITANA adviſes, 
by way of prevention, ſea-water mixed with 
wine *. A compoſition not likely to recom- 
mend itſelf to delicate 1 


Coſtiveneſs, a common inconvenience at ſea, 
ought to be removed by ſome mild aperient; as 
caſtor- oil, ſalts, manna, cream of tartar, mag- 

* Nauſea non poterit hæc quemquam vexare marina, 

VUndam cum vino mixtam, qui ſumpſerit ante. 


* | | C 


neſia, 
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8 neſia, or pills compoſed of purgative ingre- 
Li dients. 

wm - —_ 
1 

1 " Sian the warm „ are reached, it 
j 

Fa becomes every perſon to prepare his body, by 

wat temperance, for the unavoidable change it muſt 
1 undergo: and to people of a groſs habit, and 
1 of a ſtrong and full conſtitution, a mild purge 

tk or two, or frequently diluting with a weak ſo- 

13 lution of cream of tartar in water, if not 


=_ bleeding, is neceſſary. The negle& of theſe 


requires only bleeding, putting the patient's 
We feet now and then in warm water, and keeping 
9 him in a dark place. A purge may be neceſ- 
ſary, if theſe operations do not relieve, and if 
heat or coſtiveneſs accompany the diſorder. 


1 precautions, occaſions violent perſpirations, 
| troubleſome heats, and eruptions. 
| j Head-achs, without fever, from the rare- 
\. faction of the blood ſtraining the tender veſ- 
bj ſels of the brain, frequently attack people, on 
i: firſt entering hot climates, at ſea, as well as on 
14 | . ſhore. Theſe head-achs are often attended 
1 with giddineſs, and ſickneſs of the ſtomach, 
11 and alſo with great diſtreſs, unleſs the rays of 
1 light are excluded, which, by irritating the 
optic nerves, aggravate the complaint, and ex- 
. cite other diſagreeable ſenſations. The cure 
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On firſt arriving in the Weſt-Indies, though 
the uſe of the neceſſaries of life, and the mo- 
derate gratification of natural deſires, are by no 
means interdicted, yet every excels is danger- 
ous ; and temperance in all things is neceſſary 
to be obſerved by men, women, and children. 


For youth, abſtemiouſneſs for a while is the 
beſt ſecurity againſt illneſs. 


In regard to the article of dreſs, new-comers 
cannot do better than follow the preſent cuſ- 
tom of the reſidents on the iſlands : their 
clothes ſhould be light, made eaſy, and every 

way free from confinement. Formerly the in- 
| habitants of the Weſt-Indies wore heavy Euro- 
pean garments, covered with lace. The incon- 
venience attending that cuſtom induced them 
to an oppoſite extreme ; and here they found 
that wearing linen, cotton, or ſilk coats, though 
agreeable enough in the fun, and in the day- 
time, was not a ſufficient defence againſt any 
ſudden change of weather, or the night air. 
A thin cloth coat, therefore, and every other 
part of the dreſs as light as poſſible, 1s now 
worn by people in health. 

For women, the light ſummer-dreſs of Eu- | 
rope is proper. by 
C2 Moſt 
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Moſt people, ſoon after their arrival, are 


attacked with what is called the Prickly Heat. 


This is an eruption of ſmall red pimples, un- 
attended with any fever, which breaks out in 
different parts of the body, particularly where 
the parts are kept the hotteſt by the clothes, 
or where there is the greateſt irritation, and 
friction. It cauſes ſuch intolerable itching, or 
heat, and pricking in the ſkin, that human 
reſolution cannot refrain from ſcratching, un- 
til the ſkin is, ſometimes, exconated. Many 
people have it every year, more or leſs, during 
the hotteſt months. It generally goes off in a 
few weeks, leaving the cuticle ſcurfy, which 
falls off in ſmall white ſcales. Sometimes it 
continues very obſtinate, and where people 
live heated by intemperance, or have any ſer- 
piginous humour in their habit, it fixes it on 
the ſurface of the body, in troubleſome ring- 


| worms. 


There is great danger in repelling the Prickly 
Heat ; therefore coli bathing, and waſhing the 
body. with cold water, at the time it is out, is 
always to be avoided. A gentleman, a native 
of the country, bathed in the Spaniſh-Town 
river, in Jamaica, in the month of July, 1779, 
with the Prickly Heat on him, which ſtruck in 


by it, and cauſed a tedious fever, with an af- 


fection 


PV T7. = . 
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ſection of the brain ; from which he recovered, 
but his mind was for a long time afterwards 
impaired, by a ſtupor and deſpondency, 


When the Prickly Heat is very troubleſome, 
abſtemiouſneſs, with a cooling regimen, will 
ſoon remove it. 


HiLlLaxy ſays, the Prickly Heat * is the Ide 
of the Greeks, the Eſera of the Arabians, and 
the Sudamina of the Romans.” But what- 
ever reſemblance it may have to the Idea, or 
Sudamina, it has none whatever to the Eſere; 
which is an entirely different ſpecies of erup- 
tion from the other, as defcribed by the Ara- 
bians *, but unnoticed by the Greek and Ro- 


man writers; and what we ſuppoſe to be the 


Netile-raſh. Indeed I cannot ſee any reſem- 
blance the Tropical Prickly Heat has to the Id 
of the Greeks, or to the Sudamina, or Papulæ 
Sudoris of the Romans. Theſe eruptions are 
claſſed among the diſeaſes of ſummer, GALEN 


* Eſfre eſt puſtula parva lata ſicut veſicæ, et ad aliquantu- - 
lam tendens rubedinem et pruritum faciens, et anguſtiam : 
eveniens ſubito ſecundum plurimum. Et accidit quandoque 
ut currat ab ea humiditas; et fortafſe eſt ſanguinea. Et ſe- 
cundum plurimum fit vehemens in note, et ejus anguſtia fit 
in ea vehementior, et ejus triſtitia, &. Et quum Eſſere in- 
vadit locum amplum, tunc fi non fiat phlebotomia, timetur 
Febris Tertiana. 

AVICERN, lib. IV. fen. 3. tract. 1. cap. 13. Vol. II. 


C3 terms 
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I terms them exanthematous; and they are ge- 
nerally deſcribed to be acrid, red puſtules, con- 
taining humour, cauſing great heat and itch- 

ing, and ulcerating the ſkin. 


CLEGHORN has made a proper diſtinction 
between the Sudamina and Eſſere; but ſays the 
| | Minorca Raſh, or Prickly Heat, is the ſame 
1 eruption as the Sadamina, or Ip; which from 
wilt the climate I ſhould think very probable, al- 
= though his deſcription of it does not correſpond 
we - exactly with the deſcription which CxLsus *, 
| GALEN , and AcTuarivs t, have given of the 
Papulæ, or Sudamina P 


Lids V. cap. 28. 

+ Comment. III. in Aphor. Hive. 21. Sect. 3. 

t Aliquibus et quales Sudores, I, et noſtris Sudamina, 
inde nuncupantur, erumpunt, nec quiequam mali portendunt, 
fed e materia ad cutem ruente gignuntur. Producit ea ſalſus 
et mordacis qualitatis particeps humor, ac pungunt ſenſum- 
que vellicant et diſcuti deſiderant varios pruritus excitantia. 
Horum quzdam quum ſcalpuntur, ſanguine manant: alia 

ſubcandidum vel leviter pallidum humorem expuunt, ut inde 
vigentem ſuccum colligere liceat. Nonnulla demum in ſca- 
bioſos affectus commigrant, et exulcerationes exanthematis 
ſuccedunt. A2uarii Method. Med. Lib. I. cap. 23. 
S Vocer, in ColIEx's Synopſis Noſol. defines the Hy- 
droa, Bos, or Sudamina, ** Puſtule milli magnitudine, aquoſe, 
« fine rubore et ullo dolire, ex ſudoribus repente ſparſim toto 
corpore emergentes.“— This definition is by no means de- 
ſcriptive of what the Greek and Roman writers called Hydroa 
and Sudamina. It is not deſcriptive of what we call the 
Frictiy Mat. Piiny, Lib, XXVI, cap. 11. ſays, Boa, 
« 1d eſt, rubentes Papule,” . 


— 


BoNT1vs 
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Bows has accurately deſcribed the Prickly 
Heat of Java, and ſays, that the eruptions are 
the ſame that CeLsvs calls Papulæ, PLiny Suda- 


mina, and the people « of Holland Rootvort ; but 
they certainly are not. | | 


Beſides the Prickly Heat, there are, in the 
Weſt· Indies, veſicular and exanthematous erup- 
tions and effloreſcences, to which new-comers, 
and others, are ſometimes ſubject in the hotteſt 
months; which reſemble the Id, Papulæ, 
Sudamina, Eſſere, and what Hirrockarxs calls 


ÞAux]aivx:, the eruptive produce of Summer 1 in 
temperate climates. 


New-comens are often greatly diſtreſſed when 
travelling, or otherwiſe expoſed to the ſun, if 
any part of their face or neck ſhould be unſhel- 
tered by their hat, or their hands by their 
_ gloves. Such parts are ſubject to be painfully in- 
flamed, or bliſtered, by the ſcorching ſolar rays. 


There is a race of viſitors alſo which gives 
ſome uneaſineſs to new-comers; theſe are gnats, 
or, as they are called, Muſquitoes. They are 
moſt troubleſome towards night, in warm wet 
weather, and near woody, damp, or marſhy 
— fituations.---Italy is infeſted in the ſame man- 
ner in the ſummer-time, wherever there are 
rivers and ſtagnant waters; which I have ex- 
perienced in many places, and can juſtify 

| We Ho- 
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Hoxace's complaint in his marſhy journey from 
Rome to Fundi, in his way to Brundufium 9. 


Though Muſyuitoe are a great vexation in all 
the iſlands, yet they are worſe on the continent. 
It is ſaid at Mexico, and many other places, that 
they ſometimes kill people with their bites, 
Sir Henry Morgan thought, from the amazing 
quantity which he ſaw at the lake Ae. 
that it was a cloud bee him. 


Their bites 3 little 3 or - Ke 
in the ſkin, which cauſe an uncommon degree 
of itching; theſe are ſcratched ſometimes into 
painful 3 ulcers, particularly in the legs. 
A bite, if not ſcratched, or irritated, though 
extremely diſagreeable, will not long continue 
troubleſome. Some people apply oil, vinegar, 
lime. juice, or camphorated ſpirits, to the part, 
to allay the itching and tingling. In the in- 
land and woody ſituations, even thoſe who have 
been long reſident in theſe countries, find it con- 
venient to wear a ſort of looſe linen buſkins, to 
guard their legs in an evening; and it is an 
univerſal cuſtom to have a gauze curtain, or 
net, to ſurround the bed, to keep them away 
by night ; otherwiſe, in ſome places, it would 
be impoſſible to ſleep. 


# mali Culices -—— 
Avertunt ſomnos. Lib. I. Sat. 5. 


Fire 
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Fire and ſmoke drive them away ; and this 
is another practice uſed by people who reſide 
in the woods, and interior parts of the iſlands. 
On the continent, near woods and ſtagnant 
waters, the Indians bury themſelves in ſand, in 
an evening, having no other means to avoid 
their perſecution. | 


Another tropical inſe& frequently attacks 
the feet and toes of new-comers, and ſurpriſes 
them with an unuſual ſenſation of itching ; 
the reſidents are equally ſubject to the plague of 

theſe almoſt inviſible vermin, and are ſome- - 
times lamed- by them. Theſe are Chigoes, a 
kind of little fleas ; they chiefly keep in duſty, 
dirty places, and are bred on hearths, and in 
chimney- corners, among the aſhes: they are 
about the ſize of a cheeſe-mite. They lance 
the ſkin imperceptibly in the ſoles of the feet, 
or about the toe-nails, and inſinuate them- 
ſelves, where they depoſit their eggs, including 
their eggs and themſelves in alittle round veſicle, 
which increaſes to the ſize of a ſmall pea ſome- 
times, before it is noticed. It then acquires a 
blueiſh appearance, from the colour of the 
Chigo itſelf, which is in the midſt of an innu- 
merable quantity of animalcula, each of which 
is capable of creating a new diſturbance, if, 
in 
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in taking out the bag, it be broken, and any 
remain behind in the fleſh. Some people 


have had great inflammations from them, and 


ſome have had their toes mortified. The ne- 
groes often let them collect and remain in cheir 
128 until their toes rot off. 


The common method of taking out the bag, 
is, with the point of a needle, without piercing 
it, by ſeparating it from the ſkin quite round, 
and drawing it out; then filling up the hole, and 
rubbing the part with tobacco-aſhes. LION 
ſays*, he had ten chigoes taken out of his 
feet in a morning, while he was at Barbadoes 
(which was from 1647 to 1650), by the moſt 
unfortunate Indian woman Y arico +. 


There is alſo abundance of ſcorpions, taran- 
tulas, centipedes, and ſpiders, whoſe venomous 
ſtings and bites are very painful, , but rarely 
Kh FRY with danger. The tarantulas have their 
habitations in looſe rocky places, and in the 
mountains; and thoſe other inſects are gene- 
rally found in old buildings, among rotten 


wood, and in unfrequented places: ſometimes 


they creep forth into beds, and among people's 
clothes, particularly ſcorpions, and are not de- 
tected until they are diſcovered by their ſting. 
Rum, or oil, applied, generally - abates wy 
* Hiſtory of Barbadoes, p. 65. 
5 Spectator, N? 11 
anguiſh 
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anguiſh of the wound : but if a fever, with 
convulſive twitchings, enfue, which in bad 
' habits of body, or when the wound is in a 
part of great ſenſibility, will ſometimes hap- 
pen, the wound ſhould be immediately ſlightly 
burnt with Lapis Infernalis, or any cauſtic, 
and afterwards poulticed, and the patient 
ſhould take ſome warm diluting Op 


with an opiate. 


GALEN juſtly obſerves, that a perſon who 
had not witneſſed the fa&, would not ſuppoſe 
that ſo ſmall an injury as the ſting of a ſcor- 
pion, or the bite of a poiſonous ſpider, could 
produce the violent effects which they do in 
the whole body. 


He ſays, the aculeus, or ſting, of a ſcor- 
pion ends in the minuteſt point; and has no 
perforation through which any poiſon can paſs 
in to the wound. Yet, he ſays, we muſt ſup- 
poſe the venom to be ſome ſpirital ſubſtance, or 
moiſture, in which a great power 1s concen- 
trated in a ſmall compaſs . 


Before I had an opportunity of examining 
this ſubje&t, my reſpect for the opinion of Ga- 
LEN made me doubt the accuracy of LERV- 
WENHOEX, REDI, Map, and others, who aſſert 
that there is an aperture near the cuſpis of a 
* De Locis Affectis, Lib. III. cap. xi. 
ſcorpion's 
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ſcorpion's ſting; and that through this aper- 


ture a liquid poiſon is injected when a wound 
is inflicted. Repeated experiments, with the 
beſt glaſſes, have never enabled me to diſcover 
any foramen, or opening, whatever. 


Mrs. Pidgeley, at Kingſton in Jamaica, in 


January 1781, was ſtung by a ſcorpion in the 


foot, above the little toe. The part became 
inſtantly red and painful; and ſoon after livid. 
The pain increaſed to great ſeverity. Some 
rum was applied to the wound, on which the 
pain immediately left the foot, and paſſed up 
to the groin, with great agony. The pain ſtill 
paſſed upwards, and diffuſed itſelf about the 
pit of the ſtomach, neck, and throat, attended 
with tremors, cold ſweats, and languors. As 
the pain paſſed the abdomen, it occaſioned a 
violent purging, and fainting, which ceaſed 
on its advancing higher. I was called to her, 
and gave her the following medicines, a few 
doſes of which removed every ſymptom. She 
had been extremely ill for thirty-ſix hours, 


R Sal. Succin. gij; Camphor. gr. xij; Cin- 
nabar. Antimon. gr. x; Confett. Card. g. ſ. fiant 


bolt ſex. One of theſe was taken every hour, 


with four ſpoonfuls of the following mixture : 
R Ag. Menthe z vi; Elix. Paregoric. E ij; Hr. 


Ceci 3 ſſ; Miſce. 


But 
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But though theſe inconveniencies are found 
in the iſlands, there are none of the greater 
evils, with which the neighbouring continent 
abounds ; ſuch as tigers, lions, bears, wolves, 
and deadly venomous ſerpents. 


Of the various venomous ſerpents in Spaniſh 
America, we have but an imperfe& account 
from the Spaniards. They reckon the follow- 
ing the worſt, and moſt common. 


vo 

The Corales, or Coral Snakes, which are about 
four or five feet in length, and an inch in dia- 
meter, of a very beautiful appearance, their 
{kin being variegated with a bright crimſon, 
yellow, and green, with an head ſhaped like 
the European terpent. | 


The Caſcabeles, or Rattle Snakes; ; and the 
Culebras de Bejuco, or Bejuco Snakes, as they 
reſemble the colour of the Bejuco, and from 
whoſe branches. they hang down, and bite 
whatever diſturbs them. 


The Hemorrhous, which is common at Car- 
thagena, and is called by its proper name. It is 
alſo common on the Spaniſh Main, and Muſquito 
Shore, where there are other deadly veno- 
mous ſerpents; one ſpecies of which the Indians 
and inhabitants call Tomogos, and another, the 

Barber's 
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Barber's Pole, from the manner in which it is 


mar ked. 


ULLoa ſays, That a perſon bitten by the 
4 Coral Snake immediately ſwells to ſuch a de- 
« pree, that the blood guſhes out through all the 
6 organs of ſenſe, and even the coats of the 
« veins at the extremities of the fingers burſt, 
* ſo that he ſoon expires *.“ 


Theſe effects have been generally thought to 
belong only to the bite of the Hæmorrbous; but I 
believe the ſame effects are produced by all the 
tribe of deadly venomous ſerpents, and that 
there is no ſpecifical difference between them, 
except in the violence and rapidity by which 
the poiſon is diffuſed in the body: the reſt 
depending on the heat of the weather when 
the accident happens, and the ſtate, and habit 
of body of the ſubject, at that particular time. 


In the expedition from Jamaica in 1780, on 


the Spaniſh Main, a ſoldier of the 9th regi- 


ment, in marching through the woods near 
San Juan caſtle, was bitten by a ſerpent, hang- 
ing from the bough of a tree, under the orbit 

of his left eye; from which he inſtantly felt ſo 
mueh pain that he was unable to proceed, He 
died in a few hours, with his body Eh a | 


* Book I. ch. 7. A. : 
welle . 
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ſwelled, and of a deep yellow colour. The 
eye, near the bite, was entirely diſſolved. 


The bite of the ſpecies of ſerpent called 
Ptyas, is ſaid to be followed by a tranquil laſſi- 
tude and fleepineſs. NicaxpDER ſays, thoſe. 
who are bitten. by it die in delightful tranſport. 
This induced CLEO ATRA to apply it to her 
boſom, that ſhe might end her voluptuous life 
by a voluptuous death *. 


F. HorrxAx is one among a multitude who 
has' been deceived by the falſe report of tra- 
vellers on this ſubject. He ſays, * In the iſlands 
« of Cuba, Jamaica, and Hiſpaniola, the bites of 
ſerpents are highly injurious to the inhabi- 
«* tants.” But in this HorruAx is miſtaken ; 
for though the Spaniards exterminated the hu- 
man aborigines of theſe iſlands, their immenſe 
woods, and inacceſſible mountains to men, 
would have been the protection of ſerpents, it 
there had ever been any. But the Spaniards 
did not find any poiſonous ſerpents in theſe 
iſlands when they firſt went there, which PE- 
TER MARTYR has properly recorded . 

* GALEN relates, that ſhe made a deep wound in her arm 


with her teeth, and pourcd the poiſon into it, after having 


tried its fatal effects on her two faithful female attendants. 
De Theriaca ad Piſonem, cap. 8. | 


"IN Decad, 1. Lib. 1 * — . =] 
ö There 
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| Snake, has been found in the iſlands, and that 


that purpoſe, is the Lapis Infernalis, or the 
Butter of Antimony.---Theſe are preferable to 


There are ſnakes in the iſlands, ſuch as the 
Yellow Snake, from eight to twenty feet in 
length : the large Black Snake, from four to 
twelve feet in length: and the ſmall Black 
Snake, and Spotted Snake, of about two or three 
feet in length. But the bites of theſe are not 
venomous ; nor further troubleſome to cure 
than any other lacerated wound. Their depre- 
dations are confined to pantries, poultry, hens 
and pigeons neſts, young vermin, and reptiles. 
There are many fabulous ſtories related of the 
Yellow Snake, attacking calves and lambs, and 
twining round other animals and ſtrangling 
them :---and that the Amphi/bena, or Silver 


its bite 1 is venomous ; but neither of theſe facts 
have been proved. 


The bites and ſtings of all venomous animals 
are cured by the ſame local means ; which are 
very ſimple, if they were always at hand. The 
injured part muſt be inſtantly deſtroyed, or be 
cut out. Deſtroying it is the moſt ſafe, and 
equally certain: and the beſt application for 


an hot iron, which the ancients uſed, becauſe 
an hot 1 iron forms a cruſt, which acts as a de- 
fence 
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fence to the under parts, inſtead of deſtroying 
them. The Lapis Infernalis is much better than 
any other cauſtic; as it melts and penetrates 
during its application. The bitten part muſt 
be deſtroyed to the bottom, and where there is 
any doubt that the bottom of the wound is not 
ſufficiently expoſed, Butter of Antimony ſhould 
be introduced into it on the following day, 
as deep as poſſible; and inciſions ſhould be 
made to lay every part open to the action of 
theſe applications. Beſides deſtroying, burn- 
ing, or cutting out the part, inciſions ſhould 
be made round the wound, to prevent the com- 


munication of the virus. The wound is to be 


dreſſed for ſome time with poultices, to aſſuage 
the inflammation cauſed by the cauſtics; and 
afterwards with acrid dreſſings, and hot di- 
geſtives, to drain the injured parts. 


Where the above-mentioned cauſtics cannot 
be procured, corroſive ſublimate, oil of vitriol, 

aqua fortis, ſpirit of ſalt, common cauſtic, or 
a plaſter made of quick-lime and ſoap, may 
be applied to the wound. Gunpowder laid on 
the part, and fired, has been uſed with ſuc- 
cels. When a perſon is bitten, remote from 
any aſſiſtance, he ſhould make a tight ligature 
above the part, until proper application can be 


= made, 0M Spaniſh writers {ay, that the Ha- 
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billa de Carthagena, or Carthagena Bean, is a 
ſpecific for poiſonous bites, taken inwardly. 


ULL oa ſays, it is“ one of the moſt effectual 
e antidotes known in that country (Carthagena) 
e againſt the bites of vipers and ſerpents: for 


a little of it being eaten immediately after 


<« the bite, it preſently ſtops the effects of the 
“ poiſon; and accordingly all who frequent the 


 * woods, either for felling trees or hunting, ne- 


« yer fail to eat a little of this haha faſting, and 
repair to their work without any apprehenſion. 


The natives tell you, that this habilla being 
hot in the higheſt degree, much of it cannot 
ebe eaten; that the common doſe of it is lefs 
„ than the fourth part of a kernel; and that 
no hot liquor, as wine, brandy, &c. muſt be 
drunk immediately after taking it “.“ 


The Carthagena bean, or habilla, is found 
in great abundance in the Weſt-Indian iſlands, 
where it is generally known by the name of 
Antidote, or Cocoon, or Antidote Cocoon, In ſmall 
doſes it is ſtomachic and diaphoretic ; and in 
large doſes emetic and purgative. In ſeveral 
diſorders it is a powerful remedy ; but its vir- 
tues are not ſufficiently known, except among 


* Book |. ch. 6. 2. 
T0 the 
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the Indians and negroes, who chiefly uſe an 
infuſion, or tincture, of it made in rum. This 
is externally, as well as internally, uſed for 
many complaints “. : 

I have been informed by ſome intelligent In- 
dians, that any of the Red Peppers, ſuch as 
Bird Pepper, or Beil Pepper, or what is called 
Cayenne Pepper, powdered and taken in aglaſs 
of rum as much as the ſtomach can poſſibly 
bear, ſo as to cauſe, and keep up for ſome 
time great heat and inflammation in the body, 
and a vigorous circulation, will ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the poiſon of ſerpents, even after its 
effects are viſible; and that the bitten part 
only afterwards mortifies, and ſeparates, and 
that the patient, with bark, wine, and cor- 
dials, ſoon recovers. 


This fiery practice is certainly agreeable to 
that of the ancients 71 „and probably the only 
internal 


* This bean is the ſeed of the Fevillea foliis cordatis, of 
_ Prumiter, Ep. BURMANN1, p. 203: tab. 209. Fevillea foliis 
cordatis, angulatis, of LIN x æ us, Spec. P. Fevillea foliis craſſi- 


oribus, glabris, quandoque cordatis, quandoque genen or 
Antidote Cocoon, of BRowN, p. 374, 


+ © Neceſſarium eſt exſorbere portionem Meri Vini cum 
" Tipere, vel quidlibet aliud, quod caleri movendo eſt, nec 
D 2 © humorem 
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internal treatment that can have any good 
effect; as in theſe caſes the powers of life, and 
the action of the heart, are ſuddenly enfeebled, 
and the pulſe in ſtrength and frequency ob- 
ſerves almoſt a regular declenſion, from the time 
of the bite, until it intirely ceaſes in death. 


This confirms the remark of CELsus, that 
venomous bites kill by extinguiſhing the vital 
heat. 


But thefe is no a with ſecurity on any 
thing, without the external treatment. 


The Indians in Popayan, when any perſon 
has been poiſoned by the Coya, or Coyba, (a 
deadly venomous inſect, ſhaped like a ſpider, 
but leſs than a bug), burn the part: and if 
the body begins to ſwell, they ſinge it all over 
with the flame of ſtraw, or dry graſs ;—this 
proceſs generally ſucceeds. 


SGalLEN ſays, when he was in Alexandria, 
there was a ruſtic, a little way from the town, 
bitten on one of his fingers by an aſp; the man 


4 humorem intus coire patitur. Nam maxima pars veneno- 
rum frigore interimit.” CELs. Lib. V. cap. 27. 
DPandum autem eſt cum cibis edendum Piper, aut Allium. 
Vinum bibendum eſt forte, ut ex eo recentibus vaporibus, et 
« familiari caliditate, corporis miſcella repleatur. P. r- 
x A, Lib. V. cap. 2. | 
made. 
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made a tight ligature on it, and ran immedi- 
ately to town to a ſurgeon, who amputated 
the finger, and no miſchief enſued, He ſays 
he knew another, a vine-dreſler, who being 
bitten on the finger by a viper, directly cut 
off the finger himſelf, with an hatchet, and 


without any internal medicine remained well *. 


GALEN infers, that the ſlighteſt ſcratch in 
the ſkin 1s ſufficient to communicate the poiſon 
of animal venom. 


He alſo infers, that this venom operates by 
affecting the nerves; extending the miſchief 
by means of their communication, from the 
injured part, to the whole ſyſtem. 


He obſerves, that though the ſting of a ſcor- 
pion may pierce through the ſkin, the bite of 
a poiſonous ſpider does not: that penetrates no 
deeper than the ſuperficies of the ſkin; and 
m1 the whole body is ſoon violently affected by 

The cauſe of which, he remarks, is, that 
the {kin is a continued covering over the whole 
body, and full of nerves; from whence poi- 
ſonous infection may be ſwiftly diſtributed to 
the origin of the nerves, or to ſome vital part, 
and become fatal.---Yet GALEN, in all caſes 

of venomous ſtings and bites, adviſes a liga- 


* De Loc. Affect. Lib. III. cap. xi. 
D 3 ture 
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ture to be made, in the firſt inſtance, above the 
injured part; the good effects of which he had 


experienced even in the bites of deadly veno- 
mous ſerpents*. CRLsus alſo adviſes ligatures . 


FELIX FONTANA + attributes the firſt uſe of 
ligatures, in the bites of venomous animals, to 
KEM ER; it is evident he had not conſulted 
CELsSUs or GALEN. 


The uſe of ligatures, however, ſeem more 
applicable to the doctrine of lymphatic abſorp- 
tion, which was not known in GALEN's time. 


But vaſcular abſorption is by no means ade- 
quate to the phænomena, which ariſe from ex- 
ternally applied venom, or infection. Nor 
has it ever been aſcertained, notwithſtanding 
ſome pertinacious opinions, whether the ſolids, 
or the fluids, are the conductors of that uni- 
verſal affection which deranges the W 
ſyſtem, from the above cauſes. 


I be redneſs of the {kin, and pain, which 
may be traced in the Iymphatics and glands, 
leading from a part where infection has been 
inſerted, is no concluſion, A puncture from 
the point of a needle often produces ſimilar 
| conſequences. 


* De Locis Affectis, Lib. III. cap. xi. 
+ Lib. V. cap. xxvii, | 


Treatiſe on Poiſons, 
Whence 
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Whence comes it, that the ſmalleſt portion 
imaginable of the poiſon of ſome ſerpents, ſo 
inſtantaneouſly changes the ſtate of the ſolids 
and fluids, and ſo breaks down their union, 
that life is extinguiſhed, with electric rapidity ; 
and that the poiſon of a mad dog ſhould be 
four, or ſix weeks before its effects appear; 
and ſometimes three, fix, nine, or twelve 
months ? : 


The movement of the lymphatic fluid 1s too 
ſlow for one of theſe opens, and too quick 
for the other. 


Mxap's theory of infection ſuppoſes, that 
there exiſts a fluid in the nerves; by which 
poiſons are carried into the ſyſtem, and on 
which they act, in exciting their dreadful 
effects in the animal ceconomy. 


He ſays, ** No regard ought to be had to the 

* immechanical notions of authors who ima- 
** gine that muſcular motion and ſenſation are 
performed only by vibrations of the fibres of 
* the nerves, without the intervention of any 
*+* ſpirituous fluid. This fluid, ſo far as we can 
* diſcover by its effects, is a thin volatile 
* liquor, of great force and elaſticity, being 
indeed moſt probably a quantity of the uni- 
D 4 „ vexſal 
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« yerſal elaſtic matter, incorporated with fine 
«© parts of the blood, ſeparated in the brain, 
&* and lodged in the fibres of the nerves *.“ 


Theſe hypothetical notions of Mzap were 
once believed in; but they are not now, when 
conjecture goes for nothing. 


FoxTana aſſerts, that the blood is the ſeat 


of the action of poiſons; and that when they 


are introduced into it, they bring on death, by 
deſtroying the n of the muſcular 
fibres. 


He founds his opinion on experiments, made 
by injecting ſome of the poiſon of a ſerpent 
into the jugular vein of animals; the effects of 
which, were immediate death, 


He aſſerts alſo, that this poiſon 1s intirely 
innocent to the nerves, This opinion he ſup- 
ports by having laid bare the ſciatic nerve, and 
after wounding it, he applied ſome of the poi- 


ſon to it. The ſymptoms and phznomena 


that followed, he ſays, differcd in nothing from 


| thoſe which appear from a ſimple wound of 


the nerve with the point of any inſtrument ; 
death being the conſequence in both caſes 


alike, 


ö 


8 Introduction to his Mechanical Account of Poiſons. 
He 
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He confeſſes, that the ſame poiſon as was in- 
jected into the vein, made not the leaſt change 
in the blood, out of the body, though mixed 
with it the inſtant it came from the orifice, 
and received into a veſſel warmed to the heat 
of the blood. | 


I would aſk this perſevering experimenter, 
how it happens, that hæmiplegia, and other 
degrees of palſy, are ſometimes cauſed by the 
bites of vipers, if the nerves have no concern 
in the operation of the poiſon ? 


Whence arife palpitations, tremors, vertigo, 
cold ſweats, incontinence of urine, vomiting, 


and purging, from the ſting of a ſcorpion, or 
the bite of a ſpider ? 


How comes it, that a polypus, having no 
teeth, kills a water worm, an animal tenacious 
of life, by only touching it with his mouth or 
bps ? 


Beſides, alive oil, and a thouſand other 
equally innocent things, injected into the jugu- 
lar veins cauſe ſpeedy death. _ 


FoxTANA's idea, that the Lunar Cauſtic is 
* the true ſpecifical remedy againſt the dread- 
* ful poiſon of the viper,“ and his reaſoning 
thereon, are equally inconcluſive. 


The 
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The Lunar Cauftic is not an -©* antidote to 
« this venom,” as he affirms, as acting by any 
ſpecific virtue. But like the Lapis Infernalis, 
or any other powerful cautery, it deſtroys all 
organization within the ſphere of its action; 
and by rendering the part affected, no longer a 
living part, creates inſenſibility to the operation 
of the poiſon, and an incapacity of communi- 
cating it. 


It has always been a matter of ſurpriſe to me, 
that HILLARV ſhould ſay Canine Madneſs *©* is fo 
frequently ſeen in moſt hot countries, and 
* eſpecially in the Weſt-Indies, that it may be 
« {aid to be endemial * ;** which is ſo far from 
being true, that if HILLARVY, who treats of it, 
and relates ſeveral caſes that were under his 
care in Barbadoes, had not been a man of good 
character, I ſhould have doubted whether he 
had ever ſeen a mad dog in the Weſt-Indies.— 
I am aware that Hucnss, in his Natural Hiſtory 
of Barbadbes, ſays, this diſeaſe was there in or 
about the year 1741; and that a cow, in an 
hydrophobia, was cured by pouring a pail-ful 
of cold water down her throat +. 


* On the Diſeaſes of Barbadoes, p. 245. 
+ P. 33. | 
During 
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During my reſidence in the Weſt Indies, Inever 
heard of the diſeaſe; and from the inquiries I 
have made, I am certain that there has been no 
canine madneſs in many of the iſlands, if in 
any of them, for fifty years, before the year 
1783; and I am not ſatisfied with the autho- 
rity which informs me it was ever there before 
that year. On the immenſe continent of South 
America, it has never been ſeen. ULLoa ſays, 
the people there expreſs their aſtoniſhment 
« when an European relates the melancholy 
effects of it“: and Pouept DESPORTES, who 
practiſed phyſic in Hiſpaniola from 1732 until 
1748, ſays, in that iſland they are intirely 
ignorant of it F. | 


It is certain, that diſeaſes undergo changes 
and revolutions. Some continue for a ſucceſ- 
ſion of years, and vaniſh when they have ex- 
hauſted the temporary, but ſecret, cauſe which 
produced them. Others have appeared and 
diſappeared ſuddenly ; and others have their 
periodical returns. 


* Book V. ch. "TY 
+ © A Saint Domingue on a Vavantage de ne pas connoitre 
la rage.” Hiſtoire des A de S. Domingue, Vol. II. 
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The Nervous Remittent Fever, the great en- 
demic of Jamaica, entirely changed its type 
in 1770. It was then accompanied by an im- 


menſe miliary eruption, and ſeveral other cir- 


cumſtances, which had never been obſerved 
before that time. It raged with unuſual vio- 
lence, and carried off almoſt all the young 
people who were ſeized. It returned, with 
its new attendants, in the ſpring and ſummer 
of the two ſucceeding years; but has not 


been there, in the ſame form, ſince. 


In the ſpring of 1783, canine madneſs broke 


out in Hiſpaniola; and in the month of June 


in Jamaica, where it raged until March, 1784. 
It was faid at firſt, that it was brought to Ja- 


maica from Hiſpaniola; but experience proved 
the fact to be otherwile. 


The common notion that this diſeaſe among 
dogs can only proceed from the poiſon of an 
external bite, or that it originates in ſome 
particular dog, from internal diſeaſe, and from 
thence is diſſeminated, has excluded the idea 
of ſpontaneous madneſs, ariſing from ſome pe- 
culiar influence in the air. But this influence 
of the air generated the canine madneſs in the 
year 1783, in the Weſt-Indies; for it was ge- 
neral, and many dogs were ſeized with it, that 


had 
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had no communication with others : and ſome 
dogs which were brought from Europe, and 
North America, and that .were not on ſhore, 
went mad on their arrival in the harbours of 
the iſlands. 


The ſame atmoſpheric canſe produces this 
diſeaſe almoſt every year among foxes, wolves, 
and dogs, in many parts of Europe ; ſome 
inſtances of which I have ſeen in my travels. 


In Venice I found the common opinion to be, 
that the diſeaſe is often occaſioned by thirſt; 
for which reaſon all barbers, ſhoe-makers, and 
coffee-houſe-keepers, are obliged to have a 
ſmall tub, or pan of water, -before their doors, 
particularly in hot weather, that the dogs run- 
ning about the ſtreets may drink when they 
want, as there are no places in that city where 


they can otherwiſe ſupply themſelves with freſh 
water. 


In 1783 this diſeaſe was general in Jamaica. 


Many negroes were bitten, and died Hydro- 
phobous. 


A boy belonging to Mrs. Inglis in Kingſton 
was bitten by a little dog ſuppoſed to be mad, 
which was therefore killed. The bite, or ra- 
ther ſcratch, was not larger than one made by 


a pin, 
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a pin, being only a raſure of the ſkin, by a 
tooth. It was thought too inconſiderable to be 
hurtful. Four months afterwards the boy was 
ſeized as if he had got a cold, and ſoon after 
ſymptoms of a Tetanus appeared. He died on the 
third day, but had no ſymptom of Hydrophob ia. 


An attorney- at- law in Kingſton was bitten by 
his own dog. The bitten part, which was in 
the ball of the thumb, was cut out. He was 
then ſalivated by mercury, externally and inter- 
nally uſed; and he had no ſymptoms of diſeaſe. 
One of his negroes was alſo bitten, and treated 
in the ſame manner, and with the ſame ſucceſs. 


Many hogs and goats were bitten, and died 


mad. 


An horſe belonging to Mr. Edward Eaſt, in 
Liguanea, was bitten, and being ſeized with 
madneſs was ſhot. Another horſe, belonging to 
Mr. Andrew Cathcart, a merchant in Kingſton, 
was bitten. He broke out of the ſtable and 


ran about mad, until, by beating his head 
againſt a wall, he killed himſelf. 


In the cure of the bite of a mad dog, the 
local treatment is alone to be depended on ; and 
that local treatment the ſame which I have 
already 
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already related in the cure of the bite of deadly 
venomous ſerpents “. 


Mercury is of no uſe; nor have any of the 
famous ſpecifics that have been impoſed on 
mankind ever produced any effects that could 
be depended on. The ſooner the bitten part is 
deſtroyed the better. But where application 
has been omitted for ſome time, and even 
when the bitten part is healed, it ſnould be re- 
moved by taking out the fleſh all round, deeper 
than the wound originally was, by the Lapis 
Infernalis, and ſhould be dreſſed with acrid 
dreſlings, and be kept open, and digeſting, 
for many weeks. This method of treating the 
bites of mad animals, if in a part where it can 
be uſed, will, I am convinced, from my own 
practice, prevent their fatal effects; applied at 
any time previous to the firſt ſymptoms, that 
forerun a general affection, which ends in hy- 
drophobia, and yields to no remedy yet diſco- 
vered. 


The coaſts and rivers of all the iſlands 
abound with a vaſt variety of excellent fiſh ; 
and thoſe of Jamaica are almoſt free from 
poiſonous fiſh, which much infeſt the coaſts of 
ſome of the other iſlands. 


* Page 32. 
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WY . I wiſh I could ſay that the rivers were ex- 
e mpt from Alligators, and the coaſts and har- 
1 bours from Sharks : but that is not the caſe, 
and people ſhould never venture into rivers, 
nor harbours, to bathe, as terrible accidents 
frequently happen in the Weſt-Indies, from 
"theſe horrid creatures. 


4 A negro woman, belonging to Mr. Kennon, 
| in the Pariſh of St. Thomas in the Eaſt, ſome 
i years ago, was ſeized as ſhe was waſhing her 
linen an Plaintain- Garden River, and torn in 
pieces by an alligator. She was advanced a 
little way into the river, and as ſne was ſtoop- 
ing down with her hands in the water, the al- 
gator ſeized her by the arm, dragged her away, 
and ſmothered her. From the depth of the 
water, and the muddineſs of the bottom, though 
the accident happened in the preſence of many 
people, they were unable to aſſiſt her. 


Mliſchief Bom ſharks happens almoſt every 
day, in ſome of the iſlands. ; 


During the American war, in 1780, while 
the Pallas frigate was lying in Kingſton Har- 
bour, a young North American jumped over- 

board one evening to make his eſcape, and pe- 
riſhed 75 a ſhark in a ſhocking manner. 
He 
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He had been captured in a ſmall veſſel, loſt 
all his property, and was detained by compul- 
ſion in the Engliſh, navy, to ſerve in a depre- 
datory war againſt his country. But he, ani- 
mated with that ſpirit which pervaded every 
boſom in America, reſolved, as ſoon as he 
arrived at ſome port, to releaſe himſelf from 
the mortifying ſtate of employing his life 
againſt his country, which, as he ſaid when 
dying, he was happy to lay down, as he could 
not employ it againſt her enemies. | 


He plunged into the water ; the Pallas was a 
quarter of a mile from the ſhore. A ſhark per- 
ceived him, and followed him, very quietly, till 
he came to a ſtate of reſt, near the ſhore : where 
as he was hanging by a rope, ſcarcely out of 
his depth, that moored a veſſel to a wharf, the 
. ſhark ſeized his right leg, and ſtripped the fleſh 
entirely away from the bones, and took the 
foot off at the ancle. He ſtill kept his hold, 
and called to the people in the veſſel near him, 
who were ſtanding on the deck and ſaw the 
affair. The ſhark then ſeized his other leg, 
which the man by his ſtruggling diſengaged 
from his teeth, but with the fleſh cut through 
down to the bone, into a multitude of narrow 
| flips. The people in the veſſel threw billets of 
wood into the water, and frightened the ſhark 

92 E away. 


J 
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Away. The young man was brought on ſhore ; 
I was called to him ; but he had loſt ſo much 
blood before any aſſiſtance could be given him, 


that he expired before the mangled limbs could 
be taken off. 


A few weeks before this accident happened, 

a ſhark, of twelve fect in length, was caught 

in the harbour; and on being opened, the en- 
tire head of a man was found in his ſtomach. 

The ſcalp, and fleſh of the face, were mace- 

rated to a ſoft pulpy ſubſtance ; which on being 
touched ſeparated entirely from the bones. -The 


bones were ſomewhat ſoftened, and the ſutures 
looſened. 


It is evident that digeſtion in theſe animals 
is not performed by trituration, nor by the 
muſcular action of the ſtomach ; though nature 
has furniſhed them with a ſtomach of wonder- 
ful force and thickneſs, and far exceeding that 
of any other creature. Whatever their force 
of digeſtion is, it has no effe& upon their 


young ones, which always retreat into their 
ſtomachs in time of danger. 


That digeſtion is not performed by heat in 
fiſh, is equally evident. Being on the Banks 
of Newfoundland in Auguſt, 1782, I opened 
many Cod- fiſn, and ripped up their ſtomachs 
uſt, as they came alive out of the water; in 

3 | which 
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which were generally found ſmall oyſters, 
muſcles, cockles, and crabs, as well as ſmall 
fiſhes of their own, and other ſpecies. The 
coldneſs of the ſtomach of theſe fiſhes 1s far 
greater than the temperature of the water out 
of which they are taken ; or of any other part 
of the fiſh, or of any other ſubſtance of ani- 
mated nature I ever felt. On wrapping ane af 
them round my hand, immediately on being 
taken out of the fiſh, it cauſed ſo much aching 
and numbneſs, that I could not endure xt long. 


In the Weſt-Indies, where a choice of ſitua- 
tion for reſidence can be made, the more ele- 
vated, and the further removed from all kinds 
of water the better. Stagnant waters, and 
ſwamps, load the air with pernicious vapours, 
that are productive of obſtinate intermittent 
fevers, diſeaſes of the liver, and putrid diſeaſes. 
This was woefully experienced in Jamaica, 
when the naval hoſpital of that ifland was at 
Greenwich :---and in the autumn of every year, 
the air of the ſwamps and marſhes to the 
weſt of King ſton, and about the Ferry, extends 
its baleful influence to all the neighbouring 
habitations. I, among many other people, in 
paſſing that inſalubrious diſtri, a little before 
the riſing ſun, have had a ſhivering and cold- 
neſs, as in an ague. I have ſuffered the ſame 
—_ in croſſing the lethiferous Pontini fens 
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near Terracina, between Rome and Naples, Juſt 
at the break of day *. 


0 |; a 
People, whoſe occupations or habitations 
are in, or near, low, marſhy places, ſhould 


| fleep from them as often as poſſible; and always 
in the rainy and autumnal ſeaſons. Fevers, and 


other diſorders, acquired in theſe ſituations, are 
always moſt ſpeedily, and often only to be, 
cured by removing the patient to ſome health- 
ful place, in a pure air, the inſtant he is at- 


tacked, or before the diſeaſe is ſo far advanced 


as to make removal ineffectual, or dangerous. 
But if there be danger in removing a patient, 
while labouring under a fever, there is alſo 
danger in ſuffering him to remain in a ſituation 
noxious, from local circumſtances, to the hu- 
man frame. ASCLEPIADES adviſes carrying the 
patient out in the air, in common practice, 
even in the Ardent Fever, and in the beginning 


of it; but CELsus diſapproves of this doctrine, 


and thinks it only admiſſible when the tongue 
1s moiſt, where there is no tumor, nor hard- 


* The greateſt degree of cold is commonly a little before, 


or at the time when, the ſun juſt appears at the margin of the 


% 


horizon. This phænomenon ariſes from the ſolar rays, warm- 
ing the ſuperior region of the atmoſphere, only, at their firſt 
approach, and cauſing a rarefaction there; from which the cold 
and moiſt vapours, collected in the night, fall in an increaſed 


quantity near the ſurface of. the earth. 


T nels, 


wc OM — 
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neſs, nor pain in the viſcera, head, or præ- 
cordia, or in any other part of the body, unleſs 
it be a nervous pain, and then only in the re- 
miſſion of the fever “. 


As the places where wood and water are ob-. 
tained in hot climates, are generally ſwampy and 
unhealthful, ſailors who are ſent from their 
ſhips on ſhore to procure thoſe articles, ought 
never to be permitted to ſleep there ;---and if 
they are ſeized with any diſorder, they ſhould 
be immediately removed on board their veſlel. 
Many inſtances of great mortality have hap- 
pened from laying in wood and water in theſe 
climes; and ſhips have been often obliged to 
haſten from an unhealthful coaſt, and put to 

ſea, with ſcanty allowance, without people i. 
health ſufficient to do their duty. | "Re 


The aſpect vf an houſe may be towards any . 
other quarter than the Weſt ; but this will 
depend on ſituation, in ſome meaſure, and the 
conſtruction of the building. For if it have 
only a ſingle roof, in a long narrow range from 
North to South, and that the front be to the 
Eaſt, the ſun will bear all his force on its largeſt 
ſurface from ſix to eight in the morning; and, 
for the fame reaſon, on the Weſt ſide, from four 


* Lib. II, cap. 15. 
1 : to 
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to fix in the evening: and render it exceſſtvely 
hot. If if range from Eaſt to Weſt, the morn- 
ing and evening ſun will have lefs ſurface to a& 
on, and the building muſt neceſſarily be cooler; 


as the meridional ſun acts nearly the ſame on 


the roof, let it be placed how it may. But the 
Eaſt ſhould not be excluded on account of the 
breeze, and the afternoon ſhade and coolneſs ; 
then, if the building be fingle, a North front, 
with windows, piazza, and balcony to the Eaſt 
and South, has the advantage, But if the 
building be large and double, an Eaſt front is 
on the whole the beſt plan for an houſe in the 
Weſt- Indies. 


Theſe obſervations are equally applicable, 


Whether the building be intended for a dwell- 


ing-houſe, or barracks for foldiers, or an 
hoſpital : and what Bacon ſays of houſes 
in England, is pertinent to the ſame ſubject 
in the Weſt-Indies.---** It were good for men 
« to think of having healthful- air in their 
„ houſes; which will never be if the rooms be 
& low-roofed, or full of windows and doors: for 
e the one maketh the air cloſe, and not freſh, 


and the other maketh it exceedingly unequal, 


* which is a great enemy to health *.“ 


Cent. 10. exp. 937. 
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The dread of earthquakes, together with the 
conſideration of ceconomy, in the Weſt-Indies, 
induce many people to build their houſes very 
ſlight, and chiefly of wood; by which means 
they are ſubje&t to extreme heat by day, and 
extreme cold by night. Large rooms to keep 
the rays of the ſun at a diſtance, and thick 
ſtone, or brick walls, to prevent their per- 
vading, conſtitute the only requiſites for a cool, 
healthful, and pleaſant houſe in hot climates : 
for in rooms thus conſtructed, a great volume 
of air is cooled and condenſed, that cools and 
temperates the external hot air, which is ad- 
mitted for its renovation.---Such are the public 
buildings, hoſpitals, and houſes in Italy *; 
from the amplitude of which, the inhabitants 
of Rome and other places, beſides qualifying - 
the parching heat in ſummer, ſhut out the Si- 
rocco and other unwholeſome winds, and often 
ſecure themſelves againſt the reigning epide- 
mic; and againſt heavineſs of the head, ca- 
tarrhs, and inflammations of the eyes, diſeaſes 
which afflict particular towns and ſituations, - 
when moiſt ſouthern winds prevail. 


* On an hot day in ſummer, the thermometer will be at 
62 in St. Paul's church, when it is at 50” ia any common 
| houſe», 75 on the ſhady fide of a ſtreet, and 80 in the ſun, 


E 4 That 
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That mountainous ſituations are very health- 
ful in the Weſt-Indies, we have many proofs ; 
and that people who have been ill in the low- 
lands, ſoon recover their health in the moun- 


tains, and avoid the trouble and expence of 
coming to Europe, 


At Mr. Hinton Eaſt's mountain, above the 
banks of Hope River, in Jamaica, the tempe- 
rature of the air being at about 75* is moderate 
and agreeable. In a garden there, belonging 
to this worthy gentleman, there are a multi- 
tude of European productions in their native 
beauty. There are alſo the Mango, Mangoſtan, 
Fack tree, Camphire tree, Gum Arabic tree, and 
ſeveral of the ſpices of India; among which, 
the Cinnamon tree flouriſhes in the higheſt per- 
fection: two plants of which, each about ſix 
inches long, were brought to the iſland in June, 
1782, in a French veſſel bound from the iſles of 
France and Bourbon to Hiſpaniola, but taken and 
made a prize of by the Flora, an Engliſh frigate. 
Theſe plants, with ſome others, were intended 
for the Governor of Hiſpaniola. This is the 
introduction of that valuable tree at Jamaica, 
which ſuits ſo well with its growth, that the two 
original plants bloſſomed, Mr. Eaft informed me, 
606 ROPE leeds in 178 55 from which he has pro- 

duced 
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duced many others: and it is probable, that 
the birds, which have every year robbed his 
trees of a conſiderable quantity of ſeeds, will 
plant many more in the woods, and that Cin- 
namon trees will be found growing wild there, 
and give riſe hereafter to doubts concerning 
their origin. 


If people, when they retire to theſe moun- 
tains for health, could leave their cares behind, 
and avoid the importunity of buſineſs, which 
is very difficult from the proximity of their 
homes, there would be leſs occaſion for Euro- 
pean voyages than 1s generally believed. But 
they are too near the intereſting ſcene which 
perhaps diſturbed their health, unleſs they can 
reſolutely determine to have no communication 
with their counting-houſes and plantations : 
for-in reality, coming to Europe, to the gene- 
rality of people, and where a ſea- voyage is not 
_ abſolutely neceſſary, is only cutting off the 
communication with care and anxiety, and 
giving the mind that relaxation which is neceſ- 
ſary for the reſtoration of n | 


Some of the mountains at the back of King- 
ſton in Jamaica, and in many other parts of 
the iſland, are remarkably healthful. At Cold 
Spring Mountain, which 1s computed to be 


about 
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about 1400 yards above the level of the ſea, 
the thermometer is ſometimes much below 60%, 
though the diſtance is not more than two hours 
ride from Kingſton *, where it is on a medium 


at 83˙ of Fabrenbeit's, or 22 of Reaumur's 
ale. 


The Maroon Negroes, who live in the dif- 
ferent mountains in that iſland, are active, 
enterpriſing, and hardy. But as thoſe moun- 
tains are very fertile, and all the neceſſaries of 
life procured with eaſe, their wants are ſup- 
plied without trouble, and they are equally 
ſtrangers to affluence as to induſtry. 
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The inhabitants who cultivate the Coffee, 
and Proviſion Mountains in Liguanea, when 
they deſcend to the plains, have the looks of 
newly-arrived Europeans, 


5 3 — B IS 


— 


The troops that are ſtationed in the iſland 
ſhould have barracks in theſe cool mountains, 
where they might uſe exerciſe, keep their 
health, and live well by cultivating proviſion 
gardens for themſelves, as land is cheap ; in- 
ſtead of being placed in the hot lowland 

towns, where they can neither be made good 


WES 


—_— — s — - —— —, 
* ——- — — 
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* Kingſton is in N. lat. 18* 15'. W. long. 96* 3S'. 
| ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers nor good citizens, and where they rot 
and perith from diſeaſes brought on by exceſ- 
five heat, indolence, drunkenneſs, and de- 
bauchery. 


The ſame cauſe, in the years 1781, 1782, 
and 1783, made ſuch havoc among the French 
and Spaniſh troops at the Cape in Hiſpaniola, 
that they were obliged to be diſperſed about in 
the country, or elſe it is thought that very few 
of them would have been fit for ſervice, or 
ever have returned to Europe. The French 
government, I have- been informed, has ſince 
had it in contemplation to erect barracks and 
hoſpitals for their troops in the quarter of 
Dondon, a mountainous fituation, eight leagues 
from the Cape, and to remove the garriſon 


there, or at leaſt to make it a retreat for con- 
valeſcents. 


I have had many opportunities of knowing 
the neceſſity for ſome regulation of this ſort - 
in Jamaica ; but it ſhould be performed in time 
of peace, for in war there is nothing but con- 
fuſion. The good effects that would reſult 
from it may be judged of already, by the 


health of the troops that are quartered at - 
Stoney» Hill barracks, 


In 
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In time of peace, the hot lowland and ſea- 
coaſt poſts, require no defence. It is then that 
health alone ſhould be conſidered ; and if the 
cool mountains are the only places where 1t 
can be preſerved, there 1s no reaſon to ſacrifice 
men, at that time at leaſt, in Jamaica. 


In time of war it is otherwiſe ; the frontier 
fortreſſes muſt be garriſoned. But then the 
troops ſhould be firſt ſeaſoned in the moun- 
tains, and be brought down to the plains, when, 
by being gradually inured, they are better able 
to bear duties in the ſeverity of the heat. 


This reflection, I know, extends only to the 
iſland of Jamaica,; for the other Engliſh co- 
lonies have not the advantage of ſuch lofty, 
Tpacious, abundantly W mountains, as 
variegate and fertilize that iſland.- For which 
reaſon, the troops, intended for their garriſons 
in time of peace, or for their defence in war, 
or to carry on any expedition againſt an enemy 
in that part of the world, ſhould be firſt ſent 
to the healthful Bermudan Iſlands, and remain 
there for ſeveral months, or for a year, if poſ- 
ſible, to acquire a proper ſeaſoning for tropical 
operations; from whence they might be tranſ- 
ported to almoſt any part of the Weſt-Indies, 
in a week or ten days “. 


„The Bermudas are in N. lat. 32", and 1 in W. long. 64". 
I am 
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I am ſenſible, that reformations are often 
eaſily planned on paper, that are very difficult 
in the execution.—The obſtacle to ſurmount 
in theſe ſuggeſtions is, the want of ſufficient 
barracks at the Bermudas, and in the moun- 
tains of Jamaica, for the accommodation and 
ſeaſoning of troops. But this difficulty is eaſily 
remedied.— Then ſucceſsful enterpriſe. might 


be looked for in war, and the ſecurity of our. 


poſſeſſions would be inſured, —and then, in- 
deed, the end and utility of troops, in the 
Weſt-Indies, might bear ſome proportion to 
the expence ; and the good ſenſe which ought 
to diſtinguiſh government, would be turned to 
an object, not leſs intereſting to ſound policy, 


than to ceconomy and humanity,—for at pre- 


ſent the troops are ſent thither only to be bu- 
ried: and let it be remembered, that this mode 
of interring a ſoldier, is more coſtly to his 


country, than a ſepulchre at home would be, 


adorned with a monument of marble. 


It is not ſimply, to heat alone, except when 
people are openly expoſed to the action of 
the rays of the ſun, that diſeaſes in general 
owe their origin in theſe climes; and even then, 
the Ictus Solis, or Coup de Soleil, though pro- 
ductive of dangerous fevers, has ſeldom been 
| known 


1 
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known to kill any perſon ſuddenly : which has 
been the caſe in Philadelphia, and many other 
parts uf North America *. I have felt equal 
inconvenience from heat at Venice, Naples, Rome, 
Montpellier, and alſo in Virginia ; and experi- 
ments have ſhewn, that the human frame can 
bear far greater degrees of heat than any cli- 
mate produces, without injury : and that cold 
alone can be ſuſtained without deſtroying life, 
even when ſome of its functions have been 
ſuſpended for a conſiderable time. 8 


But it is the tranſitions from one to the 
other, which are ſo annoying to human na- 
ture. It is theſe tranſitions between the tropics, 


* I ſaw a man lately at Straſbourgh, who has been inſane 
for more than a year, in conſequence of an Iddus Solit. The 
fatal effacts of being expoſed to the ſolar rays, have been ex- 

perienced in various countries. In England, in the year 
1709, on the $th of July, many people at work, and many 
horſes and oxen, were killed in the fields by the ſun's rays; 
and at Pekin, in the year 1743, between the 14th and 25th 
of July, eleven thoufand people periſhed in the ſtreets, from 
the ſame cauſe. 4 

+ ToaLpo ſays, the heat of the ſun was ſo great at Ment- 
pellier, on the goth of July, 19105, that eggs, expaſed to its 
action, were hardened as if they had been boiled. CHarMers, 
in his Account of the Heather and Diſeaſes of South Carolina, 
p. 17. favs, at South Carolina, he has ſeen * a beef-ſteak laid 
4 on a cannon, expoſed to the ſun for twenty minutes, 
« deprived of its juices, and ta be over-done.” 

| > ſmall 
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ſmall as they are, out of the ſun, that give riſe. 
to thoſe diſeaſes which are ſo fatal to unſeaſoned 
Europeans; becauſe their fibres and fluids are 
not qualified to ſuffer the diurnal revolutions in 
the frame, from the various impreſſions of the 
atmoſphere, as condenſed, or rarefied, by the 
abſence or preſence of the ſun: as brought 
from the ſea by day, or loaded with damp and 
frigorific particles from the land by night. 


Beſides, living in an hot ſteam as it were, 
their bodies are filled with it; and the turgid- 
neſs and firmneſs of the capillary veſſels of 
newly- arrived Europeans, require ſome time 
to render them ſufficiently pervious to let out 
the inflamed and rarefied parts of their rich 
blood by the pores, faſt enough to cool it and 
bring it down to a ſtate ſuitable to the climate, 
for the purpoſes of the well-being of the body: 
from which they are fubje& to inflammatory 
diſeaſes of the moſt, violent kind, upon the 
{lighteſt check to perſpiration. 


To ſupply the ſurface of the body with 
energy to carry on the important office of per- 
ſpiration, nature has eſtabliſned a greater cir- 
culation towards the ſkin, in hot climates, than 

is neceſſary in cold climates. 


—_ Thus 
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Thus the internal parts of people, who have 
lived long in hot climates, are drained, and 
loſe much of their natural heat and ſuſcepti- 
bility. They nauſeate inſipid things, and can 
bear the greateſt internal ſtimulus without in- 
conveniency. Hence ariſes the ſtrong deſire for 
ſalted meats, and alſo for peppers and ſpices, 
with which nature has dener ſupplied 
theſe climes. 


From the great relaxation and debility of 
the nervous ſyſtem in tropical climates, the 
moſt trivial change of the air, which makes 
but a ſmall variation on the thermometer, is 
productive of ſuch a ſenſation of cold, or heat, 
as is no more to be accounted for by the ope- 
ration of thoſe powers on the thermometer, 
than the influence of the moon: and there is 
not vigour enough in the extreme fibres and 
veſſels, to reſiſt and overcome the ſmalleſt op- 
preſſion of their functions. If the heat of 
the air ſhould ſink to 72®, and remain ſtationary 
for a day, in places where the medium is 80%, it 
produces an aguith or chilly ſenſation, that is 
hardly to be deſcribed. In the habitable.moun- 
tains, where the air is ſcarcely ever ſo cool as 
what is called temperate in Europe, people 
who go there ſuddenly from the lowlands, find 
the 
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the coldneſs at firſt hardly ſupportable; and 
that intolerable coldneſs which is felt on the 
ſummit of the Blue Mountains (the higheſt 
land in Jamaica, about 2400 yards above the 
level of the ſea,) is but the effect of the ſud- 
denneſs of the change from the ſcorching heat 
below: for the thermometer has never been 
known to be lower there than 425, and that 
even at night, during a North wind, in the 
month of February. 


The leaſt change in the wind alſo to the 
Weſt, or South, from the Eaſtern points, 
whence, by its conſtantly. blowing, the body 
becomes naturalized to it, though there ſhall 
be no difference found by the thermometer, 
whatever, is inſtantly felt, with languid, heavy, 
and feveriſh impreſſions ; ſimilar to thoſe pro- 
duced by the Sirocco wind in Italy. 


In this ſtate of body, heat, which has de- 
ſtroyed the tone of the nerves, and graduated - 
the fluids to its own ſtandard, is neceſſary for 
exiſtence ; but it muſt be uniform : and one 
of the reaſons that the rains are fo fatal be- 
tween the tropics is, that they increaſe both 
the heat of the day, and the coldneſs of the- 
night, and make more variety in, the atmo- 
ſphere then, than there is at any other time. 

* Heat 
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Heat and moiſture, uninterrupted, are not 
the cauſe of ſo much miſchief as is attributed, 
to them; for they carry a powerful remedy 
with them, which is perſpiration. The miſ- 
chief they produce. is, that they diſpoſe. the 
body to the ſlighteſt impreſſions from cold; 
and, however paradoxical it may appear, cold 
is the cauſe of almoſt all the diſeaſes in hot 
climates, to which climate alone 1s acceſlary. 


It is true, that the thermometer has ſhewn: 
much higher degrees of heat in the ſhade, 
without the tropics, and that there are greater 
tranſitions from heat to cold on certain days 
in many countries, and particularly on the 
continent of North America, than ever hap- 
pened between the tropics.—In Rome, on the 
3d of October, 1787, the thermometer, at ſix 
o'clock in the morning, was at 75, in my 
chamber window; and on the following morn- 
ing, at the ſame hour, and in the ſame place, 
it was down at 55. This difference was oc- 
caſioned by a torrent of rain which fell, for 
there was no change in the wind; that being 
on both days from the South. Such tranſitions 
never happen between the tropics. 


* | | In 
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In America, though natural tranſitions arg 
prejudicial, yet the Indians find artificial tran» 
ſitions otherwiſe. Their remedy for a cold, 
fever, ague, or rheumatiſm, is to ſweat them- h 
ſelves ſeverely in their ſweating ſtoyes, or 
ovens, for ſome time, and then to plunge, 
while ſweating, immediately into a river, or 
cold water, even in the depth of winter, This 
is alſo a practice in Finland and Ruſſia. The 
Indians, in hotter climates, bury themſelves in 
the hot ſand to ſweat themlſelyes, and then | 

plunge into cold water. e 


When I was at Lauſanne, in 1786, the candid 
and liberal Tissor told me, that the tranſitions 
from heat to cold are there ſometimes ſo great, 
by ſudden changes of the wind from Mont Jura, 
that invalids, and convaleſcents, feel conſidera- 
ble ill effects from them: and that in pulmonic; 
diſorders, thoſe changes have produced the 
moſt dangerous cqnlequanehs, - 


An eaſtern wind in England is perceived 
by invalids in their very beds. Sudden changes 
and tranſitions, in every climate, are prejudicial 
to the human frame. In temperatę climates, 
their influence is exerted chiefly on the weak, 
the relaxed, and the aged. In hot climates, 

F 2 every 
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every perſon is weak and relaxed; and infirmi- 
ties, that are unknown in temperate regions 
where the varied ſeaſons correct each other, 
until long life has exhauſted the vital flame, here 


make their unwelcome viſits to people of every 
age. 


An hot and moiſt Sirocco wind, immediately 
ſucceeding a cold dry Tramontana, in ſome ſitua- 
tions in Italy; and the cold ſharp Mifrau, and 
Biſe *, in many parts of the South of France, 
and in the neighbourhood of the Alps, have, 
to my knowled ge, deſtroyed ſeveral, and in- 
jured a multitude of debilitated people, who 
have been injudiciouſly placed, or careleſſſy 
expoſed, when ſent thither from other parts of 
Europe for their health. 


The thouphtlels cuſtom in England, of ſend- 
ing people in the Jatter ſtages of diſeaſes to 
thoſe countries, from their friends and fami- 
lies, annually receives the tribute of many lives, 
from theſe and ſimilar cauſes. Towns in warm 
ſituations, within the reach of winds from the 
Alps, and other gelid mountains, at ſome ſea- 
ſons of the year, are alſo graves to people who 


i®A Ss is a 8. E. by S. wind; a Tramontana a N.N.E. 
wind; a Mi au, or Miſtral, as it is called in Provence, is the 
Italian Vente Adae/tro, or N. W. wind 2 Biſe is à N. E. wind. 
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go to them in decays of the lungs. For ſuch 
ſcrophulous and confumptive diſorders as are 
eendemics of our atmoſphere, ſea voyages ſhould 
be made, or ſmall iſlands, remote from conti- 
nents, reſorted to, where the air, purely ma- 
Tine, is unclogged with vapours from the land, 
and where the climate 1s not only warm, but 
uniform; ſuch as Madeira *: or others in ftill 
warmer latitudes, which I have ſometimes 
known, when the diſeaſe had not too far ad- 
vanced, to anſwer better. 


Change of climate is undoubtedly neceſſary 
in all chronical diſeaſes of the lungs ; but there 
are few other diſeaſes that originate in Eng- 
land, in which the climate of England, of 
which there is great variety , according to 


local circumſtances, with change of place, 


and horſe-back exerciſe, is not equal to any 
other. Foreigners have an erroneous notion of 
the climate of England. Perhaps our atmo- 
ſphere 1 is not mild enough for the tender fibres 
of weak bodies; and for broken conſtitutions 


* Funchal, the capital of Madeira, is in N, lat. 32” 33's 
W. long. 16“. 
_ + The ſoftneſs of the atmoſphere, in general, and the 
mildneſs of the ſeaſons frequently, in the weſtern parts of 
England, particularly at Penſance in Cornwall, cannot be 
conceived 2 thoſe who have reſided in the eaſtern diſtricts 
only, 


FS - =: 
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where a decompoſition of the frame has begun 
to take place. But, take it for all in all, the 
climate of England is the beſt on the habitable 
globe. —For by what compariſon is a climate 
do be eſtimated, which produces ſuch a race of 
people as the Engliſh, and in which almoſt 
every ſpecies of animal arrives to the utmoſt 
perfection? 


The Cel; mutatio, or change of climate, ſo 
much commended by CeLsvs, and the beſt an- 
cient writers, is a very different thing from ſud- 

- den and uncertain tranſitions in the ſame cli- 
mate; and muſt ever be. attended with the 
greuteſt advantages, in all diuturnal diſorders: 
and particularly in thoſe of the endemial kind, 
or ſuch as are united with ſome conſtitutional 
defect, or any hereditary, or endemical taint *, 
And though conſumption of the lungs, the 
principal, and moſt deſtructive endemic of 
England, is rarely an intratropical primary 
diſeaſe, yet it is frequently a ſecondary and con- 
ſequential one, and requires the ſame expatria- 
tion: for the remedy is ſeated in the air which 
we breathe, and that ſurrounds us, and is, in 

* I have often known inveterate Lues Venereæ, particularly 
when ſeated in glandular parts, that could not be ſubdued by 


medicine in England, to yield to the climate of the Weſt- 
Tudies without any medicine whatever, 


thy 
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my opinion, the ſame in every part of the 
world. 


It is remarkable, that original conſumption, 
in particular, ſhould ſo often become incurable 
by reliance on regimen, or medicine, when it 
always gives ſufficient warning, and time, for 
| quitting the country, whoſe atmoſphere was 


the cauſe of it. Phyſic will certainly, in acute 


diſeaſes, do much: but what medicine can 
change the nature of climate, or the peculiar 
organization of a body, to which it is obnoxious? 


Reaſon, without the aid of medical light, 
ſuggeſts, that the remedy for an endemic of a 
moiſt atmoſphere, is a dry one ;—of an hot, 
a cold one of a light, an heavy one; of an | 
inland ſituation, a maritime one; and the 
reverſe, when circumſtances are reverſed.— 
But the change muſt be graduated to the con- 
ſtitution; and alſo to the ſtate of the diſeaſe : 
for, when that 18 far advanced, extremes are 
fatal. | 


CELsvs recommends a thick air, when the 
diſeaſe originated in a thin one; for which 
-reaſon he ſent the conſumptive of Italy, to the 
-more denſe atmoſphere of Alexandria * : where 
the Romans chiefly reſorted in pulmonic dif- 


© Lib. III. cap. 22, 
F 4 | ceaſes, 
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eaſes. But PLIxx, in one place, attributes the 
principal benefit that aroſe from this practice 
to the air of Egypt being impregnated with 
terebinthinous effluvia from the pine foreſts * ; 
and in another place, to the length of the ſea- 
voyage: and ſays, that Ax N EUS GALLIo, ha- 
ving a ſpitting of blood, went thither on that 
account . 


GALEN adviſes Tabiæ t, as a reſidence for 
Roman conſumptive people :—the air of which 
place, beſides the reſtorative quality of the 
milk it affords, I believe to be an admirable 
contraſt to the moſt heavy air of Rome, and 
the Campania. 


After extolling the milk of Tabiæ, the ex- 
cellence of which, he ſays, arvſe from the 
dryneſs of the air, the goodneſs of its paſtures, 
and the abundance of balſamic and healing 
herbs that grew there; which herbs alſo, he 
ſays, imparted a ſalubrious quality to the air; 
he proceeds to deſcribe the advantages of its 
ſituation, He ſays, It is moderately high, 


Lib. XXIV, cap. 6. Hiſt. Nat. 

J Lib. XXXI. cap. 6. Hiſt. Nat. 

1 This place at preſent is called Stabia by the Blieb 
it is a little village not far from Pompeia, on the N. E. fide of 
the bay of Naples. 

« and 
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1c and ſomething more than thirty furlongs 
« from the ſea, which it fronts; and is ſituated 
« near the deep part of the bay, between Sur- 
“ rentum and Naples, but nearer to Surrentum. 
The fide of the hill is large, extending in 
« length to the ſea, not intirely to the ſouth, 
« but a little inclining to the weſt; and is de- 
« fended from the northern and eaſtern winds. 
&« Tt is near Veſuvius; the fires of which 
« greatly conduce to the dryneſs of the circum- 
% ambient air. There is neither ſtagnant wa- 
e ter, nor marſh, nor any river of conſequence 
e in its neighbourhood. Veſuvius defends it 
from the north winds ; and the cinders, and 
« other materials which are emitted with its 
« fires, being blown thence towards the 
&« ſea, by thoſe winds, contribute to dry the 
n 


After 


* IT do not know how far the adjacent country to Veſuvius 


might, in GaLEen's time, be affected by it; but at preſent, ' 


unleſs at the time of a great eruption, there is very little effect 
to be perceived in the air, until near its top: round the ſum- 
mit of which, there is a thin covering of flowers of ſulphur,of 
a deep yellow, and in ſome places of an orange colour, pre- 
cipitated from the vapour that is thrown up from the internal 
fires. The vapour itſelf ſmells ſtrongly ſulphureous, and pro- 
duces a ſenſation ſimilar to the evaporation of ſpirit of ſalt, or 
aqua fortis : it is ſo powerful, that, in looking down into the 
crater, I have been nearly ſuffocated. Breathing through an 
handkerchief, i is the ER of the Ciceront della montana; and 

I found 
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After this, judicious deſcription, that great 
man, ſoaring above the narrow limits that ter- 
minate the views of common minds, ſays, 
x< any elevated ſituation, in any other tempe- 
rate climate, dry as this is, not far from the 
„ ſea, neither ſo near as to be expoſed to the 
violence of its winds, nor ſo low as to be 


ſubject to receive the vapours of any low 


„grounds, not fronting the north, nor yet too 
much expoſed to the meridian ſun, may pro- 
«* duce the fame ſalutary effects; but for the 


I found it enabled me to ſtay longer on the top than [ could 


otherwiſe have done. My watch-chain, being of highly po- 


Iiſhed ſteel, was inftantly turned black on the top of the 
mountain, and continued afterwards of a yellowiſh, ruſty, 
bronze colour. The thermometer, at Re/ina, and at the baſe of 
Veſuvius, was'73*; and on the top of Veſuvius, which is 


about 1312 yards above the level of the adjacent fea, it was 


65. This was on the 28th of September, 1787. 
The moſt terrible eruption of Veſuvius happened before 
GarLen's time, in the year 79, and in the reign of Titus; 


when the cinders were carried by the winds, not only to 


Rome; but to Africa and Egypt. The fiſhes were deſtroyed 
by the heat of the ſea in the bay of Naples; the birds were 
ſuffocated in the air: the celebrated and ancient towns of 


Stabia and Herculaneum, and alſo Pompeii, while the people 


were in the theatre, were covered with cinders. It was at 


this eruption that Priny the hiſtorian loſt his life. He com- 


manded the Roman fleet at Miſenum; and went to examine 


the cauſe and progreſs of the conflagration : but, by approach- 


* too near, he was ſuffocated, clofe by Herculaneum. 
improve- 
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* improvement of the milk, and meliorating 
de the air, the grounds ſhould be planted with 
# ſalubrious herbs and fruits: ſuch as A groſtis, 
« Lotus, Polygonon, Meliſſophyllon, Lentiſcus, 
Arbutus, Rubus, Hedera, Cytiſus, &c. *. 


© Beſides maritime ſituations, long voyages, 
change of climate, and milk diet, the ancients 
were alſo folicitous concerning exerciſe, geſta- 
tion, and motion, in conſumptions; the de- 
grees and modes of which, applicable to va- 
rious other diſeaſes, were proportioned to the 
ſtrength of the patient . But thoſe err ex- 
ceedingly who attribute to the motion of ſail- 
ing, the benefit which 1s often derived in dif- 
ferent diſeaſes, from ſca-voyages, and which 
I believe depends ſolely upon the ſea air. It 
is from the aer purus,” in the navigatio 
« longat; the © vitæ in mari e * the 


* Onan ut bod, BiE Ales 1. | | 

+ Ceisvs, Lib. II. cap. 15. Lib. III. cap. 22. GaLz- 
Nus de Sanitate Tuenda, et variis aliis Locis. Oz1Bas1vs, 
Med. Collect. Lib. VI. Cxlius AuRELIANUs de Phthi- 
fica Paſſione, ALEXAND. TRALLIANUs, Lib. X. H. Ma- 
CURIALIs de Arte Gymnaſtica, &c. &c. 

t Cersvs, Lib. II. cap. 15- Lib. III. cap. 22. Lib. IV. 
cap. 4. C=L1vs AUR EL. de Phthiſica Paſſione, Ox IBAstus, 
Lib. VI. c. 23. Prinivs, Hiſt. Nat. Lib. XXXI. c. 6. 

$ ARE Tæus de Curat. Diuturn. Morb. Lib. I. c. 1. 


vita 
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“ vita in mari acta *; the © vita in mari degi- 
<« tur +,” from whence the benefit ariſes. 


The motion of a ſhip produces no other effect 
than ſickneſs ; which, as PLiny 1 and Orisa- 
sus 8 obſerve, is ſuch as is produced by Helle- 
Sore. But this effect is generally over in a day 
or two, and does no other ſervice than what 
ariſes from agitating the body, and cleanſing 
the firſt paſſages. Sea- ſickneſs, like any other 
ſickneſs of the ſtomach, by leſſening the action 
of the heart and arteries, at firſt diminiſhes 
hectic heat; but, when it continues long, it 
produces. miſchiefs, which I have already men- 
tioned ||. X 


It is alſo the effect of very ſuperficial obſer- 
vation, to aſſert that ſea air, or ſea- ſide air, 
is detrimental in pulmonic diſeaſes ;—or that 
ſea air, or ſea-ſide air will invariably cure 
them ;—or not to know that ſea air, and ſea- 
fide air, may be very different things,—the lat- 
ter, often vitiated by ſituation ; and by winds, 
at particular ſeaſons of the year, from conti- 


* ARETEvUs de Curat. Diuturn. Morb Lib. II. cap. 3. 
+ Ibid. de Curat. Phthiſis. 

t Lib. XXXI. cap. 6. 

$ Lib. VI. cap. 23. 

{| Vide p. 16. 
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guity to other countries, and from paſſing over 
marſhes, and other unwholeſome places:—as + 
at Hieres, near Toulon, which is, at ſome. ſea- 
ſons of the year, a ſituation favourable to weak 
bodies, —at others, pernicious. 

It has ever been the practice of phyſicians 
who ſtudied nature, to remove their patients 
to ſituations, oppoſite to thoſe, in which their 
diſeaſes originated ;—from land, to ſea; - from 
ſea, to land ;—from mountains, to valleys ;— 
from valleys, to mountains: and to remedy 
local diſeaſes, by local contraries. 


Change of climate has often cauſed a great 
revolution in the habit, and has performed 
miracles in diſeaſes, without any intrinſic ſupe- 
riority in the air of the ſpot reſorted to. 


Montpellier, that moſt ſalubrious place, to 
people from diſtant countries, is not remarka- 
ble for the health, or beauty, or longevity of 
its native inhabitants; and has been often af- 
flicted with violent epidemical diſeaſes. I have 
obſerved at Montpellier, that patients coming 
there, in pulmonic diſeaſes, generally benefit 
exceedingly at firſt; and as generally remain 
ſtationary afterwards, Having aſcertained this 
fact, I have warned thoſe, whom J have ſent 


thither, 
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thither, not to deſpair, if, flattered by a great 
change for the better at firſt, they ſhould after. 
wards find their complaints at a ſtand ; nor to 
relinquiſh the hopes of recovering, if the good 
effects of that climate, after a time, ſhould 
begin to abate. In ſuch caſes I always adviſe 
them to quit Montpellier for a while, and go ta 
Avignon, or to Aix, or to Marſeilles, and return 
after a little abſence to Montpellier. From ſuch 
little changes, and moving about (for neither 
the ſame air, food, nor medicine, continues to 
agree long with conſumptive people), I have 
found the moſt ſalutary conſequences &: eſpe- 
cially when the patient has been able to vary 


his ſituation, according to SYDENHAM' 8 Wies, 
on een +. : | 


In the preceding obſervations, I am aware 
that I have preſcribed only for the affluent :— 
and it is with concern I ſee, and, have often 


* Peregrinatio, or travelling, is ſtrongly recommended by 
Otrsvs, Lib. IV. cap. 4. Zozimus, PLiny the younger's 
freed-man, was cured of a ſpitting of blood by long travelling 
in Egypt, to which place his humane maſter 28 him from 
Rome. —Epiſt. XIX. Lib. 5. 

+ Aris aud ORIBASJͤs had a different opinion of 
horſeback exerciſe: the former, Tetr. I. Serm. 3. cap. 7. 
ſays, Pectori peſſimum eſt; and the latter, Med. Collect, 
Lib. VI. cap. 24. ſays, * Thoraci infenſiſſima eſt.” Horſe 
back exerciſe is, doubtleſs, improper, while pain, or inffam- 
mation, or plethora is preſent, | 

1 ſeen, 
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ſeen, the fate of the indigent, in pulmonary 
conſumption. —lIt is a diſeaſe in which there is 
no remaining upon the ſpot, where it origi- 
nates; and, unleſs taken in the very beginning, 
of doubtful cure, under all the advantages I 
have enumerated.— It is a diſeaſe, neither of 
vice, nor intemperance; ſometimes of accident; 
but, in general, from a variance between the or- 
ganization of a body, and the climate wherein 
it is placed. — Vet, unleſs there ſhall be ſome ex- 
treme defe& in the formation of the thorax, 
nature has not denied a cure; but it is that 
hard ordinance which proſcribes thoſe their 
native countries, who never offended her 
laws :—an ordinance that has no conſideration, . 
for the poor. —Czlum fugere, quod fecit malum. 


Diſeaſes of climate muſt ever remain; but 
there is no climate in which ſome diſeaſes are 
not acquired that might be avoided : and there 
is no climate in which ſo much care and cir. 
cumſpection are required to ſecurethe body from 
diſeaſes, and where they are ſo violent and 


rapid, as that which is the ſubject of the pre- 
ſent conſideration. | 


The riding notion that people are to die 7 
of putrid diſeaſes in hot climates, unleſs they 
keep up their ſpirits, and embalm their bodies, 
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by the aſſiſtance of an additional quantity of 
wine, ſtrong liquors, and living well, as it is vul- 
garly called, has cauſed the death of thouſands, 


Another almoſt equally pernicious practice, 
from the ſame notion of putrefaction, among 
new-comers, 1s, to devour great quantities of 
fruit, and to drench themſelves with acid 
drinks ; but if they eſcape a flux, they deſtroy 
the tone of the ſtomach, and are ſoon left 
without either appetite or digeſtion. 


Some people heat themſelves by too much 
exertion, or by violent exerciſe in the ſun: and, 
when heated, expoſe themſelves to get haſtily 
cooled. Others expoſe. themſelves to rain; or 
walk in wet graſs ; or ſit long in the night air 
theſe are aguſes of great miſchief. 


Feſtivity, the reſource of men, and dancing, 
the reſource of women, are cuſtoms much 
pra@iſed in the Weſt-Indies ; and hoſpitality, 
which there knows no bounds, ſometimes 
makes her kind offices and amuſements dan- 
gerous to her friends. New-comers have no 
buſineſs at feaſts, or at balls. 


There is, in the inhabitants of hot climates, 


unleſs preſent ſickneſs has an abſolute controul 
over 
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6ver the body, a promptitude and bias to plea- 
fab, and an alienation from ſerious 8 
and deep reflection. The brilliancy of the 
ſkies, and the levity of the atmoſphere, con- 
ſpire to influence the nerves againſt philoſophy 
and her frigid tenets, and forbid their * 

among the children of the ſun. 


The means of preventing diſeafes in hot cli- 
mates, are founded on the fame principles as 
the means of preventing them in every other 
climate are. The theme has been much worn 
by divines, philoſophers, and phyſicians.” 


If Temperance had not ſo many powerful 
adverſaries to contend with, in the numerous 
relatives to ſenſuality, every perſon would be 
healthy. The young would be ſo from preſent, 
and the old from paſt, obſervance. But there 
ſeems to be ſuch a variety of claims in the 
body, each nerve contending for its portion of 

pleaſure, that reaſon is often loſt in the conflict, 


and driven from her throne by the anarchy of 
paſſions. 


By keeping the body quiet, and cool within, 
as well as without, the firſt object of ſeaſoning 
in hot climates will be attained; which is, to 
moderate the action of the folids, and to dimi- 
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niſh the volume and denſity of the fluids: 'Thus 


the ſerum of the blood 1s neither heated, nor 
rendered acrid ; leſs thirſt is excited, and alſo 
leſs perſpiration : by which means both the 
riſque and the danger of checking kat hi 
ſuddenly are obviatedi 


Living in an houſe with lofty and ſpacious 
rooms, in a dry ſituation; keeping within 
doors as much as poſſible during the middle 
of the day; never travelling on a full ſtomach; 
or when heated with wine ; avoiding the night 
air in general, but in particular after travelling 
much, or having been much expoſed, on the 
ſame day in the heat of the ſun ; never fitting 
down, or remaining in a current of air, with wet 
linen on, or when much heated ; nor ſuffering 
the body to cool ſuddenly, by unbuttoning or 
throwing off the coat, or any other part of the 
dreſs; never going out when it rains, and if by 
accident overtaken in it, to get as ſoon as poſſible 


do bed, and remain there an hour or two, firſt 
putting the feet in warm water, and drinking 


a baſin or two of warm tea; purſuing ſome 
amuſement in vacant hours from buſineſs, that 
is not fatiguing, and that does not agitate the 
mind; going to bed, and riſing, at early 
hours; taking much reſt, for that is neceſſary ; 
ſleeping as coolly as poſſible, but never upon a 


| ground floor if it can be avoided; uſing gentle 


ex- 
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exerciſe early in the morning; drinking but little 
wine, and that Claret or Madeira, but no ſpiritu- 
ous liquors, nor punch, for acids are, in the end, 
deſtruction to the ſtomach; eating light food 
of eaſy digeſtion, roaſted in preference to boiled, 
and of whatever ſort beſt agrees with the ſto- 
mach (for thofe countries have a great variety of 
luxuries, as well as neceſſaries of life); uſing 
but little butter; vegetables well boiled; fruit 
ſparingly; tea or coffee for breakfaſt; avoid- 
ing ſuppers; with now and then taking a doſe 
of ſalts, and making that day, a day of abſti- 
nence, are the beſt cautions, and precepts for 
health, that I can give. 


I dare not recommend cold bathmg ; it is 
death with intemperance, and dangerous where 
there is any fault in the viſcera. It is a luxury 
deni:d to almoſt all except the ſober and ab- 
ſtemious females ; who well know the delight 
and advantage of it. Indiſcriminate bathing 
has been fatal to ſeveral men whom I remem- 
ber, that uſed it, to add pungency to the ap- 
petite of voluptuouſneſs. People muſt be tem- 
perate in their way of living, and free from 
obſtructions in the viſcera, who bathe. There- 
fore, I believe it will not accord with-either the 
habits, or ſituations of many. 


G2 When 
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When I recommend drinking nothing but 
water in hot climates, as the moſt certain 
inſurance of health, I expect to have but few 
diſciples to embrace my doctrine, eſpecially 
among thoſe that have moſt need of it; ho 
are, ſuch as have broken down their conſtitu- 
tions by intemperance at home. Nor will it 
receive much ſupport from the crude and indi- 
_ geſted notions of thoſe, who think, that the 
*© moſt abſtemious and temperate perſons often 
die ſoon; in unhealthy countries, as well as the 
irregular and debauched *.“ But J aver from 
my own knowledge, and cuſtom for ſeveral 
years, as well as from the cuſtom and obſerva. 
tions of many other people, that thoſe who 
drink nothing but water, or make it their prin- 
cipal drink, are but little affected by the cli- 
mate; and can undergo the greateſt fatigue 
without inconvenience. There are. habits of 
body to which water-drinking may be objec- 
tionable ; but that can ſcarcely ever happen 
among young people, and thoſe of a plethoric, 
or of an inflammatory tendency. 


Whatever mode of living may be proper 
after people have lived long in hot climates; 
* LIxp's Eſſay on Diſcaſes incidental to Europeans in Hot 


Climates, p. 8 edit. 3. | 
| and 
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and when, perhaps, by having been frequently 
diſeaſed, the inflammatory diatheſis of the body 
is paſt, while it remains (as it will with. ſome 
people for many years), thoſe who uſe water 
for their common drink, will never be ſubje& 
to troubleſome, nor dangerous diſeaſes. The 
greateſt inconvenience I know, attending water- 
drinkers is, that their appetite 1s generally ſa 
keen, that they often eat more than they 
ought.——An occaſional oppreſſion at the ſta- 
mach thus created, is beſt relieved by three 
grains of Alpes, or a few grains of Rufus's pill, 
where thoſe medicines are not exceptionable, 
made into a pill, and taken at bed-time, | 


The gratefulneſs of cool liquors in hot cli, 
mates, is among the firſt ſenſations of luxury, 
A glaſs of water, or wine, that has been much 
cooled, produces a very different effect on the 
ſtomach, as well as on the palate, to what 
either does in an equal ſtate of heat with the 
atmoſphere, A late diſcovery for generating 
ice, from an artificial frigorific compoſition, 
will be of great benefit in Topical countries ; 
as there is no place fo ſituated, where this 
compoſition will not afford as much inftan- 
taneous refrigeration as can be required, either 
for the purpoſe of medicine, or fog the-luxury of 
the table. The preparation is as follows , 
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Take Oil of Vitriol, and Water, of each an 
equal weight; or by meaſure 1 and 4-5ths of 
Water, to 1 of Oil of Vitriol. Mix theſe to- 
gether, by adding the Oil by degrees. Let 
this mixture, which will be very hot, ſtand 
until it is cold; and after it has been ſo for 
ſeveral hours, or longer, take fourteen ounces 
of it, and diſſolve in it ſixteen ounces of Glau- 
ber's ſalt powdered :—add the ſalt by degrees, 
and ſtir it, until it is diſſolved. This quantity 
will ſerve to cool one bottle of any liquor, at a 
time, and the ſame proportion is to be obſerved 
for any other purpoſe. The {ſalt muſt be kept 
from the air, before, as well after, it is pow- 
dered, that is intended for this. ſolution :— 
for when it has acquired that white appearance 
which Glauber's ſalt will do by long keeping, 
and by being expoſed to the air, it is unfit for 
this proceſs. The ſolution of the ſalt ſhould 
be made in a thin glaſs jar, and whatever is 
intended to be cooled by it, is to be put inta 
it, in another thin veſſel. It may be made in an 
_ earthen or wooden veſſel, but the thickneſs of 
theſe veſſels diminiſhes the coldneſs of the ſolu- 
tion. This ſolution, made in the moſt accu- 
rate manner, has ſunk the thermometer from 
62* to 10*, a reduction of 52 degrees. When 
much refrigeration, or congelation, is re- 
quired, it is neceſſary to make two or more 

{olutions, 
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ſolutions, and put one in a very thin tin, or 
glaſs veſſel, into another. But in a common 
way of making it, and in almoſt any veſſel, it 
will reduce the thermometer forty degrees, and 
will be ſome hours before it returns to the heat 
of the atmoſphere, when the coldneſs is not 
taken often, by the refrigeration of bodies, 
immerſed in it. Rut the greateſt degree of 
coldneſs is at the firſt inſtant the ſalt is diſſolyed. 


Though there is abundance of excellent wa- 
ter in moſt of the Weſt-Indian iſlands, particu. 
larly in Jamaica, in which there are alſo ſprings 
of powerfully hot ſulphureous, and cold chaly- 
beate waters; yet for the common purpoſes of 
life, it 1s an article of too much conſequence to 
health, not ta merit the greateſt attention in 
the choice of it, in reſpect to its pureneſs from 
any vegetable, metallic, or ſaline property: 


and its tranſparency and levity, from not being 
loaded with terrene matter. 


Mineral and brackiſh waters may eafily be 
diſtinguiſhed by the taſte : and water that is ſo 
ſituated as to receive the leaves of trees, and 
yegetables, unleſs it be in a very rapid ſtream, 
ſhould never he uſed, | 


& 4 ." 
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Individuals are not fo likely to be diſtreſſed, 
as navies and armies; to which great miſery 
has often ariſen on this account. 


Voyages and expeditions, in different parts 
of the world, are full of recitals of this ſort. 


The Engliſh troops, during the ſiege of the 
Havannah, in 1762, ſuffered greatly from bad, 
water. The people, during the ſiege of On- 
Mus, in 1622, according to Monoxe's Jour- 
nal, were terribly afflicted with the bloody flux, 
from drinking brackiſh water. The Earl of 
Cumberland loſt ſix hundred men out of the 
thouſand which he landed at Puerto Rico, in 
1597, by the ſame diſeaſe ; and principally, it 
is ſaid, from the ſame cauſe : between the 6th 
of June, when they landed, and the 14th of 
Auguſt, when the ſurvivors departed from the 
iſland: © Port Louis, in the Iſle of France, has 
been ſeveral times nearly depopulated by the 
bloody flux, before the great river water was 
brought down there; and in all the colonies, 
both in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, there are 
towns which ſuffer great inconvenience from 
their-founders not having duly conſidered the 
importance of good water, before they began. 
to fix their habitations. 

5 94 917 The 
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The Engliſh drink more wine and ſpirits than 
the French; the French more than the Spani- 
ards; and we calculate the mortality of each, 
by this rule. The Spaniards live to great ages 
in the plains of Sr. Jacques, Cotuy, and Begue, 
in St. Domingo; partly from the ſalubrity of 
the air, but chiefly from their ſobriety. 


Our troops in the Weſt-Indies are killed by 
drinking new raw rum; and ſo are the lower 
order of mechanics, and white people on the 
plantations, Jo 


The conſequence of drinking rum and water, 
or Grog, as it is called, is, that habit increaſes 
the deſire of more ſpirit, and decreaſes its 
effects; and there are very few grog-drinkers 
who long ſurvive the practice of debauching 
with it, without acquiring the odious nuiſance 
of dram drinkers ſtercoraceous breath, and 
downright ſtupidity and impotence. 


Rum and water in an wholeſome beverage; 
and when taken in moderation, and made very 
weak of rum, it is perhaps, for laborious peo- 
ple, the beſt liquor to quiench their thirſt with: 
for rum is a great corrector of water, and pro- 
moter of perſpiration. But the exceſs of the 
proportion of the rum to the water {hould be 


guarded 
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guarded againſt, by thoſe who intend to pre- 
ſerve their health, with the utmoſt watchful- 
neſs. A man who is determined, either by 
choice or neceſſity, to drink rum and water, 
ſhould keep a jealous eye oh his meaſure; that 
once violated, his palate becomes vitiated : and 
if reaſon be not exerted to prevent, it will ſel- 
dom be found equal to the taſk of correctin 

an habit, eſtabliſhed on the ruins of fortitude. 


Soldiers collect their rations of rum, or ſell 
their proviſions ta buy it, until they have got a 
ſufficient quantity to debauch with. If they 
drank in a regular mannex, and well diluted 
with water, the quantity of rum allowed them, 
and no more, and that of good quality, it 
would do them no injury: but this is not the 
| Caſe, nor ever can be in the Weſt-Indies, while 

they are quartered in towns, | 


If the native white inhabitants of the iſlands 
were not inclined to temperance, which they 
are in an eminent degree, the drunkenneſs of 
the ſlaves, with its cadaverous effects in their 

aſpects, and the ſhocking pollution of their 
manners, would render the vice of intoxica- 
tion ſo odious, that pride would revolt at a 
practice ſo debaſing to body and mind. Here 
are examples that would have deterred the 


Spartan 
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Spartan youth, without any trouble to their 
parents. | 


The Creole women ſeldom drink any thing 
but water. This they carry to exceſs; and 
many of them require wine, which from the 
want of habit they cannot drink. They live, 
in general, as long as the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope ; and though they are ſubject to nervous 
complaints, they are ſeldom ſubject to ſuch as 
are dangerous: and to inflammatory. diſeaſes, 
partial ones excepted, ſcarcely ever. 


They injure their nerves by not taking ſuf- 
ficient exerciſe, and by uſing too great a quan- 
tity of acids, ſalted meats, vegetables, and 
fruits; and this crude diet makes the neceſſity 
tor the pernicious and — large a 
of peppers. 


Acids, in every climate, create coſtiveneſs, 
endanger the ſweetneſs of the breath, and are 
fatal to the organs of digeſtion. It is to this 
cauſe, principally, that I attribute the inſupera- 
ble ſourneſs in the ſtomach, the caldneſs of the 
ſkin, and partly the pallidneſs of the com- 
plexion, of the inhabitants of hot climates. 


The natives of the French iſlands drink ſuch 
quantities of lemonade, with their cold acid, 
I vegetable 
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vegetable diet, that they ſometimes are ſuddenly 
ſeized with a total loſs of appetite and digeſtion, 
which is followed by an imbecillity of the whole 
body, from which they never recover. 1 

HitLary ſays, “the common ſweat, even 
of perſons who are well, when taſted in the 
„ Weſt-Indies, is ſo very ſalt and acrid, that 
55 it taſtes like the ſalt or ſpirit of hartſhorn 
* mixed with water *.” I cannot ſay I have 
often found this remark verified; but, gene- 
rally, on the contrary, from the climate being 
unfavourable to animalization, the ſweat has a 
nearer affinity to the ſpirit of vinegar. All the 
fluid excretions, in habits not hilious, are im- 
pregnated with an acid acrimony; and the 
ſweat 1s ſo powerfully ſo, generally, that the 
rooms of ſick people ſmell like the ſteam of 
acid preparations : and I have always obſerved, 
that the uſe of aromatic ſcents, and the burn- 
ing of fragrant woods and herbs, were more 
refreſhing to the patient, and cleanſing to his 
chamber, than the ſprinkling of vinegar, and 
the uſe of: acids. 


The idea that every thing in hot climates 
inclines to putrefaction, by the alkaleſcent 
dliſpoſition of the animal juices, while life re- 


Introduction, p. 6. 
Ns mains, 
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mains, appears to me to be totally void of 
foundation. If bile. be prone to alkaleſcence, 
milk, lymph, and chyle, are prone to acidity, — 
and all habits are not bilious. It is eertain, 
that putrid fermentation is ſoon excited after 
death ; but there are no peſtilential, nor eon- 
tagious fevers, at leaſt in the iſlands: either 
becauſe the air is impregnated with a ſubtile 
acidity drawn from the ſea in theſe iflands, 
which accounts for many phznomena attri- 
buted to moiſture only *, or that it is ſo rarefied 
as to prevent that aggregation and condenſa- 
tion of miaſma, by which it cannot acquire 
quantity, or force, ſufficient to inflict diſeaſes, 
and is divided, broken, and diſperſed through | 
the air, in impotent ſolution. —Befides, the 

atmoſphere, by regular winds, is in conſtant 
agitation, and there are no calms of ſufficient 
duration to make any malignant exhalation 
ſtationary. 


* Sicciſſima in his locis (Java) anni tempeſtate ferrum, 
chalybs, æs, argentum denique, citius rubiginem et ærugi- 
nem contrahunt, quam in Europa pluvioſo ac autumnali 
anni tempore. | _ BoxTivs, Dial, Primus. 

Aer in America adeo efficax rodendo, ut metalla fere omnia 
'conſumat, ut de acre Bermudenſi Britanni teſtantur. 

35 Box RHAAv. Chem. Tom. I. de Aere. 


Much 
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Much has been ſaid by writers concerning 
malignant and putrid fevers, and the tendency 
of all fevers to putrefaction, in hot climates. 
But ſuch opinions are not founded on practice, 
However they may ſeem to agree with theory. 
The great endemic there, is the Nervous Remit- 
tent Fever, which is unattended with any putrid 
ſymptoms, and which. has its feat in the ner- 
vous ſyſtem ; or, as I have often thought, in the 
brain itſelf. I ſcarcely remember to have ſeen 
a fever accompanied with petechial, or purple 
ſpots, in the Weſt-Indies, where the circula- 
tion had not been forced with cordials and hot 
regimen ; and it is very uncommon to find the 
parts livid, or gangrenous, where bliſters have 
been applied, unleſs when the patient has not 
been properly evacuated in the beginning of 
Nis diſeaſe : or in ſome groſs habit, where the 
ſolids and fluids were previouſly in a ſtate of 

_ diſeaſe and corruption. 


Perhaps, the poſition, that ſuy blood, and 
inflammatory diſeaſes, occur oftener than other- 
wiſe, in hot climates, is nearer the truth; and 
are the general produce of all, excepting au- 
tumnal months : in which intermittents reign, 
and debility characteriſes diſeaſes. 


In 
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In the vicinity of Kingfon in Jamaica, in 
the months of January, February, and March, 
in the year 1779, there was not one ſhower 
of rain; and the ſea-breezes were violent. 
The diſeaſe prevalent, was rheumatiſm. Of 
the many hundreds whom I bled, during thoſe 
three months, and the following one, there 
was not one perſon of either ſex, or of any 
colour, whoſe blood was not ſizy. 

In all hot climates, females arrive at matu- 
rity earlier, and they alſo ſooner decay, than 
in cold climates. In youth, obſtruction of the 
menſes is more frequent, and greater inconve- 
niences follow their temporary ſuppreſſion here 
than in other climates; but leſs inconveniency 
attends the final ceſſation of menſtruation. The 
ceſſation of this diſcharge, though at the ad- 
vanced and natural time of life, in every cli- 
mate, cauſes a revolution in the habit that is 
attended with danger, and conſtitutes the moſt 
critical period of a woman's life. Bleeding, in 
a ſmall quantity, a few days before the accuſ- 
tomed time of the return of this evacuation, 
for many months, after the firſt ceſſation, is the 
only general remedy, for indiſpoſitions occa- 
ſioned by it, which can be adviſed. 


Though 
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Though females do arrive at early maturity 
in hot climates, there are none of thofe won- 
derful inſtances of early pregnancy in the Weſt- 
Indies, that travellers ſpeak of, and ſuch as 
are ſaid to have happened in other parts of the 

world. 
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SAvONAROLA ſays, he ſav a girl pregnant at 
nine years of age; Jacks Dt FokL1, one of 
eight years old; and Dzsears, in his comment 
on AvICENNA, that he ſaw a girl at Tournay, 
who at the age of nine years had already a 
child: many other tales of this fort are col- 
lected by the marvellous SCHENCKivs. | 
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After ſuch extraordinary events, it cannot 
appear improbable, that a young lady, as I 
was informed, at Aix, in the ſouth of France, 
in 1786, was then 5 in the twelfth year 
of her age: 


| Such inſtances as even this, though uncom- 
mon in the Weſtern world, and among the 
ancient Lacedemonians, were not uncommon 
among the Athenians, Thebans, and Romans. 
Policy, which has converted the early exerciſe 
of the natural paſſions to advantage in ſome 

ſtates, has made it diſgraceful in others: 
EET. Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory furniſhes ſome inſtances of remarka- 
ble foecundity in extreme age, that are never 
to be met with in the Weſt-Indies. PLinY 
ſays, that Cornelia, of the family of the Scipios, 
brought forth a child in her ſixty- ſecond year, 
which child was afterwards the conſul Vo- 
luſius Saturnius : and that among the common. 
people, even the age of eighty-five afforded 
ſuch prolific examples *. 


However, though ſuch things are neither 
within my knowledge nor belief, the father 
DuTERTRE ſays, a ſavage Carribbean woman, 
of eighty years of age, had a child at Guada- 
loupe and he mentions an inſtance of another, 
who was ſuppoſed to be upwards of an hun- 
dred years old, that became pregnant, par 
un jeune garcon Francois F.* 


Hot climates are indeed very favourable to. 
geſtation and parturition. Difficult labours are 
not common; and children are generally born 
healthy and ſtrong ; and thrive more than they 
do in temperate climates, for a fewyears, and are 
not ſubject to the rickets, nor the ſcrophula : 


_ * Lib, VII. cap. 14. 
+ Tom. II. p. 380. | 3 
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after which they generally get into a flaccidity 
of muſcle, and acquire a paleneſs that cha- 
ractariſes their future complexion. 

Women ſoon recover from lying- in; and 
Indians and negroes often make it an affair of 
a few days, and ſometimes of a few hours only, 
and then purſue their occupation. 

If climate had not a conſiderable ſhare in 
the ſucceſs of the event, a remarkable occur- 
rence happened within my knowledge, in which 
ignorance and reſolution reduced an opera-. 
tion, ſuppoſed of great difficulty and danger, 
to a ſuppoſition that there is neither difficulty 


nor danger attending it: at leaſt when judici- 
oy 200 08 


In the year 1769, a negro woman (belong- 
ing to Mrs. Bland, a midwife), at Mr. Camp- 
$els graſs plantation at the Ferry, between 
Kingston and Spaniſh Town, in Jamaica, being 
in labour, ſhe performed the Ceſarean operation 
on herſelf, and took her child out of the left 


fide of her abdomen, by _— boldly through 
into the uterus. 


She performed this operation with a but- 
-cher's broken knife, about two inches and an 
: half 
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half long, — the part which joined to the handle. 
The poſition of the child was natural; ſhe cut 
through near the linea alba, on her left ſide, 
and cut into the child's right thigh, which 
preſented at the part, about three lines deep, 
and two inches and an half long. The child 
came out by the actions of his own ſtruggling. 

A negro midwife was ſent for to her, who cut- 
the navel cord, and freed the child, and re- 
turned the part of the navel cord adhering to 
the placenta, and a conſiderable portion of the 
inteſtines alſo, into the abdomen, which: had 

come out at the wound with the child. 


The ſurgeon who attended the plantation 
was ſent for, a few hours after the accident 
happened ; and judging, from the ſituation in 
which he found her, that ſome dirt had been 
put into the wound, by the old midwife,” with 
the inteſtines, he cut open the ſtitches that had 
been made, and carefully waſhed the parts clean, 


extracted the placenta at the wound, and then | 
ſtitched it up ** | 


” * * 


— — 


On the third dey after ſhe had gan: i 
from her {unk ſtate from the loſs of blood, 
which was conſiderable, a fever came on- 
which was removed by cooling medicines : the 
then took bark for ten days. The wound was 
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fomented and dreſſed properly, and was ſoon 
cured; and the woman was well in {ix weeks 
time from the accident, and able to go to her 
work. | 


The child died on the ſixth day, with the 
Jau: falling, as it is called; but came into the 


world e and Og f 


1 


The woman continued perfectly well, men- 


ſtruated regularly, and was with child again 


a year or two afterwards.—She attempted the 
ſame operation again, but was watched and 
prevented, and had a regular and proper la- 
bour. She had borne three children before 
this affair, all with natural and eaſy births. 
She was an impatient and turbulent woman, 
whoſe violence of temper was the only cauſe 
aſſigned for her conduct *. 

It is not uncommon, neither in the Weſt- 
Indies nor in Africa, to ſee white children, or 
white negroes, as they are called, from black 
parents. Mrs. JoxEs, in Spaniſh Town, in 
Jamaica, had a boy, whoſe father and mother 
were black, that was perfectly white, with 
white woolly hair, and grey eyes; but with 


* TI wrote what relates to the e at the time it hap- 


| pened.—It has already been 


lips, 
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high, noſe, and ſhape, intirely African. The 
white colour of the ſkin of people of this ſort 
is not like the ſkin of European white people; 
but much whiter, and without that redneſs 
diſtinguiſhable in the ſkin of Europeans. They 
are generally ny&alopian, and ſhort-lived;— 
Another caprice-of nature ſometimes produces 
piebald children from negro women. The 
Reverend Mr. Penlington, in Jamaica, had a 
black woman who brought forth a party- 
coloured black and white child: 


PL Ix's ſtory of the Proconnefian ſlave, who 
having had carnal knowledge of her maſter, 
and his ſteward, on the ſame day, and became 
pregnant by both of them, and brought forth 
two children reſembling their reſpective fa- 
thers; nor the ſtory of the adultereſs, men- 
tioned by Ar1STOTLE, are neither of them ſo cu- 
rious nor ſo deciſive an inſtance of EmTmvyerd, 
or ſuperfœtation, as one that happened at 
Shortwood eſtate, in Liguanea in Jamaica, 
ſome years ago. A negro woman brought 
forth two children at a birth, both of equal 
ſize, one of which was a negro, and the other 
a mulatto. On being interrogated upon the 
occaſion of their diſſimilitude, ſhe ſaid, the 
perfectly well knew the cauſe of it; which 
was, that a white man, belonging to the eſtate, 

re I came 
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came into her hut one morning before ſhe was 
up, and ſhe ſuffered his embraces almoſt in- 
ſtantly after her black huſband had quitted 
her. 


# | 


In the anatomical theatre at Leyden, when 
I was at that Univerſity, there were two 
{ſkeletons preſerved, ſaid to be the bones 
of twins differing remarkably in-colour, which 

a burgo-maſter's "wife brought into the world, 
in the time of ALBinus. What cauſe produced 

their diſſimilitude was not known. 


European animals in general degenerate in 
the Weſt-Indies; and, as they deſcend in a 
few generations, retain but little reſemblance 
of their original ſtock. How far this extends 
to the human race, as relative to natural en- 
dowments, is a ſubject of nice inquiry, and 
foreign to my preſent purſuit. However, if any 
inferiority be found at all, it does not appear 
in the firſt generation, or in thoſe born im- 
mediately of European parents. But on the 
contrary, if my obſervation be juſt, in people 
of this deſcription, there is equal capacity and 
ſtability of mind, with more acumen than in 
thoſe born in Europe. Whether this dimi- 
niſnes or not, in further removes, without 
Buropean mixture, abſtracted from the influ- 


Face 
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ence of habit and education, may adinit of 
ſpeculation. But let the change be how, or 
what it may, I have never obſerved. any de- 
clenſion in the qualities of the heart, nor in 
the tendency of the mind, that philoſophy 
could fairly attribute to nature. The women 
are generous, affectionate, induſtrious, and 
virtuous. . The men are brave, polite, and in- 
genious, and have a peculiar turn for the 
acquirement of belles lettres, and the elements 
of arts, that are not laborious. a 


' Powerful as the dn of paſſion and 

impatience is, indolence muſt prevail, where 
perpetual ſameneſs of the ſeaſons blunts the 
edge of energy, and where climate relaxes the 
muſcular fibres, and debilitates the nerves. 
European dogs loſe their ſcent, horſes their 
ſpeed, and human beings, of delicate ſtructure 
and fine feelings, ſink into a weariſome exiſt- 
ence, deprived of power and inclination to 
move. But there are different caſts of human 
beings, as well as of other animals. Men ge- 
nerated from the coarſer materials of northern 
melancholic matter, who on their native ſoil 
were intended to vegetate, labour, and die, 
often acquire an expanſion of ſoul, removed 
to warmer climes. They ripen in the ſun.— 
They get ideas in ſpite of nature. It is not 
| H + uncommon 
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- 


uncommon between the tropics, to ſee conten- 
tion for precedency, duel from punctilio, and 
the laws of honour obſtinately inſiſted on, 
by men, who, but a few years before, were 
imported from Europe to fulfil ſome ſervile 
office, in which they acted with ignorance and 
integrity, until the ſun had ſublimed their ſtu- 
pidity and diſſolved their principles. 


The reverſe of what is ſuppoſed to happen 
to the European, tranſlated to the Weſt-Indies, 


attends the African race. Every generation 


here, is an improvement on the former. That 
wild chaos of inſtinctive notions, which negroes 
bring from Africa, ſeldom can be modulated, 
unleſs they come from it very young, to bear 
any durable, rational impreſſion. ' When this 
happens, they look back with horror on their 
ſavage ſtate ; and do not eaſily forgive, unleſs 
ſome compliment be added on their improve- 
ments, the reproach of having been born in 
Africa, and of ever having lived in a ſtate that - 
nature intended for them. 


The objects which natives of the ſable world 
embrace are few,—but ſtrong : and flouriſh on 


the brain undiſtracted by contending mental 
emanations, 


: A ne- 


\ 
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—— 


A negro,—Parthis mendacior, —deliberates ; - 


and never makes a ſpontaneous reply. When a 
queſtion is aſked, he generally defires to have 
it repeated, pretendin g not to underſtand it, 
that he may have time to prepare an anſwer. 


A lie once determined on, no pain nor puniſh- 


ment can ſhake him. 


Detected in committing a theft, he is not 
diſconcerted ; and, when any thing which he 
has ſtolen is found on him, he denies all 
knowledge of the fact, and inſiſts, that it was 
the devil that did it, who, to do him an evil 
turn, had put the article ſo ſtolen into his 
mouth, or hand, or pocket, or wherever it 1s 
found. 


Their cunning is often accompanied with 
great preſence of mind. A runaway has been 


purſued, and, not able ta eſcape in open day, 


has jumped into a river, where he ſat up to his 
neck in water, with his head covered with the 
boughs of a tree which he gathered for that 
purpoſe ; and thus evaded his purſuers, who 
paſſed cloſe by him, without diſcovering him. 


Lovis the XIVth and his court were put into 
a ridiculous 9 by a trick that was 
Ph: 


4 , 


/ 
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practiſed on them, by a negrowho had been kid- 
napped on the coaſt of Africa, and carried to the 
Weſt-Indies. The man pretended he was the 
ſon and heir-apparent to the king of A/inee 
in Africa. He was ſent to France from the 
Weſt- Indies, and preſented to the court, where 
he kept up the artifice with unſuſpected inge- 
nuity. The court was highly flattered with 
the opportunity of converting a pagan prince 
to chriſtianity; or, as it was ſaid, with the 
hopes of getting a footing, and eſtabliſhing a 
factory, in his country. He was a long time 
inſtructed in the chriſtian principles, and bap- 
tized by the biſhop of Meaux, the king him- 
ſelf being his godfather ; and he received the 
ſacrament of the Lord's Supper from the car- 
dinal de Noailles, and offered at the ſame time 
a picture to the bleſſed virgin, to whoſe pro- 
tection he ſubmitted his territories, having 
made a vow, at his return thither, to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours towards the- converſion of 
his ſubjects. The impoſtor departed, and was 
conveyed home by three men of war, under 
the command of the chevalier Damon. When 
this hopeful prince arrived in Africa, he 
threw off, with his diſguiſe, his fine French 
clothes, confeſſed that he was a ſlave, ſtripped 
himſelf naked, m_— at the French and 

chriſtianity, 
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chriſtianity, and nn to his black e 
and PR 9, 


The fame court alſo, in the year 1 698, expe⸗ 
rienced a great mortification from another 
royal youth, the king of Fuda's ſon, prince 
Aniaba, whom the African company had brought 
from Africa,” and preſented to the court. The 
king had him entered in the college at the 
academy, and educated with vaſt expence and 
magnificence. After ſome years, when it was 
thought he had ſufficiently acquired the prin- 
ciples of religion and civilization, the king 
made him a captain of cavalry, permitted him 

to ſerve in his army, and honoured him in the 
moſt ſingular manner; and being deſirous, before 
he returned to his own country, that he ſhould 
ſignalize the piety in which he had been in- 
ſtructed for ſo many years, the order of the 
ſtar was inſtituted on this occaſion, in honour 
of the virgin; and a large picture repreſenting 
the event was placed in Notre Dame at Paris, 
as a monumegt of his faith and devotion. After 
this ceremony, he was ſent back to Africa in 
the greateſt pomp. On his arrival, all his 
decorum vaniſhed at the * of the 2 


4 * * - 


: F European Mercury for the Year 1701. 
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ped off his clothes, abandoned himſelf to the 
moſt ſavage practices, and immerged into every 
' ſpecies of impiety and profligacy : and, in re- 
turn for the kindneſs he had received in 
France, he endeavoured to excite an inſurrec- 
tion, and extirpate his benefactors *. 


The French miſſionaries in the Weſt-Indies 
formerly found it impoſſible to impreſs any 
African negro with the leaſt notion of chriſti- 
anity, who exceeded the age of ten or twelve 
years; and they deſiſted, after innumerable 
fruitleſs attempts, to baptize any who were 
brought from Africa above that age. The 
old negroes would be baptized, over and over 
again, concealing that they had ever been bap- 
tized before, to get the preſents which thoſe 
pious fathers beſtowed on them, at th& time of 
this introduction to religion. No mterpreta- 
tion could enable them to comprehend the 
ceremony. All explanation confounded. Ma- 
king a ſacred compact was above the capacity 
of their minds, fettered with the ſuperſtitious 
chains of ſpells, ſorcery, and incantations. Ex- 
cepting their own dealers in poiſons and witch- 
craft, they knew but of two agents that could 
poſſibly have any concern in their affairs :— 
one ſent them a good, the other a bad crop of 
corn. 


PERI LaBAT, Vol. II. p. 43 - | 
Though 
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Though religion has not been able to make 
any impreſſion on aged Africans, the young 
have frequently embraced it with ſincerity. 
The Portugueze, from their firſt ſettling on 
the coaſt of Africa, have perſevered in the 
attempt, and by great labour and zeal have 
eſtabliſhed ſome veſtiges of chriſtianity on the 
borders of Congo and Angola. 


Mahometiſm has been ſpread by the Moors 
over conſiderable diſtricts among the negroes, 
in the northern parts of Guinea. I have ſeen 
many negroes in the colonies, that were ob- 
ſervant muſſelmen. One of whom, a native 
of Mundingo, I knew to be a pious man, welt 
acquainted with every article in the WR 
and the Arabic language. 


Negroes born in the Weſt-Indies, particu- 
larly thoſe who are brought up about the ha- 
bitations of white people, are capable of re- 
ligious inſtruction, I am convinced, if they 
were carefully trained in it from their infancy ; 
whatever might be the ſucceſs of any attempt 
among thoſe great maſſes, who live in moun- 
tains and on plantations, and have little or no 
intercourſe with white people. It is well known 
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that baptiſm always removes the greateſt dread 
negroes have ;---which is, the dread of one 
another. The colonies of catholic ſtates have 
availed themſelves of this; and their creole 


flaves, therefore, are ſuperior in character, 


and more orderly, and tractable, than thoſe- 
living under proteſtant governments : where, 


excepting ſome laudable, but feeble efforts 
made on the plantations of Moravians, there 


is no religion at all. 


It is unneceſſary to deſcant elaborately on 
propagating religion as a duty, or on the po- 
litical advantages that would reſult from it, 
reſpecting colonial reformation.—It is the baſis 


of civilization, and antecedent to morality. 


Society muſt begin with it; and inſtruction 


follow. — And though uſurpation over igno- 
rance be diſgraceful to an enlightened world, — 


yet barbarous and uncultured nature can no 
more enjoy, than defend the rights of man.— 
Were the mighty plains of Africa the reſi- 
dence of philoſophy, her children would not 
wear the chains of European ſlavery. 


Without bloodſhed, perſecution, or oppreſ- 

ſion, what bleſſings have been produced by 

inſtruction, founded on religion, in Paraguay! 
A few 
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A few Jeſuits there, through the medium of 
religion, converted many nations of wild, lazy, 
and ferocious Indians, to an orderly, induf- 
trious, and peaceful life. They took theſe 
creatures, depraved and ſavage, as nature 
turned them out on the earth, raiſed their con- 


dition, and gave them the enjoyment of hu- 
manity. 


Theſe fathers, unlike thoſe fathers who for 
their intemperate zeal have been puniſhed with 
martyrdom, began properly; not by diſturb- 
ing what was not, but by improving what was, 
capable of amendment ; not by ſcattering 
about the flames of novelty, and practiſing on 
the paſſions, but by wiſely applying the ratio- 
nality inherent in man to its proper end: 
making virtue beneficial, and vice detrimental 
to his happineſs. Having no means to enforce 
obedience, they gave the Indians ideas before 
they gave them their doctrines ; and united, 
with their religious, civil laws, that produced 
perceptible advantages, before the laws them- 
ſelves were comprehended. The effect was an 
atchievement, which the annals of -mankind 
cannot parallel. In policy, it ſinks the fame 
of SoLON and Lycuevs: and if Spain, think- 
ing it dangerous to her intereſt to have the In- 


dians 
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dians enlightened and happy, had not inter- 


fered, theſe Jeſuits would have carried the 


utility of chriſtianity to an height, tranſcend- 
ing all example in the records of religion. 


In tropical countries, people are ſeldom af- 
flicted with dangerous pulmonic diſeaſes ; Idioti/m 
and Mania are very uncommon : and though 
the moon has unqueſtionably great influence 
on criſes, and relapſes, in continued and in- 
termittent fevers, yet Lunacy 1s almoſt un- 


known.“ Scurvy, and Gravel, are diſeaſes ſel- 


dom to be met with; and the Stone ſcarcely 


1 have known many Europeans, ſubject to 


the gravel at home, who had no ſymptoms of 


it during their reſidence in the Weſt-Indies. 

An amiable and worthy officer, of the 79th 
regiment, had been ſo afflicted by a ſtone in 
his bladder for many years, that he was at 


length obliged to remain in England, with the 


intention of having it extracted. Mr. Port 


In the ſpring of the year 1777, I remarked that moſt of 


the patients whom | attended, in fevers, were much affected 


in the head at every new and full moon. I have obſerved the 


fame thing often, but never fo uniformly as in that year. 


deter- 
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determined his diſeaſe to be the ſtone, on ex- 
amination ; the ſound of the inſtrument was 
heard by ſeveral people, who were preſent. 
His regiment being at Jamaica during the 
war, ill as he was, he ſpiritedly reſolved to 


join it, as great mortality had happened 


among the officers. Soon after his arrival at 


Jamaica, which was m 1780, all the ſymptoms 


of his former painful diſeaſe abated. He re- 
mained in Jamajca three years, and had no 
violent return of them ; but, on the contrary, 
they gradually diminiſhed, until it became 


doubtful whether there were a ſtone in the blad- 
der or not. He has ſince been in Canada for 


two years, and had none of his complaint 
there; he is now, 1787, in England, and is 
entirely free from it. 


When all precaution to 5 againſt ſick- 
neſs has failed, and prudence proved abortive 


to new-comers, they will have this comfort 


at leaſt, for their pains, that their diſorders 
will ſeldom be ſevere, or expenſive, and will 


generally have a ſpeedy termination ; and that 


their Seaſoning, as it is emphatically called, 
will be removed by bleeding, a doſe of ſalts, 
reſt, and a cooling regimen. 


Where this mild compoſition for future 
health has not been merited, and no terms 
I | have 
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have been made with the climate, violent dif. 
eaſes may be expected; among which, the 
DY$SENTERY, particularly with ſoldiers and 
ſailors, or an IxTLAMATORY FEVER, perhaps 
to that degree which has the appellation of the 
YELLoOw FEVER, may be looked for. 


Theſe diſeaſes, if we except the TETANVs, 
are the moſt formidable, and have been treated 
with the leaſt ſucceſs, of any ir the torrid 
zone. Their rapidity demands the moſt deci- 
ſive promptitude—The {ſhortneſs of their du- 
ration affords no time for experiment.—An 
error once committed can never be remedied. * 


The unequivocal ſymptoms of the dyſentery, 
demonſtrate that diſeaſe to every capacity ; but 
it frequently happens among tranſient medical 
viſitors, that the cholera, the bilious remittent, 
and the bilious putrid fever, are miſtaken for 
the yellow fever. It as frequently happens 
alſo, that the bilious colic, and the colic and 
conſtipation of the bowels, brought on by the 
injudicious and exceſſive ule of bark, are miſ- 
taken for the Belly-Ache. 


* It is pertinently ſaid, in the Weſt-Indies, among the 
French, un homme n'eſt pas .plutot tombe malade, qu'il 
s yoit a ſes cotes /e medecin, le notaire, & le confe Mur, tous 
* trois preſque au meme inſtant,” 


N 


Nor 
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Nor can ſuch fatal errors be conſidered as 
extraordinary, when the only knowledge Eu- 
ropeans can have of theſe diſeaſes, muſt be from 
books ; and there are no accounts that have 
been given of them but what are imperfe&, and 
contradictory. Some, by thoſe who never 
were in the Weſt-Indies; and others, by peo- 
ple whoſe reſidence and practice there, were too 
limited to afford ſufficient experience, by which 
they might learn to know the genuine patho- 
gnomonic ſymptoms, which diſtinguiſh one diſ- 
eaſe from another, where diſeaſes have any 
ſimilitude. | 


Worthy of imitation as the. laudable efforts 


of Towns, and reſpectable as HiLLary's* 
accuracy in deſcribing what he had actually 
| ſeen, were, much improvement in the treat- 
ment of diſeaſes has ſince their time taken place 
in that part of the world ; therefore, and con- 
ſidering the ſtate in which they found phyſic in 
the Weſt-Indies, we muſt look back with can- 


dour on their practice where we find it defec- 


tive: for they have done a great deal, deſerved 


* Towne practiſed phyfic in Barbadees ſeven years; and 
publiſhed his treatiſe on the diſeaſes of that iſland in 1726. 
HILLARY practiſed, in the ſame iſland, many years longer, 
after him, and publiſhed his obſeryations in 1759. 
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well in their profeſſion, and great praiſes are 
certainly due to them. ' For among the adven- 
turers in phyſic, in the Weſt-Indies, ſince their. 
firſt ſettlement, the principal obje& ſeems to 
have been the acquirement of wealth ; and 
TowNE and HiLLAaky, almoſt alone, have left 
behind legacies, collected with great labour 
and patience, which conſummate the character 
of friends to their country. 


Non nobis, ſed reipublice nati ſumus. 


- Perhaps this conſideration has prevented 
many from venturing, where Towne and HiL- 
LARY have gone before, and muſt appear in 
evidence againſt them. But this is a timid 
error; for practice every day improves our art. 
Fhere isno more reaſon why all progreſs ſhould, 
ſtop with Towne and HiLLaxy, than that it. 
ſhould have ceaſed with HirrocATEs. 


However, this conſideration ought to have 
deterred ſome perſons, who, with no other 
pretenſion than the modeſt plea of confining 
themſelves to things only that fell under their 
own obſervations, to juſtify their preſumption ; 
and others, who from barely looking at the 
iſlands during the war, or from only a year or 
two's obſcure reſidence in confined local prac- 
tice, could not have learned to take care of 


them- 
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themſelves, from giving their opinions to the 
public on diſeaſes that exiſted only in their own 
imagination, and on others that they could 
ſcarcely have ſeen : or at leaſt, by wanting op- 
portunities of comparing 'a variety of caſes, 
and the occurrences of many years, could not 
have attained a certain knowledge of the cauſes 


of diſeaſes, nor a competent method of treating 
them. 


It requires a very fertile invention to make 


a few months voyage to the Weſt-Indies, or to 
ſit down there for a year or two (neceſſarily 
without practice, becauſe the inhabitants know 
too well the conſequence of employing newly- 
arrived doctors), and bring home materials 
3 a book; 9 4. a method of treating diſeaſes, 

ich will pox Have a pernicious tendency, if 
f low&d z or that, can contain any thing uſe- 
ful, that 8 f Rot pirated from others. This 


can only be « done by long reſidence, great _ 
tice, and obſervation. 


But the Engliſh are not the only people who 
write on diſeaſes they know nothing of, from f 
experience: and direct phyſic and regimen by 
latitudes. There are other medical magicians, 


who can ſit at home, tell the tranſactions of 
every W and traverſe the Hygieian Zodiack 
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with omnipotent {kill. —-Our brethren on the 
continent are not behind-hand in this practice. 


Lin, juſtly enough, remarks, that Porss0- 
NIERE and CHEVALIER, who both practiſed 
phyſic for two or three years in Hiſpaniola, and 
have written on ſome of the diſeaſes of that 
iſland, had not proper opportunities of 
<& obſerving the worſt ſymptoms, which attend 
the —— ſo peculiarly fatal to Eu- 
„ ropeans, on their arrival in the Weſt-Indies.“ 
But I can by no means agree with him, that 
Rovrrr, a Dutch phyſician, whoſe opportu. 
nities were {till leſs, and drawn from a ſingle 
ſhip of war, in an harbour, in the iſland of 
Coracoa, where he was only two months, has 
« furniſhed us with the beſt deſcription of thoſe 
4 diſeaſes;” nor that his account of them 
„js full, clear, and maſterly ; with the moſt 
„proper epithets for them, viz. colliguative, 
66 putrid, and ſpotted fevers, &c. * 


It is not on account of theſe miſapplied epi- 
thets alone, that I diſſent ; but becauſe there 
is in reality nothing original in Rovrrx's ac- 
count of thoſe ads, excepting his errors, 
A ſhip's crew, whoſe habits had been broken 
down with the ſcurvy, lying in an harbour ſur. 


page 134. 


rounded 
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rounded with marſhes and ſtagnant waters, 
muſt have had diſeaſes peculiar to ſuch an 
origin; but to the diſeaſes of landſmen, and 
climate at. large, they could have no more 
analogy, than the agues of the hundreds of 
Eſſex have to the epidemics of London.— 
RovyPe, I think, aſſerts, that ** the diſeaſe of 
the Guinea worm is contagious * ;** and 
Lixp, I think, appears to believe him +.— 
With as much truth he might have ſaid, a 
thorn in the foot is contagious.—When he 
ſpeaks of the care of ſailors, and of diſeaſes 


peculiar to ſeamen, he ſpeaks like a man of 
ſenſe and obſervation. 
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The miſchief of publiſhing medicinal books, 
written on the authority of others, without 
the power of detecting their errors, is infinite; 
for certainly publications of this ſort, com- 
piled from ſpeculation, hearſay reports, and 
extracts of letters from correſpondents, from 


being the worſt guides, are productive of the 
worſt conſequences }. 


* 1 * 
* ** 
. —— 2 


r - 


DAZILLE 
* Page 284. 
+ Page 58. 

* Dr. BARKER, in his Agreement between Ancient and Madern 
Phyſicians, to ſtrengthen GALEN's caution againſt bleeding in 
very hot weather, * page 92, he had ** been informed, by a 
I 4 « learned 
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DaziLLE properly remarks on' this ſubject, 
in his advertiſement, that able phyſicians can 
collect together Obſervations on Europeans in 
* the Colonies, and on Seamen,”” made by others 
who were on the ſpot ; but that it is indiſ- 
penſably necetiary to have practiſed a long 
time in the colonies, and on-board of veſſels, 
and there to have been much employed, and 
to know from repeated ſucceſs, and from what 
they have ſeen, themſelves, before they can 
judge of the utility, or the fidelity of the ma- 
terials, of which their collections are com- 


poſed 7. | 
A French 


«© learned and ingenious gentleman, who has practiſed in 
Jamaica, it is found to be much more dangerous to bleed 
& in that warm climate, than in the temperate one of Eng- 
„land.“ The Doctor's information was bad; and had it 
been otherwiſe, it does not apply to GaLen's meaning. 

+ © $i le Docteur LI xp, cet homme juſtement celebre, 
&« et le rradufeur de ſon dernier ouvrage, Medicin d'un vrai 
% merite avoient Ete aux Iles de France et de Bourbon; le 
premier n'eũt point Ecrit, et celui-ci n'eũt pas tranſmis dans 
notre langue (page 103, du premier volume), que ces 
f* Colonies ſont des lieux mal: ſaius, tandis que de toute la 
terre habitable, c'eſt un des pays les plus Jalubrer, ou Fon 
n' Epreuve d'autres maladies, que celles qui y ſont appor- 
« tees du dehors.”—Obſervations Generales ſur les Maladies 


des Climats Chauds. Avertiſſement, p. 12. Publiſhed in 
x79 85, at Paris. 


Das 
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A French author, a Monſieur DE Gan- 
DANNE, undertook to publiſh Obſervations on 


the Diſeaſes of Seamen, very principally be- 


cauſe he was born in a ſeaport-town ; 'as he 
ſays himſelf—but as his countryman DaziLLE 
ſays of him, Monſieur DR GARDANNE n ayant 
jamais paſſe les Mers 


Monſieur Dx GarpanNe's mode of acqui- 
ring his knowledge is curious and. intereſting. 
Neè dans un port de mer, et naturellement 


DaziLLE's opinion of the iſland of Byurbon is certainly 
confirmed by every perſon who has been there: © Lair y eſt 
« fi fain, et tout ce qui s'y produit y vient en fi grande abon- 
“dance, et eſt ſi bon, q'une perſonne qui voudroit ſe ſẽparer 
* du grand monde pour mener une vie retiree, ne pourroit 
&* choifir un meilleur lieu plus agreable que celui-la,” Lur- 
LIER, Voyage, p- 110. 

Oxu, in his Hiſtory of the Military Tranſitions i in In- 
doſtan, ſays, that ** ſeveral families from France eſtabliſhed 
„ themſelves here, in the iſland of Bourbon, ſoon after the 
French took poſſeſſion cf it, and from them are deſcended 
„ the preſent inhabitants, who are now multiplied to the 
© number of 4000, of which 1090 are men capable of bear- 
ing arms: theſe have not degenerated from their anceſtors, 
„ but on the contrary, are a race ſo remarkable for ſtature 
and proportion, as well as for health and ſtrength, that they 
* equal, if not exceed in theſe qualities, the moſt athletic 
European nations. They are the only colony of Europeans 
*« eſtabliſhed within the tropics, which have preſerved theſe 
* advantages.” Page 93. Vol. I. 

* Ayertiſſement, p. 12. 
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„ initie a la connoiſſance de Part du naviga- 
teur, tant par un long ſcour dans les places 
* maritimes, que par l' habitude de vivre au 
milieu des perſonnes qui ont embraſle cet 
état, je n'ai rien neglige d'ailleurs pour 
m' inſtruire a fond de ce qui pouvoit avoir 
rapport a mon ſujet, ſoit en meditant les 
auteurs qui m'ont devance dans la carriere, 
ſoit par des conferences aſſidues avec des 
„ perſonnes tres eclairees ſur ce ſujet” *. 


(e 
cc 
cc 
«c 


66 


Lind has no quarter from this gentleman, 
for he ſays, Lixp pretend que le defaut de 
„ vegetaux qui en eſt le principal defenſeur, 
n'y fait pas grand choſe; qu'on peut meme 
% en guerir dans l'air infe& de Ventre-pont. 
% Mais ces idees ſyſtematiques ne doivent point 
e prevaloir fur celles que Vexperience avoit 
„ auparavant accreditees. Le ſcorbut eſt cauſe 
* par l'air chaud et humide; et tout ce que 
„LIND avanca pour établir une opinion op- 
„ polce, ſera combattu d' une maniere victorieuſe, 
% dans un Eſſai ſur les Maladies de Gens de 
Mer qui ſuivra de pres cet ouvrage” +. 


(( 


* Advertiſement, p. 11. to his publication in 1784, intitled, 
« Des Malaties des Creoles en Europe, &c. et Obſervations ſur 
te celtes des Cen de Mer, et ſur quelques autres plus frequem- 
ec ment obſervees dans les Climats Chauds.“ | 


+ Page 47. 
This 
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This ſame gentleman undertook alſo to write 
on the Diſeaſes of Creoles in Europe; and on 
others more frequently obſerved in hot climates ; 
becauſe he had conſulted authors who have 
written on thoſe ſubjects; and from the prac- 
tice he had in Paris. Pavois conſulte les 
« auteurs qui ont écrit ſur les maladies des 
„ habitans des deux Indes.—Les nombreuſes 
« obſervations que m'a fourni la pratique, 
depuis qu” etabli dans cette capitale Paris: 
j'ai eu des occaſions plus frequentes de les 
& connoitre, et de les ſuivre dans leurs di- 
6 verſes affections &.. 


There is another evil with which the ſcience 
of phyſic is continually invaded ; as if a know- 
ledge of diſeaſes could be acquired in traveling 
poſt through a country. A tranſient practi- 
tioner, more zealous to diſtinguiſh himſelf, 
than to benefit mankind, no ſooner meets with 
a diſeaſe which he has never ſeen before, and 
perhaps does not remain long enough in a 
ſituation to ſee again, than he tranſmits an 
account of it to his agent, who tranſmits it to 
his literary friend; by whom it is converted 
into a purpoſe to ſupport ſome new hypothe- 


” Avertiſſement, p. 1. 


ſis, 
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fis, or is recommended as a ſample of the diſ- 
eaſes of 'a country, and the treatment, as a 
ſtandard of practice. If this does not hap- 
pen, when he returns home, and has acquired 
Kill enough to gild the impoſition, he ſits 
down and compiles a book, by racking and 
tormenting the ſenſe of a variety of writers to 
his purpoſe ; without ever knowing whether 
the diſeaſes he treats of are endemic, or the 
produce of accident, or particular conſtitu- 
tion.—This 1s an outrage, founded on a con- 
tempt for the ſerious reflection of mankind, 


and is a premeditated miſchief — the 
welfare of ſociety. 


Here I think it is proper to mention, that 
the deſire of putting a ſtop to theſe evils, had 
a conſiderable influence with me, in under- 
taking to write on the diſeaſes of hot climates ; 
which diſeaſes, being but little underſtood in 
Europe, have been too often themes for im- 
poſtors, for promoting diſingenuous, as well as 
deſtructive purpoſes. 


I flatter myſelf from the reception which the 
preceding editions of this work have met with, 
that my endeavours have been attended with 
beneficial r Yet I am ſorry to 

| remark 
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remark, that among mankind, I fear ſome 
will ever be found, over whom conſcience 
has no control. Such men are not to be 
checked in their career, whenever the chances 
of eſcaping detection are in their favour. 


Even ſince the publication of the former 
editions of this work, ſeveral compilations, on 
Weſt-Indian diſeaſes have appeared, in their 
tranſit to oblivion *®, * Had they contained any 
thing new, it muſt have been the ſublime ef- 
fect of inſpiration ; for neither of them had 
four years incubation, in the Iſland, of which 
they were ſaid to be the offspring, —nor ſcarcely 
„a local habitation or a name!” 

It is alſo proper to reſcue the profeſſion in 
the Weſt-Indies, from the imputation, which 
theſe medical Buccaneers have brought on it, 
in Europe; for, wherever practitioners can be 
ſuppoſed to ſtand in need of ſuch inſtructors, 
the ſtate of phyſic muſt be conſidered as de- 
plorable indeed. 

The reſident practitioners in the Weſt-In- 
dies at preſent, are people of more ſcience, and 
of better education, than the practitioners in 


'* Vide Gentleman's Magazine for November 1791. 
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that part of the world were formerly ; and to 
ſuch of them as were my contemporaries, and 
have had many years experience, the preju- 


dices I had to encounter when I firſt publiſhed 


my opinions, are well known : and though 1 
have the ſatisfaction to learn, that the doc- 
trines I have advanced have made a great 


change in the treatment of diſeaſes, yet I find 
there are ſome erroneous principles ſtill re- 


tained, that ought to be eradicated, —and there 
is {till a defect in not extending the antiphlo- 
giſtic proceſs ſufficiently in the beginning of 
inflammatory diſeaſes. 


The notions of aſthenia, and putridity, ſo 
univerſally prevailed in Jamaica, at the time 
of my arriving in the iſland, that the word 
inflammatory, as connected with fever, was 
fcarcely known ; and copious, or repeated 
bleeding, was in general conſidered as an agent 


of death. 


There had been violent contentions formerly 
on theſe points, particularly as referring to the 
yellow fever: but no perſon had ever defined 
that fever with accuracy, nor conſidered it as 


a genuine inflammatory diſeaſe. 


The 
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The two unfortunate phyſicians WiLLIAMs 
and BENNET, at Kingſton, who terminated 
their diſputes on this ſubje& by killing each 
other in a duel on the 29th of December 1750, 
both, adopted the opinion that the yellow fe- 
ver was a Bilious fever, and gave it that appel- 
lation; and though WiLLIams's intentions of 
cure were rational, yet it did not appear that 
he was able to diſtinguiſh this diſeaſe from 
others which are really bilious, and peculige 
to that part of the world: 


This want of diſcrimination had always ex- 
iſted in the Weſt-Indies ; and the conſequence 
was, that cardiacs and refrigerants, evacuants 
and bark, emetics and bleeding, frequently, 
and fatally, uſurped the place of each other. 


Againſt theſe errors in particular, it is ne- 
ceſſary to warn inexperienced and tranſient 
practitioners ; and ſuch in the navy and army, 
whoſe reſidence may not be long enough to 
acquire a thorough and competent knowledge 
of the endemics of thoſe countries. They muſt 


be guided by books; the beſt of which, thoſe who 
have been long in the habits of obſerving diſ- 


eaſes, are ſenſible, fall far ſhort ot the deſign, 
and ſerve but as a guide to experience, 
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Barbadoes has ever borne the palm of Weſt- | 


Indian medical literature; Jamaica is greatly 
in arrears, though it has long been nume- 
rouſly ſupplied, with well-informed and ju- 


dicious practitioners: among whom, Doctor 


DwaR1s held a very diſtinguiſhed place. 


That diſciple of Bozxnaave, through long 
and extenſive experience, removed many errors 
which had been eſtabliſhed there before his time, 
by the ignorant and illiterate, who had law- 
leſſly aſſumed the profeſſion. 


He alſo ſucceſsfully oppoſed many inappli- 
cable doctrines, which, imbibed in European 
ſchools, are often brought, improperly, into 
uſe in hot climates. This was of great 
advantage to thoſe who practiſed with him, 
as well as to the patients; who frequently 
eſcaped the ill conſequences of young doctors 
putting theory into practice. ; 


But while I lament that poſterity can derive 
no benefit from knowledge that is not pre- 
ſerved by written tradition, I am ſenſible of 
the reluctance and diſcouragement, which at- 


tend laborious literary purſuits in thoſe ſultry 


regions, ſub curru nimium propiuqui ſolis. The 


mind 


hg 
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mind, enervated with the body, 1s rouſed to 
ſhort- lived actions, by efforts that cannot laſt ; 
and ſinks again under the oppreſſion of climate, 
to which all things in nature yield. 


Hence ariſe great impediments to the ad- 
vancement of medical art; and that know- 
ledge which has been gathered through a long 
ſeries of experience in thoſe countries, generally 
dies with its poſſeſſor. 


This muſt ever be a ſubject of regret; for 
it is there that nature aſſumes all her variety of 
modes, and diſcovers many appearances, which 
are concealed in temperate climates. An ob- 
ſerver there will often find in her rapid 
changes, many fallacious ſyſtems overthrown, 
that have been begotten in cloſets by ſpecula- 
tion in other parts of the globe. 


Concerning what I have written, however 
it may be received as a contribution to the 
uſeful ſtock of medicinal knowledge, I ſhall at 
leaſt be free from the charge of writing on 
diſeaſes which I had not ample opportunities of 
knowing, during twelve years reſidence in the 
Weſt-Indies ; and of recommending a practice 
compiled from the authority of others, that I 
have never r experienced myſelf.— So far I can 
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determine; but how I have written muſt be 
determined by others. It may be urged, per- 
haps, among many things, that I have treated 
with little complaiſance, the falſe lights of bad 
authorities. I with it were in my power to 
extinguiſh them. They are injurious to man- 
kind 5 and if it ſhall be found that I have in- 
creaſed the number, by adding to negligence 
and miſconception in the midſt of opportunity, 
the unprofitable toil of making my idleneſs and 
errors known to the world, time, I hope, will 
ſoon treat me in the ſame manner.—For I diſ- 
claim all credit that may be acquired by 
adding to the miſeries of ſickneſs, the inſolence 
of conjecture, and the treachery of R 
theſis. 


cannot diſmiſs the preſent ſubje&t, in 
which my views have been principally directed 
to the avoidable, and to the remediable de- 
rangements of the body, without one ſolitary 
glance at thoſe derangements of the mind, 
which no regimen can prevent, nor medicine 
cure. 


Hot climates adminiſter certain death to a 
“ mind diſeaſed ;*” and where there is in the 
„ memory a rooted ſorrow,” or written 
6 troubles of the brain.” The want of ſleep 


in 
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in the ſlighteſt indiſpoſition, is always alarm- 
ing; and in the graver diſeaſes, of people who 
have naturally much irritability of habit, or 
ſome grief, or anxiety in the mind, it is the 
cauſe of ſo great a determination of blood to 
the head, with exceſſive action of the arteries 
of the brain, and ſo much perturbation of the 
animal ſpirits, that often admit of no relief nor 
compoſure, but what the unhappy ſufferer, 


after violent compulſive ſtruggles, phrenzy, 


and inflammation of the brain, finds in death. 


Sometimes indeed he eſcapes this fate, to 
experience the miſerable alternative, of a long 
imbecillity of the faculties of the mind. 


Therefore, let not the diſcontented in mind, 
nor the broken-hearted, hope to evade his cares 
and troubles, by changing to theſe climes ; nor 
think that any paſſion which has ſtormed the 
breaſt, will abate its force by diſtance.—Nofal- 
gia, that longing after home, exerts its pain- 
ful influence in the remoteſt regions, and mag- 
nifies to danger, the moſt trivial indiſpoſition 
of either body or mind, when both are already 
half ſubdued by the heat and dread of climate. 
Thoſe whoſe happy days have not yet been 
clouded witb misfortunes, let them be careful 
here, to preſerve tranquillity of mind, and 
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watch with caution over their paſſions.— The 
young and inexperienced, who have embarked 
with the falſe notion, that fortune has heaped 
up treaſure for them, to be delivered out gratis, 
let them alſo prepare for diſappointment ; and 
let them avoid, at firſt arriving in theſe coun- 
tries, entering into any ſerious engagement, 
or intricate concern, until they have made 
themſelves acquainted with the genius of the 
people, and their local laws: for fear any 
glittering allurement ſhould lead them into 
an inextricable labyrinth of difficulty and vex- 
ation, and conſign them to that country, 
from whoſe bourne no traveller returns.“ 


O N 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 
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SECT. I. 
HE early part of the Weſt-Indian hiſtory 
is filled with melancholy relations of 
military diſaſters, ariſing from ignorance of 
the periodical changes, which the ſeaſons un- 
dergo in tropical countries. Yet it is ſtrange 
that theſe woful events, numerous as they have 
been, have ſerved for very little more, than as 
a theme for public commentary, and private 
lamentation. | 1 


Important as the proper ſeaſoning of troops 
for ſervice is, in theſe inhoſpitable climes *, 


Vide p. 58, et ſeq, 
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little will that conſideration avail to enterpriſe, 
where no attention is paid to the peculiar ele- 
ments which in theſe regions, ſupporting but 
a feeble foe, will defeat the ſtrongeſt power, 
and render the utmoſt human force oppoſing, 
Titanic warfare. 


Currents in various parts of the ocean, have 
been anxiouſly explored by navigators ; but 
the effects of the various ſeaſons in different 
latitudes, characteriſtic of each climate, and 
their difference from local circumſtances in 
ſimilar latitudes, have never been attended to 
by philoſophers, nor regarded in practice, but 
by thoſe who have ſuffered from their in- 
fluence. 


In commercial voyages, neceſſity muſt be 
ſubmitted to; but in military expeditions, 
where the choice of time and ſeaſon is within 
the will of the directors of the enterpriſe, it is 
wonderful that they ſhould ever be ſo choſen, 
as to defeat the very intentions of the under- 
taking. 50 5 5 


The ruin of the forces with VERNON, and, 
with them, the expedition, from the rainy 
ſeaſon in 1741 at Carthagena ; and the unhappy 
HoslER's unparalleled ſtory in 1726, before 
| | the 
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the Baſtimentos at Porto-Bello, with ſeveral leſs 


momentous diſaſters of the ſame nature, have 


not operated like misfortunes, to deter by their 
example. The former national concern, in 
which twenty thouſand lives were loſt, is more 
remembered from the flagitions enmity and 
jealouſy between the commanders (circum- 


ſtances notoriouſly diſgraceful to this country 


in every war), and the latter, from the poli- 
tical treachery which expoſed that miſerable 
fleet to deſtruction, than from the natural 
cauſe, which in both inſtances made the 
crimes of individuals ſo expenſive to the na- 
tion, and ſo calamitous to private families, by 
the loſs of many of their deareſt friends and 
relations. 


In the beginning of the year 1780, an expe- 


dition was begun from Jamaica, againſt the 
Spaniſh territories in America. 


This expedition was directed by GENERAL 
DALLiNnG, at that time Governor of Jamaica. 
The plan, wherever it originated, was judi- 
ciouſly deſigned, -and highly approved by Lord 
George Germain, then Secretary of State for 
the American department. | 


The intent was to cut off the communica- + 


tion of the Spaniards, between their Northern 
Tz and 
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and Sonthirn American dominions, by El Rio 
San Juan, or, the River Saint John, as it is 
called by us, and the lake Nicaragua; from 
the interior boundary of which to the South 
Sea, 1s only four or five leagues, through a 
level country. Thus a connection from the 
Northern to the Southern Sea, was to have 
been kept up by us, a chain of poſts eſtabliſhed, 
and a communication opened, and protected, 
with an extenſive coaſt, and all the richeſt 
provinces of South America. 


Every perſon acquainted with the geogra- 
phy of the Spaniſh territories, of the defence- 
leſs ſtate of this approach to them, and of the 
inſurrections that then had actually taken 
place in Santa Je, Popayan, and many parts 
of Peru, formed the moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tions. Happy was every man who had hopes 


of bearing any part in the enterpriſe. Enthu- 


ſiaſm never was carried to greater height, than 
by thoſe who had promiſed to themſelves the 

glory of ſhaking Spain to her foundation. The 
colours of England were, in their imagination, 
already even on the walls of Lima. 


And ſo indeed they might have been, had 
GENERAL DALLING met with no obſtacles in 
arranging the buſineſs in Jamaica, and had 


there 
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there been no delay in ſending out the force 
from England, which did not arrive until Au- 
guſt, when it ought to have been on the Spaniſh 
Main in January. 


Here was the origin of the failure ; but even 
this perplexity and diſappointment would not 
have defeated the expedition, or at leaſt the 
Spaniards might have been ſaddled with the 
expence of it, if we could only have made a 
lodgment on the Lake, to have kept open the 
river: which might have been done, had the 
firſt detachment that GENERAL DALLING ſent, 
taken San Juan Caſtle in two hours, inſtead of 
ſetting down formally before it for eleven days. 


The firſt detachment, conſiſting of about 
two hundred men, from the 6oth and 79th 
regiments, one hundred of the Loyal Irith 
Corps, and two hundred Jamaican Volunteers, 
left Jamaica under the convoy of the Hin- 
chinbrooke, a ſloop of war, on the 3d of Fe- 
bruary, 1780, and directed their courſe to the 
Muſquito ſhore, to take with them ſome of 
the Muſquito Indians“. who were waiting for 

their 


* „ The Muſguito Indians, properly ſo called, and who 
have been ſo juſtly remarkable for their fixed hereditary ha- 
tred of the Spaniards, and attachment to us, were formerly 

very 
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their arrival. On the 14th of February they 
arrived at Cape Gratias d Dios; diſembarked, 
and encamped about a mule from the ſea, on 
| Wantk's Savanna, an unhealthful ſituation.— 
Here they were joined by a party of men from 
the 79th regiment, from Black River. On the 
roth of March the. troops re-embarked, and 

took 


very numerous; but they were much reduced ſome years 
ago by the ſmall-pox. Their preſent number is from ſeven 
to ten thouſand fighting men ; formed into different tribes, 
both by nature and policy. By nature, from the general 
diſtunStion, pure Indians, and Samboes; by policy, as living 
and acting under ſeveral chieftains, called King, Governdr, 
General, and Admiral; each of whom has a different territory, 
and nearly independent juriſdiction; though the king has an 
imperfectly defined ſupremacy both in power and dominion. 
« 'The General's people are Sambces, and inhabit from 
Bac River to near Cape Grati> d Dian. The King's chief 
reſidence is about twelve leagues South of the Cape; his 
people are all Samboes, and his immediate precin& reaches 
to the Cape, and runs far up the country. The Governor's 
precia® joins to the King's, and extends between twenty and 
thirty leagues to the Southward, till it meets the Admiral's. 
The people under theſe two laſt chieftains are pure Indians. 
« The Samboes are ſuppoſed to derive their origin from a 
Guinea ſhip, in which were ſeveral hundreds of Negroes, 
being wrecked on the coaſt above a century ago. Certain it 
is, that their hair, complexion, features, and mate, clearly 
prove an African anceſtry ; from which they have alſo in- 
herited ſome of the worſt characteriſtics of the worſt African 
mind: for they are generally falſe, . treacherous, 
impudent, and revengeful. 
6 The 


took their departure from Cape Gratias d Dios, 
and anchored at ſeveral places on the Muſquito 
ſhore, to take up our allies, the Indians, who 
were to furniſh proper boats for the ſervice of 
the river, and to proceed with them on the 
expedition : and on the 24th of March they 
arrived at the mouth of the river San Juan. 


San Juan river, is the Northern branch, or 
mouth, of Lake Nicaragua, and is ſituated in 
North latitude 12%, o, Weſt longitude 83“, 


/ 


455 


The heat of the climate muſt neceſſarily be 
exceſſive ; and this is augmented, in the courſe 
of the river, by high woods, without ſufficient 


intervals, in many places, to admit of being 


refreſhed by the winds. 


« The pure Indian, are the Aborigines, but ſo called be- 
cauſe they are free from any mixture of Negro blood ; and 
their general conduct gives a very favourable idea of Indian 
nature. They are ſeldom guilty of any poſitive evil, and 
often riſe to poſitive good, when poſitive good does not re- 
quire much exertion of the mind. Their modeſty, docility, 


good faith, diſpoſition to friendſhip, and gratitude, ought to 


engage the regard and protection of all mankind ; for the 
ſame virtues that render them amiable, will be likely hereafter 
to bring on their deſtruction.“ 


Bryan Edibardi. 


The 
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The river has in its courſe many noiſome 
marſhes on its ſides ; and the trees are ſo thick 
as to intercept the rays of the ſun: conſequent- 
ly, the earth beneath their branches is covered 
with rotten leaves and putrid vegetables, 
Hence ariſe copious collections of foul vapours, 
which clog the atmoſphere. Theſe unite with 
large clouds, and precipitate in rains: the 


rains are no ſooner over than the fun breaks 


forth, and ſhines with ſcorching heat. The 
ſurface of the ground, in places not covered 
with trees, is ſcarcely dry, before the atmo- 
ſphere is again loaded by another collection of 
clouds and exhalations, and the ſun is again 
concealed. 


In the rainy ſeaſons of the year, months 
ſucceſſively paſs away in this ſort of viciſſitude, 
without the leaſt diminution of heat, excepting 
at nights, when the air is poiſoned by noxious, 
chilling dews. But ſometimes, during the 
Periodical Rains *, which begin about the mid- 
dle of April, ay with uncertain intervals of 
dry weather, end late in November, the tor- 


rents of water that fall, for weeks together, 


are prodigious, which give the river a tremen- 
dous aſpect: and from their ſuddenneſs and 


1 Vide P · 8. 


impe- 
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impetuoſity, cannot be imagined by an Euro- 
pean to portend any thing but a deluge. This 
burſting of the waters above, and the raging 
of the river below, with the blackneſs of the 
nights, accompanied with horrible tempeſts of 
lightning and thunder, conſtitute a magnifi- 


cent ſcene of terror, unknown but in the tro- 


pic world. 


Theſe circumſtances are not peculiar to this 
diſtrit, but are common to all the interior 
parts about Carthagena, Porto Bello, Chagre, 
the Spaniſh Main, and the Muſquito ſhore. 


The amazing quantity of water that falls on 
the North and Eaſt ſides of the Cordelleras and 
Andes, is evident from the immenſe rivers that 
empty themſelves into the Northern ocean, 


from the river Amazon to the river Miſſiſippi- 


and the great dryneſs of the countries on the 
oppoſite ſide of thoſe mountains is alſo evident, 
from the ſmallneſs of the rivers that empty 
themſelves into the Southern ocean. 


In the country of Peru, on the South of the 
Equator, though there are great fogs, and 


thick miſts, or garuas, as they are called, du- 


ring their winter, which is from the latter end 


of June until the beginning of December, it 
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never rains along the coaſt, within fifteen or 
twenty leagues of the ſea. 


Of the little army deſtined for the San Juan 
expedition, after ſome delay at the mouth of 
the river, two hundred regulars, with ammu- 
nition and ſtores, proceeded up the river, with 
the Indians, in their ſeveral crafts. It being 
now near the end of the dry ſeaſon, the river 
contained very little water, and the ſhoals and 
ſandy beaches rendered the paſſage difficult. 

The men were frequently obliged to quit their 
boats, and unite their exertions to get them 
through ſome ſhallow channels. This labour 
continued for ſeveral days after they left the 
mouth of the river, until they arrived in 
deeper water :—then they made a quicker pro- 
greſs. However, they met with many ob- 
ſtacles by currents, and occaſional rapids, or 
falls, which would have been inſurmountable 
but for the {kill of the Indians, in managing 
the boats on thoſe occaſions. 
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On the gth of April this advanced party ar- 
rived at a little iſland up the river, called Saint 
Bartholomew, which they took, after recei- 
ving a few ſhot from the enemy, by which two. 
men were wounded. This iſland was occu- 


pied by the Spaniards as a look-out, and was 
— defended 


j 
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defended by ſixteen or eighteen men, in a 
ſmall ſemi- circular battery, of nine or ten 
ſwivels. 


On the 11th of April the troops arrived be- 
fore the caſtle of San Juan, and on the 13th 
the ſiege commenced. The ammunition and 
ſtores were landed two or three miles below 
the caſtle, and tranſported through the back 
woods to the place where the attack began. 


San Juan caſtle is ſituated ſixty-nine miles 
up the river, from the mouth, and thirty-two 
from the lake of Nicaragua; and is a naviga- 
tion of nine days, but for loaded boats much 
longer, from the harbour up to it. The re- 


turn from it down by the current, is made in 
a day and half. 


On the 24th of April the caſtle ſurrendered. 
During the ſiege two or three men were killed, 
and nine or ten wounded. 


But here the tragedy begins; and the beſt 
concerted and molt important enterpriſe that 
had been conceived during the war, was to- 
ta:ly defeated, and a conſiderable national ex- 
pence and mortality incurred, only to increaſe 
the jealouſy of the Spaniards, and their inſo- 
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lence to our countrymen, which has ever been 
without example among civilized nations. 
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From the unfortunate delay before the 
caſtle, which ſurrendered when it was ſum- 
moned, the ſeaſon for the Spring periodical 
rains, with their-concomitant diſeaſes, was now 
advanced ; and the little army had loſt the 
opportunity of puſhing rapidly on, out of 
theſe horrid woods *, by which they were en- 
vironed, to the dry, pleaſant, and healthful 

plains 


In theſe woods there are a multitude of antelopes, 
monkeys, parrots, tigers, and deadly venomous ſerpents. 
Vide p. 30. 

In the march to the caſtle, as an advanced party under the 
command of Captain Bulkeley, an officer of diſtinguiſhed 
merit, of the 7gth regiment (to whom I am indebted for 
this, and many particulars of the expedition), one evening 
were making fires, and preparing to refreſh and reſt them- 
ſelves, a foldier having retired a little way from the reſt, a 
tiger came behind him, and ſtruck him on the back with his 
paw, and jumped on him. The man inſtantly ſtarted up, 
diſentangled himſelf, and ran to his companions, frightened 
almoſt to death, with the tiger after him. The man fel} 
down, and the tiger plunged headlong among the men, 
miſſed the one he was purſuing, and caught another by the 
neck. tore his clothes, and hurt his face ; but without doing 
any farther miſchief, ind from the noiſe and confuſion of 
the whole party, he fled away. From theſe he ran to a party 
of Indians who were accompanying them, and were now reſt- 
ing at ſome little diſtance ; but the Indians ſeeing him ap- 


proach 
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plains, and agreeable towns of Grenada and 
Leon, near the lake, in the province of Nica- 
ragua, which, from its ſalubrity and ſituation, 
is juſtly termed by the Spaniards, Mahome?'s' - 
Paradiſe ; and where they might have main- 
tained themſelves, with the reinforcement 
which followed them from Jamaica on the 
roth of April, until the ſeaſons would have 
permitted farther reinforcement, and the com- 
pletion of a glorious enterpriſe ;—for the na- 
tives of the country were ready to revolt, and 
waited but for a proſpect of ſucceſs. But here 
they were ſhut up in the caſtle, as ſoon as they 
were in poſſeſſion of it. The troops and 
Indians were attacked with fluxes and inter- 
mittents, and in want of almoſt every neceſſary, 
though the expedition was amply provided 
for by GENERAL DALLING ; but the river was 
become fo ſwoln and rapid by the rains, that 
the navigation from the harbour, where the 
proviſions and ſtores were, was tedious, and. 

_ almoſt impracticable. Here the troops de- 
ſerted by thoſe Indians who had not already 
periſhed, languiſhed in the extremeſt miſery, 
and gradually mouldered away, until there 


proach, made a great which is always their cuſtom, 
and frightened the tiger away. He muſt have been much : 
preſſed with hunger, not being firſt atrack=d, to purſue a man : 
where there were fires, and a multitude of people, 
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was not ſufficient: ſtrength alive to attend the 


fick, nor to bury the dead. 


Thus reduced, in the month of September 
they were obliged to abandon their flattering 


. conqueſt, and return to the harbour, leaving a 


few men behind who were the moſt likely to 
live, to keep poſſeſſion of the caſtle, if poſſible, 
until farther orders ſhould be received from 
Jamaica. 

The Spaniards retook the caſtle as ſoon as 
the {eaſon permitted, and, with it, thoſe who 
had not ſtrength enough to make their eſcape, 


The crews of the veſſels and tranſports that 


convoyed and carried the troops, ſuffered con- 


fiderably by diſeaſes * which the ſeaſon pro- 
duced, while lying on the coaſt : and about a 
thouſand ſeamen loſt their lives. 


Of about 1800 people who were ſent to 
different poſts, at different embarkations, to 
connect and form the various dependencies of 
this expedition, none of the Europeans re- 
tained their health above ſixteen days, and not 
more than 380 ever returned; and thoſe, 
chiefly, in a miſerable condition. It was, other- 
wiſe with the negroes who were employed on 

Bo, | this. 
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this occaſion ; a very few of them were ill, and 
the remainder of them returned to Jamaica in 
as good health as they went from it v. Of | 
the officers who periſhed, the following is N 
nearly an accurate account. 

60th Regiment. Lieutenants 5 


* 


Lieutenants 3 Enſign I 
Enſigns 3 Black Reg. Volunteers. 
79th Regiment. Captain I 

Major i Lieutenants 3 
Captain I Armed Veſſels. 
Lieutenants 5 Captains 2 3 
Enſigns 3 Artillery. j 
Royal Triſh Corps. Lieutenant I [ 
Captains 2 Commiſſary 1 

Jamaican Volunteers Navy. 
Captains 4 Captain 25 
Lieutenants 4 Lieutenant I 
Enſign 1 daſters 2 
Quarter Maſter 1 Marines. 

Legion Corps. Lieutenants 2 

Captain 1 Surgeons 4 
Lieutenants 5 Surgeons Mates 7 
Batteaux Corps. — 

| Lieut. Colonel 1 Total 69 
Captains 3 | 


elt was the ſame at the taking of Fort Omoa from the 
Spaniards. On that expedition, half of the Europeans who 

* landed, died in fix weeks. But very few negroes; and not 
one, of 200, that were African born. The Creole negroes 1 

did not bear hardſhips ſo well. | | 1 
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The ſurvivors of the party, after they left 


San Fuan caſtle, embarked for Blue-Fields, an 


Engliſh ſettlement about ſixty miles to the 
north of Saint John's river, where moſt of 


them died. 
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Ser, 


HAVE related more of the San Juan expe- 

dition, and its conſequences, than I ſhould 
have done, had it not formed part of the 
buſinefs of a campaign in which I was 
employed ; beſides conſtituting the moſt ſtri- 
king example to be found in hiſtory, of the ill 
effects of expoſing men to the rigour of the 
wet ſeaſons in hot climates. I have ſuppreſſed 
much more of this expedition, as irrelative to 
medicinal hiſtory ; not for want of authentic 
materials, nor for want of diſapprobation of 
many circumſtances with which it was con- 
nected. But as the failure of that undertaking 
has been buried, with many of its kindred, in 
the filent tomb of government, I hope I have 
not diſturbed its repoſe, but for the benefit of 
mankind; in which, I have omitted all re- 
lations concerning individuals, and elucida- 
tions which might gratify that power, at whoſe 
debaſement the blow was wiſely meditated, and 
ought to have been effectually applied. 
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If Spain could ſo eafily reconcile to herſelf 
breaking the peace with England, without 
provocation, for the laſt. war, and to aſſiſt in 
eſtabliſhing an'example, and power, for her 
own deſtruction, however defective ſhe might 
have been in political ſagacity, ſhe has but 
done that moral juſtice to herſelf, that the 
world in general has long thought to be her 
due. For ſurely if the vengeance of offended 
morality ſhould ever be awakened to puniſh 
empires, Spain will be torn from her foun- 
dation, to expiate the horrid ſacrilege ſhe has 


committed, in diſhonouring the name of God, 
and making religion wade through torrents of 


innocent blood, and ſanctify the murder of 
twenty millions of Indians, 


From the reyolutions which have already 
happened, and the natural and political cauſes 
which ſtill muſt operate, it requires no great 
divination to foretel, that this expedition will 
not be the laſt ; and that they may be at- 
tended with ſucceſs, I have eſtabliſhed a 
beacon, to ſhew where the dangers lie, 


to which thoſe muſt expoſe themſelves, wha 


undertake enterpriſes againſt countries at ſea- 
ſons of the year, when the elements fight 


for them, and render them impregnable. 


5 Spain, 
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Spain, in her American dominions, has 
long exulted in their ſecurity, which the diſ- 


tance from European powers has given them, 
and in the ſecrecy in which ſhe has kept the 
knowledge of thoſe dominions, by fallacious 


biſtories, and ſuffering none to enter their 
ports, nor to have communication with her 


ſubjects. But inducement will ever remain to 
encourage an invaſion of many of the Nor- 
thern parts of thoſe countries; for, the ſame 
cauſe which makes an enterpriſe perilous to 


the aſſailants, will ever operate to expoſe thoſe | 


places to inſults from their enemies. 


The depopulation of many of the Northern 


and Eaſtern frontier garriſons, from the de- 
ſtructiveneſs of the climate, frequently leaves 


them without a ſufficient number of people in 


health to attend the ſick, before they are re- 


lieved. The complement of troops allotted 
for the defence of each place, is generally cut 


off by death every three years; and the inte- 
_ rior countries are conſtantly drained to ſupply 
this amazing waſte of human beings. The go- 
vernors accept their appointments with aſ- 
ſurance, if they ſurvive, of promotion in 
healthful provinces. 
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When it will be the fate of thoſe countries 
to raiſe up a friend, and experience a reverſe 
of fortune, by revolution, or how long they 


will remain objects of plunder and ſlavery, 
time muſt diſcover. 


Should other nations * turn from this vul- 
nerable part of the Spaniſh monarchy, I think 
the North Americans will not. That nation, 
ſpirited and enterpriſing, without mines, with- 
out money, and without external commerce, 
will not long remain a race of farmers, and be 
ſatisfied with virtuous poverty, when the means 


The Engliſh territories, from their contiguity, and 
ſupported by Jamaica, had every advantage for attack- 
ing the Spaniſh dominions. Theſe territories com- 
menced at Cape Cateuche, N. Lat. 215, 30% W. Long. 88, 
and ended at San Juan River, N. Lat. 125, 0% W. Long. 
$7, 45/, including the two diftrifts of the Bay of Honduras, 
and the Muſquito Shore. The Bay of Honduras commences 
at Cape Catouche, and ends at Cape Honduras, The Muſquito 
Shore commences at Cape Honduras, and enfls at San Juan 
River. The internal boundary and extent of the Muſquito 
ſhore it is difficult to aſcertain ; as we derived our right from 
the ceſſions of the Indians, our limits were as indefinite as 
| theirs, And if the diſtant mountains which bound the Spaniſh 
territories behind, be conſidered as the inland line, we poſ- 
ſeſſed a country there, more than half as large as Portugal. 


The three principal ſettlements are at B/ack River, Cape Gra- 
tias @ Dies, and Blue. fields, 


of 
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of enriching and aggrandiſing themſelves and 
their country are within their reach., It is not 
in nature to ſtifle thoſe ſtruggles of tempta- 


tion, in which national policy and individual 
intereſt, are ſo — gly united. 


Beſides, extinguiſhing European tyranny 
in the weſtern hemiſphere, is a debt which 
North America owes to the world. It is an 
undertaking worthy the ſpirit of that republic. 


All commercial nations would derive ad- 
vantage from this event; and it is the only 
ſource North America can ever have, when 
population has increaſed, beyond cultivation, 
to arts and manufactures, for the influx of 
gold and filver into her country. 


Whenever America embarks in this bufineſs, 
the power of Spain cannot prevent her final 
diſſolution in the Weſtern world. The Ho- 
ridas, which the Spaniards ſecured after the 
war, through jealouſy and fear, will be no bar- 
rier againſt the North-Americans. They will 
not make a circuitous attack through thoſe 
countries on Mexico ; nor march through de- 


ſerts and wilderneſſes, to lay down their arms 
to the firſt oppoſers. 


Every 
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Every man in North-America is by nature a 
General, for ſuch an enterpriſe as this; where 
rapidity and ſurpriſe inſure ſucceſs, and re- 
gular encampment, approach and fight, de- 


feat: and where Homerian wiles and ſtrata- 


gem are more requiſite, than the ceremonious 
courage, and expenſive formalities, of Euro- 
pean warfare.—It was thus that CoxTEz* and 
PrzarRo enflaved thoſe countries: and it was 
thus that the renowned buccaneer, Henry 
MoxGAn, performed his various exploits there, 
againſt the Spaniards. 


When one 3 the terraqueous globe, 
and reflects on its unjuſt participation; when 
one ſees what a ſmall number of inhabitants, 
with induſtry and good laws, make of rocks, 
ſwamps, and deſerts, and that ſloth and ty- 
ranny turn to no account millions of human 
beings, and millions of acres, in the fineſt and 


moſt fertile fegions of the earth ;—when one 


reads the hiſtory of the Spaniards, there is an 


* CorTEz left the Havannah for the conqueſt of Mexico, 
on the 10th of February, 1519 ; murdered all the Indians 
before him, excepting one tribe or two of parricides which 
aſſiſted him; entered Mexico on the 8th of November, and | 
ſoon after had Montezuma in fetters in his own houſe. This 
was indeed expedition, 


holy 
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holy zeal that inflames the heart with the 
ſpirit of retribution, for the immenſe depre- 
* which they have committed on the 
works of nature, to obtain their Mexican and 
peruvian dominions, and for the uſes they 
have ſince made of thoſe ill- gotten, but ineſti · 
mable 3 


Warn, an Engliſh ſurgeon, ſays, he aud 
ſome others landed at Vermejo, in Peru, in 
1687, and marched about four miles up a 
ſandy bay: all which,”* he ſays, we found. 
* covered with the bodies of men, women, 
and children, which lay ſo thick, that a 
e man might, if he would, have walked half 
% a mile, and [never trod a ſtep off a dead 
% human body. Theſe bodies, to appearance, 
e ſeemed as if they had not been above a week 
„ dead; but if you handled them, they proved 
6 as ay: and light as a ſponge, or piece of 
„ cork. After we had been ſome time aſhore, 
* we eſpied a ſmoke, and making up to it, 
„found an old man, a Spaniſh Indian, who 
Vas ranging along the ſea fide, to find ſome 
% dried ſea weeds, to dreſs ſome fiſh, which 
* his company had caught; for he belonged 
* to a fiſhing-boat hard-by. We aſked him 
many queſtions, in Spaniſh, about the place, 
ay and how thoſe dead bodies came there? Ta 
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© which he returned for anſwer, that in his 
« father's time the ſoil there, which now 
« yielded nothing, was green, well cultivated, 
t and fruitful. That the city of Wormia had 
«© been, well inhabited by Indians; and that 
they were ſo numerous, that they could have 
„ handed a fiſh, from hand to hand, twenty 
« leagues from the ſea, until it had come to 
« the Inca's hands: and that the reaſon 
% of thoſe dead bodies was, that when the 
« Spaniards came and blocked up, and laid 
t ſiege to the city, the Indians, rather than 
lie at the Spaniards mercy, dug holes 


in the ſand, and buried themſelves alive. 


The men, as they now lie, have with them 
their broken bows, and the women their 
«« ſpinning wheels and diſtaffs, with cotton 
«« yarn upon them “.“ OR 


FrEziER, a French voyager, who was alſo 
in Peru, in 1712, confirms the ſame account : 
He ſays, The vale of Hilo, in which there 
are not, at preſent, above three or four 
* farms, formerly maintained an Indian town, 


the remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen, two 


% leagues from the ſea; a diſmal effect of the 


* ravages the Spaniards have made among 
the Indians. 


Voyage and Deſcription of the Iſthmus of America. 
7 « There 
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« There are ſtill more moving marks of the 
« misfortunes of that poor nation, near Arica, 
„above the church of Hilo, and all along the 
« ſhore as far as the point of Coles, being an 
« infinite number of tombs, that when they 
« dig at this very time, they find bodies almoſt 
« intire, with their clothes, and very often 
gold and ſilver veſſels. Thoſe I have ſeen 
are dug in the ſand the depth of a man, and 
| *© incloſed with a wall of dry ſtone ; they are 
covered with wattles and canes, on which 
« there is a bed or layer of earth, and ſand 
„laid over, that the place where they were 
might not be obſerved. They were ſo terri- 
„ fied, that they thought they muſt all die, 
« when they were informed, that the Spa- 
* niards had not ſpared even their beloved 
„ ATABALIPA, Who among them was looked 
upon as the offspring of the fun, which 
they worſhipped. Therefore, to eſcape out 
« of their hands, they fled as far as they could 
* Weſtward, to implore the mercy of the ſun; 
but being ſtopped by the ſea, they buried 
+ themſelves alive on the edge of it *. 


_ * Relation du Voyage de la Mer du Sud, p. 160. 
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But even Spatiiſh inquiſitorial policy itſelf, 
which has ſo often found annihilation a ſhorter 
road than converſion, cannot extinguiſh the 
eternal flame of local patriotiſm.— This, 
the only guardian of the hauſehold gods, 
in every country, is as dear to mankind as 
their ſacred altars, and is venerated in every 


clime. 


The deſcendants of Europeans, natives of 
Spaniſh America, feel that attachment to their 
ſoil, which nature has planted in every being; 
and do not ſubmit to accumulated impoſts, 
and groan beneath the inſolence of office, 
and ſee the mortifying diſtin&tions, that 


neither place of truſt, nor honour, is re- 


poſed in any hands but European Spaniards, 
without the moſt pungent indignation, that 
ſhakes even the prejudices of religion. 


As to the Indians, cultivation and induſtry 
are carried no further by them, than is neceſ- 
fary for their exiſtence. The Governors are 
not the only people that take upon them to 
pillage the Indians ; the merchants, and other 
Spaniards who travel, take boldly from them 
whatever they want; and if the owners dare to 

ſpeak 
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ſpeak a word, they are paid with blows : ſo 
that in many places thoſe people, being worn 


out with ſuch vexations, keep nothing in their 


houſes, not even to eat. They ſow no more 


| Mais, or Indian corn, than is requiſite for the 


family, aad hide in ſome caves. the quantity 
they know, by experience, they ſhall have oc- 
caſion for through the year. They divide it 
into fifty-two parts, one for every week in the 
year ; and the father and the mother, who 
alone know the ſecret, go every week to bring 
out a week's allowance. 


Theſe people being driven to deſpair, by 
the hardneſs of Spanith uſage, there is no 


doubt, as Fxeziex ſays, but they only wiſh for 


an opportunity to ſhake it off. But even in 
this wretched condition the Spaniards have 
never been able.to ſtifle their idolatry, for the 
memory of their beloved cas. 


All the 3 of the death of Ata- 


balipa, the laſt of the Incas, whom Francis 


Pizarro cauſed to. be murdered, are well 
KNOWN. 


The love they bore their native chiefs, whom 
oy conſidered as tender parents, in their 
golden. 
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golden days of liberty, makes them till figh 


for a return of thoſe times, of which tradi- 


tions have been handed down to them by their 
anceſtors. In moſt of the great towns of Peru, 
up the country, they revive the memory of the 
death of Atabalipa, by a ſort of tragedy they 
act in the ſtreets, on a certain day once a year. 
Endeavours are conſtantly uſed by the Spa- 
niards to ſuppreſs this ceremony, and they have 
of late years debarred them the uſe of ſtages, 
on which they repreſented the death of that 


Luca. 


In a country thus prepared, though plunder 
and rapine might meet with oppoſition, ſnould 
a well-concerted plan, by any foreign power, 
ever be adopted to give it aſſiſtance, there will 
be no difficulty in liberating the inhabitants, 
and eſtabliſhing ſome equitable government, 


under which the natives, and other inhabitants, 


may live in happineſs, and have a free 
and commercial intercourſe with other parts 
of the world, and enjoy the fruits of their 
induſtry, and thoſe bleſſings, which nature 
has there abundantly diſtributed, and which 
ought to be converted to the benefit of man- 
kind. 


The 
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The Mexicans will not be behind-hand: 
their injuries are deeply engraved. The Indians 
there alſo, have faithfully recorded a com- 
prehenſive deſcription of the vaſt ſlaughter of 
their countrymen, in the ſubverſion of their 
freedom; and of the impious murder of Mon- 
texuma, by the treacherous Cortex, in his own 
hoſpitable manſion. 
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ST c 1. m. 


1 force that had been long expected, 


and that was to have given effect to the 


San Fuan expedition, arrived in Jamaica on 


the firſt of Auguſt, 1780; and after having 


been embarked many months too late for the 


campaign for which it was deſtined, it was 


afterwards delayed by a ſix months paſſage 


from England, by contrary winds. 


The 85th, 92d, 93d, and 94th regiments, 
under the command of GENERAL GARTH, an 
approved good officer, conſtituted this force, 


The 93d and 94th, on their arrival, were in 


a miſerable condition: the former brought 
the gaol-diſtemper, from England, and on 
the voyage moſt of thoſe who did not periſh, 
were ſo reduced, as to be unable to ſtand the 
climate, or to bear the inconveniences to 
which they were expoſed, and almoſt all of 
them died in Jamaica. 


be firſt battalion of the both, and the 79th 
and 88th regiments, were already in the iſland. 


The 
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The above force, with the Loyal Iriſh, and 
ſeveral irregular corps, with armed boats for 
the ſervice of the Lake Nicaragua, was thought 
fully adequate to the undertaking, had it been 
aſſembled in time to have embarked from Ja- 
maica at a proper ſeaſon of the year, to have 
puſhed their conqueſt until they had ſecured a 
permanent lodgement in the heart of the Spa- 
niſh dominions. 


But if thoſe people who remained in pol- 
feſſion of San Juan caſtle, had been able to 
keep it until the ſeaſon for ſending reinforce- 
ment arrived, the enterpriſe had now new dif- 
ficulties to encounter; for the Spaniards had 
employed all their ſtrength to fortify the en- 
trance of the lake above the Caſtle, which at 
firſt was in a manner defenceleſs. But after 
the account arrived of the fate of thoſe wha 
began the buſineſs, and that the Caſtle was 
again in the hands of the Spaniards, all farther 
idea of expedition was abandoned. 


On the diſembarkation.of theſe troops in 
Jamaica, the flank companies of each regi- 
ment encamped at Caſtile Fort, and afterwards 
at Up Park, where they were joined by the flank 
companies of the 6oth, 79th, and 88th regi- 
ments, 


Ma 7 The 
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The encampment” continued during the 
months of Auguſt, September, October, and 
November ; in which months it rained at dif- 
ferent times, conſiderably, on twenty-eight 
days. Encamping at this ſeaſon of the year, 
in that iſland, the moſt unhealthful, it is not 
to be ſuppoſed was a matter of deſign. There 
were no barracks to receive the troops, and it 
was a matter of neceſſity. Two temporary 
barracks were cauſed to be erected, through 
the good ſenſe and vigilance of GENERAL 
GARTH, at Up Park, as ſoon as poſſible after 
their arrival ; in which as many men as they 
could contain were placed. But more of the 
men might have been better accommodated, 
if ſome difficulties had been removed, that the 
jud cious propoſal made by Major RIcHAID 
Crewe, who commanded the light compa- 
nies, might have been adopted ; which was 
to occupy, as barracks, the empty houſes in 
the town of Kingſton. That excellent officer 
wiſely conſidered, that health in hot climates 
was not eaſily to be recruited, and that keep- 
ing the men together was of little utility, where 
rigid diſcipline was impracticable. 


1 was then Surgeon-General of the iſland. 
The care of the camp-hoſpitals devolved on 
= me. 
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me. In an encampment, circumſtanced as 
this was, when the days were ſuffocatingly hot, 
from the irregularity and deficiency of the ſea- 
breeze, at this ſeaſon of the year,—when the 
nights were cold, on account of the land-wind, 
—expoſed to the autumnal rains; the men 
lying on the ground ; their tents not ſufficient 
to defend them either from the intenſe heat of 
the ſun, or from the coldneſs of the night, or 
from the rain; health was not to be expected: 
it was impoſlible to be, there. 


It may be eaſily imagined that our camp-hoſ- 
pitals were ſoon crowded. Raw European 
troops expoſed in ſuch a climate, to all its 
inconveniences, mult ſuffer in the moſt ſevere 
manner ; and of this ſmall body of men of the 
flank companies, by the 12th of September, 
we had in Caſtile Hoſpital 109, in Rock- Fort 
Hoſpital 88, aud in Up Park Hoſpital 70, in all 
267, chiefly of Fluxes, Bilious, and Remittent 
Fevers. {2 


Our hoſpitals at Caſtle Fort and Up Park 
were ſmall boarded buildings; and conſe- 
quently extremely hot, crowded, and unclean. | 
* Rock-Fort barrack was chiefly uſed as a conva- 
leſcent hoſpital ; which, notwithſtanding its 
unhealthful ſituation, we were obliged to oc- 
M 3 cupy 
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cupy for want of a more proper place. Here 
the men, inſtead of recovering, ſuffered re- 
lapſes, and were harraſſed with intermittent 
fevers, and chronical diarrhœas, after the 


removal of their primary diſeaſes, in the other 
hoſpitals. 


As the reſtoring foldiers ſpeedily to health is 
of the firſt conſequence, in climates where a 
ſhort illneſs renders them uſeleſs - where their 
places cannot be ſupplied, and where diſeaſes 
are inevitable, convenient and proper hoſpitals 
are of the utmoſt importance: and in all caſes 
where a great number of ſick are collected to- 
gether, the ſituation, as well as the conſtruc- 
tion of an hoſpital, requires conſideration. 


An hoſpital ſhould be not only ſituated on 
an healthful ſpot, but in the vicinity of a mar- 
ket ; where good water, wood, and every ne- 
ceſſary can be ſupplied without. fatigue, delay, 
or trouble. The evils ariſing from the reverſe 
of this, require no animadverſion. Let us 
conſider the evils attending the improper con- 
ſtruction of hoſpitals in hot climates. Inſtead 
of their being lofty and ſpacious, and built in 
the manner I have deſcribed in the preceding 
diſſertation *, we find a contrary mode _ 

Pages 53, 54, and 55. : 
in 
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in all the military hoſpitals in the Weſt-Indies; 
and it is. generally thought ſufficient to have a 
multitude of doors and windows, in all places 
appropriated for the ſick: theſe doors and 
windows are kept conſtantly open, to make the. 
hoſpital what is called airy. 


Hoſpitals and ſick rooms ought to be well 
ventilated, no doubt; but as the ſick ſhould 
not be ſtifled with heat, ſo they ſhould not 
have currents of wind directed on their bodies: 
in this caſe, no diſeaſe can poſſibly be thrown 
off, or complete a criſis by the emunctories of 
the ſkin. How then can men recover from 
fevers, chiefly from obſtructed perſpiration, 
expoled to a {till increaſing cauſe ? To this 
ſource we may principally attribute the mul- 
titude of what are generally called convaleſ- 
cents ; which, in truth, for the moſt part, 
are people labouring under chronical com- 
plaints, fram the imperfe& ſolution of acutę 
diſcaſes, _ 


Sick bodies, in hot climates, ſhould be kept 
cool, by being placed in rooms ſufficiently 
ſpacious, to afford an uniform temperature of 
air :—it is death to cool them by evaporation, 
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It cannot have eſcaped the notice of any 
perſon who has reſided in the Weſt-Indies, 
that ſitting long in the confined direction of a 
breeze, brings on a feyeriſh, diſagreeable ſen- 


ſation; ſometimes pains in the face, neck, and 


joints, and a great degree of fever. How then 
muſt it be with a patient, who in a little hut of 
an hoſpital, is placed at a door-way, or in a 
current of wind, or raiſed on a platform to the 
level of an open window, to prevent ſuffoca- 
tion from heat, if a critical ſweat ſhould break 


out? The ſweat is ſuddenly ſtopped ; and if 


death do not enſue, the diſeaſe (which under 


the kind operation of nature would end in a 


day or two) is lengthened out into months. 


The coſt of a good hoſpital is nothing in the 
ſcale of expence. It is a ſoleciſm in ceconomy 
to have a bad one, A bad hoſpital may deprive 
the ſtate, in a few months, of as many men, 
whoſe value would amount, in political calcu- 
lation, to aum ſufficient to build a good one, 
This fact, the army dreadfully demonſtrated in 
Jamaica, during the war. I loſt more value 
in men at Caftile Fort, and at Up Park, in 
three months, Tri the miſeries of the holpi- 
tals alone, than would have been adequate to 
| 2 | the 
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the expence of erecting a proper one, for all 
the troops in the iſland. 


The very ingeniouſly-contrived moveable 
hoſpitals, lately conſtructed at Somerſet-houſe, 
for the ſervice of the army in the Weſt-Indies, 
I am ſorry to ſay, will not correſpond in utility 
with the merit of their inventors; who ſeem 
principally to have had in view, only one of 
the requiſites for an hoſpital, -that of venti- 
lation. Buildings like theſe, made of boards, 
with nearly flat roofs, and without height or 
ſpace, can make no reſiſtance againit the 
ſcorching vertical fun of tropical countries ; 
nor againſt the chilling damp of night. The 
temperature of the air within muſt be nearly 
the ſame as it is without, in the open atmo». 
ſphere (which I found to be the caſe, on ex- 
amining one of them by a thermometer, on an- 
hot day in July): and unleſs they be placed 
in the ſhade of trees or buildings, I do not 
conceive it poſſible for ſick people to exiſt in 
them, during the heat of the day, in cloſe ſul- 
try weather, in the Weſt-Indies.—However, 
they are preferable to tents; and when any 
ſervice of ſhort duration is to be carried on in 
war, where buildings are not likely to be found, 
and encampment neceſſary, they will be uſeful. 
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Great as our inconveniences were in Jamai-. 
ca, thoſe who encountered the San Juan expe- 
dition ſuffered much more; and it was long 
doubtful whether thoſe, who after experien- 
cing every hardſhip in life, were thrown into 
the river, or lay unburied on its banks, a prey 
to wild beaſts, in ſight of their helpleſs com- 
panions, were not in a more enviable ſtate 
than the ſurvivors. 

Thoſe who returned to Jamaica, were har- 
raſſed with obſtinate intermittents, or diar- 


 rheeal, or dyſenterical complaints; or with 


painful- enlargements of the liver, or ſpleen. 
Their complexions were very yellow, and their 
bodies emaciated. Some whom 1 attended, 


after their return, that had been long ill on 


the Spaniſn Main, had their intellects impaired, 


and their ſenſes at times diſordered, during 
their weak and convaleſcent ſtate. 


The late Docrox CHARLES Irving *, who 
was on the Spaniſh Main, and was to have 
commanded a corps of Indians, which he was 


* This gentleman invented an improved method of ob- 
taining freſh water, from ſea water, by diſtillation; for 


which he obtained a reward of g0ool. from parliament. 


7 = i raiſing 
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raiſing for that ſervice, was a ſkilful phyſician. 
He informed me, that in the intermittent 
fevers, the delirium, which commonly came 
on in the paroxyſm of the fever, after a few 
returns of it, ſometimes remained during the 
intermiſſions, which ſoon became irregular, 
from reduplications of the acceſſions ; and that 
ſeveral men wandered about 1 in a phrenzy, and 
died N mad. = 
Imbecillity of mind, as well as of body, is a 
common conſequence of long and obſtinate 
diſorders in hot climates ; and I have fre- 
quently obſerved that the mind has been greatly 
impaired after irregular and harraffing inter- 
mittents, and ſometimes a temporary inſanity 
has enſued. This muſt have been alſo obſerved 
by others ; but as far as I know, no-perſon, 
except SYDENHAM, who was the firſt that no- 
ticed it, has mentioned it as occurring in prac- 
tice. He ſays, he has often found, when the 
patients had been extremely debilitated by 


long continuance of the diſeaſe, the doubling 
of the fits, and repeated evacuations, that 
they have been ſeized with a madneſs, when 
they began to recover, which went off propor- 


tionably as they gathered —_ : but that 


ſome- 


*Plus ſemel tamen adverts, ægros 2 morbi diuturnitate, et 
paroryſmorum ingeminatione, accedentibus ad ' malorum 
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ſometimes from injudicious evacuations only, 
it has degenerated into a miſerable Kind of 
tolly for life +. 


But there is another cauſe of theſe diſorders 
of the brain in the Weſt-Indies, which neither 
injudicious evacuations, nor climate, nor the 


nature of the diſeaſe, are in the leaſt acceſſary 


in producing, though generally attributed to 
them. This cauſe is the Peruvian Bark. 


In a letter I received from Doctor Irvins, 


while he was at Blue-fie/ds, he ſays, ©* From 


« neglect of your perſpiratory practice, or 
from being deſtitute of proper neceſſaries, I 
am convinced many have been loſt on this 
« expedition. Nature wanting vigour to dif- 
„ charge the incipient fevers by the pores, 
* which ſhould have been ſupported by warm 
clothing and ſudorific practice, &c. But by 
*« truſting wholly to bark, an early coma came 
* on, and a paralyſis of the limbs, and ſoon 
« after death. I have ſeen a multitude die at 


cumulum evacuationibus repetitis, ad ſummam debilitatem 


redactos, ubi primum cœperint convaleſcere, in maniam in- 
eidiſſe, quæ pari cura illo paſſu teceſſit, quo corumdem vi:es 
de novo redintegrabantur.—— P. 84. 


+ Poſt eva uationes fortiores adhibitas, in miſeram quan- 
dan /tult tiam — non 1 eum * n vita 
terminatur.— P. 103 | 

« f. 
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« Ft. Juan's without a point of variety from 
« this ſtated.” 


He found that the ſtomach required the ut- 
moſt attention: for the energy of that organ 
giving way, was ſeldom reſtored. - That no- 
thing was ſo gratetul as London Bottled Porter. 
Wine was neither ſo much deſired, by the fick, 
nor ſo ſerviceable in corroborating, and keep- 
ing up the powers of the ſtomach ; which, like 
the reſt of the body, from the ſlighteſt indiſpo- 
fition, was ſoon reduced to an uncommon ſtate 
of debility. With London bottled porter, and 
ſtrong infuſions of ſnake root, or cinnamon, 
and a diſcreet uſe of diaphoretics, and a cau- 
tious uſe of bark, he conquered many of thoſe 
intermittents, which from incautious evacua- 
tions, and emetic tartar, would have dege- 
nerated into fluxes, and remittents, and from 
an exceſſive. and untimely uſe of bark, into 
other diſeaſes, which art could not have re- - 


medied. 


Bark, in unſkilful hands, is a precarious re- 
medy even in intermittents in the Weſt-Indies, 
and ſhould never be long perſiſted in, without 
evidently good effects: and then not without 
the frequent intervention of calomel. 
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If the fever be a recent one, and has a ten- 
dency to a remittent, the premature- uſe of 
bark impedes the fecretions, cauſes ſtrictures 
in the capillary veſſels, and fixes im- 


moveable” obſtructions in the brain; whence 


follow: the train of evils enumerated. This 


1 have fo often ſeen, that I can but won- 


der at writers not obſerving more caution, in 
adviſing bark early in the remiſſions of fevers : 
—nay, even in their exacerbations, and where 
the fever is continual *. But fuch practice is 
repugnant to reaſon ; and I know from expe- 
rience, that fatal effects in other reſpects alſo 
have been occaſioned by it. Indeed, bark 
cannot be given to advantage, while the viſ- 
cera are loaded with ſharp, pituitous, and 
glutinaus matter, and the ſanguiferous and 


_ Iymphatic veſſels ſtuffed and clogged, with 


heated and ſizy blood and lymph—impediments 
that muſt remain while the fever does, and 
cannot be removed while there is a remiſſion 
only. Where there is any tendency to inflam- 


mation in the habit, bark increaſes the impe- 
tus of the blood, and by conſtricting the veſſels, 
and leſſening the diameters of the ſecretory 
and excretory duds, it operates as a dire 


poiſon. | | 


* LIND, p. 120. 7 
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In intermittents alſo which ſucceed acute 
diſeaſes, bark, without great care, does more 
harm than good. It increaſes thoſe obſtructi- 


ons in the abdominal viſcera, which almoſt 
always follow ſevere diſorders in hot cliniates : 


and which bark often converts into incurable 
ſeirrhi, or dropſies. 


At the ſetting in of autumnal diſeaſes, inter- 


mittents are always attended with a greater 
ſecretion of bile, than they are afterwards, 
when the ſeaſon has farther advanced. And 


the earlier the autumnal ſickly ſeaſon com- 


mences, the more the liver is affected, and the 
greater is the quantity of bile attendin 8 them. 
For which reaſon, bark at that time is impro- 
per, when given without perfect intermiſſions. 
A patient can take much more bark, without 

injury, in a December intermittent, than he 
can in an Auguſt one. Vellowneſs in the eyes, 
tenſion of the abdomen, and a cough, are ge- 
nerally produced by a few doſes of bark, in the 
beginning of autumn; and this is an infallible 
ſign, that the body is not properly prepared 
for it. But when the autumnal intermittents 
do not ſet in until November, bark, in general, 
may be taken with ſafety, without much pre- 
vious preparation, becauſe they are ſeldom at- 


tended 
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| tended with thoſe exceſſive bilious ſecretions, 
and that febrile diſpoſition, which accompany 
them in earlier months. 


in diſeaſes, in hot climates, . though 
not always ſtrongly marked, have in general 
an inflammatory tendency ; which tendency 
gradually declines with the year, and diſap« 


pears in autumn. 


The autumnal diſeaſes, in Jamaica, in the 
year 1776, ſet in, in November; the ſeaſon 
was cold and rainy. Fevers came on with a 
ſhivering ; but a good intermiſſion generally 
fucceeded the firſt paroxyſm ; in which, if 
eight or ten drams of bark were given, all 
went on well: if not, the fever returned the 
next evening, and the following day only a re- 
miſſion ſucceeded bark then would not an- 
ſwer. The third fit univerſally ended in a low 
continued fever, which required early bliſters, 
cordials, and ſtimulants, as the patients all 

ſunk very much, and many died. 

«{1.. 

The type of diſeaſes is very often diſſimilar, 
in the ſame ſeaſon, in a diſtri only of a few 
miles, In hot, marſhy, low ſituations, autum- 
nal intermittents have generally a putrid ten- 
dency ; and ſometimes after a few paroxyſms 

degenerate 
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degenerate into irregular, low, fevers, accom- 
panied with colliquative ſweats, and diarrhceas, 
Here the early uſe of bark, in every climate, 
is proper; and the almoſt indiſcriminate admi- 
niſtration of it, ſeldom attended with danger. 


This locality of diſeaſe ought to be well con- | 
ſidered, by thoſe who write for the informa- 
tion of others ; and ſhould, not be confounded 
with the endemics of a country, or of a climate 


at large: for ſuch varieties occur in every part 
of the world. 


On examining the ſituation of Modena, in 
Italy, I found many local circumſtances com- 
bined to make it probable that TorT?'s exten · 
five adminiſtration of bark, had better reaſons 
to ſupport it than his theory; or than his ad- 
verſaries admitted. However, Toxri adopted 
the important diſtin&ion, between a corruptive, 
and a depurative, intermittent; which is a dif- 
tinction, I wiſh to inculcate between the tro- 
pics. In the former, which chiefly belongs to 
the autumnal ſeaſon, Toni's doctrine may 
ſometimes apply; and ab ipſo exordio per 
* corticem ſuppremi poterit“;“ but in the 


9 mne Secu, Lib, I. cap. viii. p. bo. Ed. 
Venetiis, 176g. 
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latter, if there be not an intermittent diſpo: 
ſition in the ſeaſon, or ſome local putrid ten- 


dency, it will be found that bark is not always 
neceſſary in the cure of intermitting fevers; 
and that frequently, by obſtructing ſome de- 
ſign of nature, does great miſchief, and par- 
ticularly when given too carly'®, 820! icht 


THI 


In caſes where the utility of bark was in \ the 
leaſt degree/equivocal, and where à reaſonable 
quantity Had been taken without ſucceſs, I ge- 


nerally deſiſted from it, and had recourſe to 
= . ©. - other mens. - = 
do 0o Wane” "ih 1 671 5 6,0 


The method 1 uſed In. iutermittents, under 
theſe Liruemſtances, Was, to order the patient 
4 bed, and give him # vomit, at firſt;\/about 
; 6 bours before the acceſſion ; and after its 
en a Warm opiate to promote perſpi- 
ration, with proper dilution. The next rorn- 
ing 1 gave a doſe of rhubarb and magneſia; 
and aw grains of calomel every night, for 
two or three ſucceſſive nights. If the ſkin, or 
GR, | were e tinged” with bile, 0 or the "pune 
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* ne eſt ante omnia, ne premature Nimis” hic 
cortex ingeratur, ante ſcilicet quam morbus ſuo ſe marte 
i aliquantiſper protriverit, niſi collabeſcentes, et jam fate | 
. atgri vires, eundem temporius ſumendum eſſe diftaverint.” 
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coſtive, I gave a ſmall doſe of rhubarb and 
magneſia on the following mornings ; other- 
wiſe not. This proceſs was intended to re- 
move, or. prevent, obſtructions in the abdomi- 

nal viſcera, and glands, which always render 
intermittents difficult to cure, and ſometimes 
make them fatal. But the cure turned on a 
regular courſe of warm diaphoretics, and the 
following draught, in conjunction with this 
proceſs, which always broke the force of the 
fever, ſhortened its duration, and gave fair 
intermiſſions, without heat and quick pulſe, 


for taking bark with effect. Sometimes the 


diſeaſe was carried entirely off without bark. 


BR Aq. Menthæ ſimpl. (vel Julep. ES Cam- 
phor.) Zifs. Theriac. Androm. 3j. vel 31s. Sp. 
Mindereri 3 ſs. M 
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This draught was given about an hour be- 


fore the acceſſion, the patient being firſt put 


to bed, and perſpiration encouraged with wine 
whey, and herb teas. This was repeated until 
the intention was anſwered, in the ſame man- 
ner, before every return of fever: the patient 
remaining in bed until each paroxyſm had 
terminated in a complete ſolution by ſweat. 
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When this method without bark, when bark 
was inadmiſſible, did not ſtop the progreſs of 
the diſeaſe, and when united with bark, it 
was ſtill ineffeAual (which was ſeldom the 
caſe, as bark is moſt powerful in its effects, and 
leaſt injurious. to the habit, if taken while the 
patient is in bed, or with a courſe of diapho- 
retics, or ſo guarded and managed. that the 
pores of the ſkin may be kept freely open), I 
omitted the bark, and in its ſtead gave two 
ſcruples of Calamus aromaticus root, powdered; 
increaſing or diminiſhing the quantity as cir- 
cumſtances required. This powder was given 
in a morning faſting, if poſſible, and repeated 
three, four, five, or fix times a day, as the in- 
termiſſion and ſtomach would permit, in 2 
glaſs of wine, or a ſtrong infuſion of ſnake- 
root. 


Sometimes I purſued SypeEnnam's method “, 
particularly in tertians, and in quotidians, 
where the ſecretion of bile was enormous; 
which was, to order the patient to bed, and 
raiſe a fweat by warm dilution, about two 
hours before the coming on of the fit: and as 

ſoon as a ſweat was raiſed, I gave a warm pur- 


p. 92. 
ho gative, 
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gative, combined with an opiate and a dia- 
phoretic. This cauſed what Sypennam calls 
two contrary motions, ſweating and purging ; 
which not only ſhortened the duration of the 


fit, but cleared the firſt paſſages thoroughly, 


and made way for giving bark, without injuring 
the liver or ſpleen. Some intermittents, where 
bark had been taken without effe&, yielded to 


gentle purging, with frequent _ of mag- . 


neſia and lemonade. © 


After the October rains intermittents be- 
came the prevailing diſeaſes in the camps in 
Jamaica. And though they were ſucceſsfully 


treated, in the preceding manner, the men, 


from being expoſed, were conſtantly relapſing, 
and ſoon rendered unfit for military duties. 
Many dyſenteries terminated in intermittents; 
and among the convaleſcents in both diſeaſes, 
many changed from one to the other. 


The DyYsSENTERY, as in all military operations, 


deing our moſt deſtructive enemy, through tje 


whole of the encampment, it is neceſſary to 
give the hiſtory of that important diſeaſe in a 


ſeparate treatiſe ; and I ſhall in this place take 


notice of another diſeaſe only, that appeared, 
and diſappeared very ſuddenly in the camp, 
and proved ſo often fatal, that it diſheartened 
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the men who were ſeized with it, took away 
al hopes of recovery, and diſmayed their com- 

panions. I have the. ſtrongeſt inducement for 
mentioning this malady, as I have the happi- 
neſs to be able to deſcribe its cure; which he- 
ſides being uſeful in practice, the ſubject may 
ſerye as a leſſon, to ſhew, that there are diſeaſes, 
which from experience only, and not from 
their ſymptoms, the curative indications can 
be aſcertained and anſwered. 


1 
8. 
ws 
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This diſeaſe was a Putrid Bilious Fever, that 
invaded the men at y- Part Camp. The in- 
habitants of Kingſton, and the neighbourhood, 
were greatly alarmed by it; and from the ſud- 
denneſs with which ſeveral men died, who 
were ſcarcely thought to be ill, and from the 
extraordinary yellowneſs of their bodies after 
death, it was imagined that ſome N 
had been brought to the iſland. | 


It 3 its appearance towards the end of 
October; on the 3d of which month the weſt 
end of the iſland ſuffered ſo much from an 
hurricane “; and it was every where the wetteſt, 
and moſt tempeſtuous month that had been 
known for many years: and though it rained 


* Vide p. 12. 
but 
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but dw days at camp in this month five of 
them in the beginning of it were fuccefſve, 
and continued through the greater part of the 
nights of thoſe five days! After theſe rains, 
and -winds; which beat down the tents and 
one of the temporaty barracks, the night land- 
winds conſiderably increaſed, and came dawn 

from the mountains unuſually cold, continuing 
during the whole month af November. The 
days were now as remarkably hot for the ſea: 
fon of the year; there being but little ſea 
breeze, and that only for a few hours, in the 
middle of the day. November was a dry 
month, for there had been: n TER o_ 
Wogen. 0 in the Oy of 1 . bee $633 
This fi: came on ui ſodden loſs a - 
ſtrength ; nauſea ; clammineſs in the mouth; 
the eyes were dull, and tinged with: bile g they 
were alſo ſunk in the head; there were beſides} 
in thoſe. who died, even from the firſt attack 
of the diſeaſe, ſeveral other marks of Hippo 
cratical face; particularly the ſinking in of the 
temples. - The pulſe was low and quick; the 
ſkin was moiſt, with heayineſs in the head; 
tenſion and uneaſineſs in the abdomen, and 
great anxiety ; the ſkin ſoon became-of a deep 
yellow colour, accompanied with coma, cold 
| than ſweats, and deep laborious hiccuping. It 
1 ET 1 5 
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ended on the ſecond, third, or fourth day in 
death.—Some of the groſs and plethoric, died 
| Joon after being attacked, in convulſions. 

The Earr or HarninoToN, who com- 
manded, reſided near the hoſpital, while this 
diſeaſe ſpread ſuch terror, that almoſt every 
perſon who could, avoided the camp. His ex- 
ertions and ſolicitude for the health of the men, 
merited the greateſt praiſe. He did all that 
could be done, circumſtanced as we were. He 
deſired I would inform him whether the diſeaſe 
was infectious, as was generally believed, or 
not; in order, if it were, that ſuch pruden- 
tial meaſures might be taken, as would pre- 
vent its ſpreading, and becoming univerſal. I 
informed him it was not contagious. 


The coming on of this diſeaſe, indicating 
no conſiderable degree of fever, neither from 

the pulſe nor the ſkin ; without vomiting or 
purging ; and from the extreme weakneſs into 
which every perſon funk who was attacked, 
led to a mode of treatment at i which did 
not ”"_ e. 


Thoſe who had whe their curative indica- 
tions, from the treacherous appearance of 
the diſeaſ, began with ſupporting the * 
£5: 7415 | of 0 
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of life, and preſſing for an e of 
giving bark. Ke: 


This is an error in all bilious diſeaſes, and 
is often committed in others, merely becauſe 
they are called putrid. It could not be pro- 
ductive of good effects, when nature was en- 
deavouring to relieve herſelf by the means f 
the liver, and unloading the habit Into the 
inteſtinal canal. er wn | 


It was indeed a very uncommon ſpecies, or 
rather degree, of bilious fever; and more ra- 
pid in its fatal effects, than any fever I had 
ever ſeen. But this does not warrant the gi- 
ving it a new appellation, for it was truly the 
Putrid Bilious Fever of thoſe countries, in its 
utmoſt de gree, without hemorrhage, or any 
diagnoſtics of irritation; and in ſuch a ſtate as 
no perſon has before deſcribed, nor had I ſeen 
any thing nearly like to' it for many years: 
though an inferior degree of it, the Bilious Re- 
mittent Fever, is a common diſeaſe, and with 
which the Endemial Inflammatory Fever (called 
the 7e/low Fever) has been ſo mach confounded 
by writers. 


Though I admit, in compliance with cuſ- 
tom, that to be a bilious diſeaſe, which is ac - 
compa- 
2 


[ 
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compattied with ſuch an. evidently preterna- 
tural ſecretion of bile, as diſcolours the eyes, or 
Ein, and appears in all the excretions, whether 
there be fever or not; yet I conſider bile here 
as an effect, and an index of the ſtate of the 
kver, and not as the cauſe of the diſeaſe: and 
that the preſence, or abſence, of irritability 
in the body, with acrid ſecretions in the ſto- 
mach and bowels, perform all thoſe N 

tions which are e attributed to bile. 


rh It is curious to reflect on the effect of-fokes 
paſſions, when the mind has been ſtrongly agi- 
tated. In ſome: habits, it appears in a general 
nervous affection; in others, in violent e 
of forme * nen as the liver. 88 


Why 8 faditen grief, or anger, ; frequently, 
in an inſtant, Wing on e or purging 
of bile ? et-. 7 


Can it be ſuppoſed that the cauſe of theſe 
operations is bile, and that thought in a mo- 
ment ſhould acrimonize it ?—Phyſiology ac- 
counts for the actions of the ſtomach in * 
Calculus Cy/iicus, and Nepbriti IS. 


But bile is always to be carried off by arti- 


Fcial means, when any preternatural-quantity 
235 ä | - 
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is excreted into the bowels; Not that it has 
any ſeptical properties, tending to diſſolve the 
blood in a living ſubject; as has been ſuggeſted 
from fallacious experiments unconnected with 
life; but becauſe the liver is in a plethorical 
ſtate, and undergoing too much action, and 
acquiring a turgeſcence and plenitude in the 
Pori biliarii, and Ductus hepaticus, that muſt 
ſtifle its functions, unleſs this ſurcharge be re- 
moved ſpeedily through the Ductus communis 
into the Duodenum, and obſtruction prevented, 
by ſtimulating the —— and — 
their een motion. Ait 


4. in omiſſion af this, is another error often 
committed in Weſt-Indian practice. 


It happened to me at the camp, as it does 
to others who have the ſuperintending any me- 
dical department, not always to have ſeen the 
patients on their being firſt attacked: putre- 
faction had far advanced, and the patients 
were-under the uſual courſe of antiſeptics and 
cordials, frequently, before I ſaw them. 


As theſe medicines did not produce their na- 
tural and proper effects, and as at firſt every 
man that was ſeized, died, - ſometimes two, 

ſttree, 
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chrees four in a day; - began to conſider where 
the error of treatment lay (for all diſeaſes that 
_ ſooneſt deſtroy the fra me, are ſooneſt cured, 
When we have found out the right method of 
treating them) : and whether it might not ori- 
Huate from the dread of evacuations, on ac- 
© - cont of ſo much. debility MO ng 
8 eee ey to giving bark. 
. l the oraftice with all the re- 
flection I was capable of, I was convinced this 
3 caſe ; and immediately adviſed pur- 
ing at the firſt onſet of the diſeaſe, and di- 
"reſted it to be continued, until contra-indi- 
cated-by weakneſs. But ſo far was the reſult 
= that apprehenſion from being confirmed by 
| 3 | the event, that it was found that the men ac- 
Hui ſtrength, Iaproportion as Wa diluted 


The ſtools were 1 with a : deep effi 
— Coloured offenſive bile, and the urine was of a 
"ow yellow ; theſe continued often unchanged 
- after repeated cathartics. It ſeemed as if the 
very blood was nothing but bile, and that the 
Hoody had the power of converting the fluids 
75 wiyeh the men drank, inſtantly into bile: for 
many patients had twenty ſtools a day, for three 
ID enen without intirely changing the 


appear * 


4 
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appearance of them. When the {tools altered, 
the ſkin altered; and then, and tot till then, 
after this 2 rame Wong was followed, ny 1 give 

any bark. a8 


— 
2 


5 . 
1 2 > ' 3 


The purge we aſed was Manna mr” Crew 
of Tartar. We made a ſolution of theſe in. 
gredients 1 in barley-water, in a large tin kettle 
in the hoſpital, with which the men were * 
plied, to keep them conſtantly purging, as 
long as was neceſſary ; diluting plentifully* 
with water-gruel, or barley-water. Wes <a” 
not loſe one man after this mode den e: A 
was adopted. 


* — 


During the encampment of the at a 
panies, the 85th regiment, celebrated for the 
gallant youths who were its officers i in been 
was alſo encamped at Caſtile Fort , and on 5 
— ; by en HENRY Parra. 5 > 5 5 
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* The Camp at Caſtil. Fort was on a rifing ground, 1 * 
2 quarter of a mile from the ſea, which was to the S and _ 
near the foot of the mountains, which were © d the * 
about five miles to the eaſtward of Kingſton. 4 

The Camp at Up-Par+ was on a flat, open Ada near es 
Long Mountain behind E ingſton, about two miles from * - 5 
ſea, to the n and about GER diftance How the . [ 
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This officer, notwithſtanding the evils and 
inconveniences. that ſurrounded us, making 
the beſt of his ſituation, ſhewed that there are 
none ſo bad, in which ſome reſource may not 
be found, by minds poſſeſſing aptitude. and 
energy. From the judicious method. in which 
he arranged the tents, and ſhaded them with 
the boughs of trees; from .a conſtant attention 
not to expoſe the men to the ſun unnecellarily; 
from ſelecting proper times of the day for ex- 
erciſe, and military duties; from not only di- 
viding the men in meſſes, with a non-commiſ- 
Foned officer to each meſs, but taking care 
that their money was laid out properly, by which 
means they always ſat down to a good and 


wholeſome dinner; and above all, from obli- 


ging them to take off their wet linen after rain, 
and to put on flannel, and never ſuffering them 
to remain wet in body or feet; he gave a 
ſtriking inſtance, by the health and appearance 
of that regiment, that many difficulties may be 
ſurmounted, when profeſſional talents are united 


with active zeal, and directed by jud gement and 
humanity. 


_ exhalations; but expofed to the force, and tranſitions of all 


the elements. Both camps were ill ſupplied with water— 


Caftile Fort by diſtant carriage, and NONE by an incon- 
fiderable. well or two. 


OY 


erde 6 | The 
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The clothing that our troops were furniſhed 
with in the laſt war, in the Weſt- Indies, was 
too heavy for the climate. The French cloth- 
ing for their troops was more judiciouſly 
adapted. But great avantage would accrue 
to either, if every ſoldier were fupplied with a 
thin flannel ſhirt or two; not made ſo ridi- 
culouſly ſhort as their linen ſhirts always are, 
but long and full, otherwiſe a flannel fhart 
will be uſeleſs after waſhing. This ſhould. be 
put on after they have been in the rain, or 
when any particular night-duty, in bad wea- 
ther, expoſes them on ſervice, This is among 
the beſt preſervatives of health, when men are 
obliged to lie in the field, or on the ground m 
hot climates, where a poſt is to be main- 
' tained, or where a defence, or an attack is to 

be made; atventied with delay. 


But delay never ſhould be made in an attack, 
for the reaſon that makes the great Fabias 
maxim, cunctando, a certain defence in 
hot climates, when the defenders are under 
cover, and their enemy expoſed to the weather, 
which they muſt be to guard againſt alarms 
and ſurpriſes; and if beſiegers can be kept 
from poſſeſſing any town, or extenſive build- 
ings, OT may be left to climate and the 

5 tented 
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« tented field: for ſickneſs will prevent Euro- 


pean troops ſucceeding in any pm where 
the ſervice exceeds ſix weeks. 


The principal reaſon that the Buccaneers 
retained their health, in their deſperate enter- 
priſes, in the Weſt-Indies, better than regular 
troopsJhave ever done was, beſides being ſea- 
ſoned to the climate, they ſeldom remained 
long in a place. But whenever they departed 
from this cuſtom, either from neceſſity in a 
ſiege, or from choice after conqueſt, ſickneſs 
was the invariable conſequence.—The hiſtory 
of every military operation, in this part of the 
world, ſhews the neceſſity of rapidity, and the 
miſchief of delay. The troops under VERNON 
and WEexnTworn, encamped after the battle of 
Saint Lazare at Carthagena, in the month of 
April 1741, were reduced, in two days, from 
6645 men, to 3200. P - 


It 1s hardly to be credited what men can go 
through wrapped up, as it were, in flannel. 
The coldneſs of the night air then, has a 
medium to paſs 'to their bodies ; which 
breaks the force of its impreſſion, and pre- 
vents the ſuppreſſion of perſpiration. It 1s 
warmth without 1ncumbrance :—a great con- 
ſideration to. a. ſoldier. Beſides, flannel acts 
as a iftion to the ſkin, and keeps the pores 
open 


” 
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open : it alſo creates an uniform atmoſphere 


round the body. Occaſional clothing of this 
ſort is abſolutely neceſſary for officers and ſol- 


dicrs on actual ſervice in hot climates ; not 


only as a defence againſt the inconveniences 
ariſing from rains, dews, and night air, but 
to put on after having been wet, much fa- 
tigued, and heated: that perſpiration may not 
be ſuddenly checked, and that the body may 


cool gradually. After ſickneſs, a flannel. 
jacket worn next the ſkin * prevents re- 


lapſes. 


Docrox Irvine, with a ſmall party of men, 
lay in the woods on the Muſquito Shore four- 
teen days and nights, during the rainy ſeaſon 
of 1780, without taking off his clothes, while 
he was exploring a paſſage to the Spaniſh ſet- 
tlements up Bluefields River. He eſcaped 


without the leaſt injury to his health, having 


blankets with him, and being clothed in a 
ſhirt, ſhort jacket, breeches and ſtockings, all 


made of flannel. The others not uſing the 


lame clothing ſuffered ſeverely, without ex- 


poſing themſelves to the ſame fatigue or 


danger, 


Attention to the health of ſoldjers, and 
quid valeant humeri, are the firſt objects for an 
5 officer's 
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officer's conſideration, particularly in coun. 
tries and climates where men are not to be re- 
cruited ; nor ſickneſs ſoon removed, nor health 
ſoon regained. \ A thouſand things may be 
laid down in European theories, that would 
be deſtructive in the woods of America, and 
under the burning ſun between the tropics. 


Diſcipline here, particularly with new troops, 
ſhould never be of that kind, nor degree, to 
exceed the proportion of exerciſe which is con- 
ducive to health. They ſhould not be har- 
raſſed with manceuvring and the manual ex- 
erciſe. A ſoldier ſhould be nurſed. All 
drudgery and labour ſhould be performed by 
negroes, and others, inured to the climate ; 
and a ſoldier ſhould be admitted to no exer- 
tion, until ſome important object is to be 
carried into execution. 


That the greater part of the men in regi- 


ments periſh abroad, before the remainder 


learn to take care of themſelves, is an old com- 


plaint: but if the evils ariſe from cauſes which 
the ſervice can, it ought to remedy them. 


The condition of a ſoldier ſhould place him 
m the 'eyes of his officer, as. a child ; and, 
| | | 9 like 
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like a child, he is ſometimes troubleſome and 
refractory, and mult be ſerved. againſt his will. 
But let it be conſidered, that prudence and 


good ſenſe contribute very ſparingly to that 
part of an eſtabliſhment, where there is ſo, 


much diſproportion, between rewards and pu- 


niſhments. Yet there is a gallantry in a ſol- 
dier, that is always contented ; nay more, it 
is always enthuſiaſtic, when he ſees his officer 
intereſted in his welfare, and will not ſuffer 
him to be wronged. 


Theſe reflections are not the offspring of 
ſpeculation, but the reſult of experience ; and 
important as they are, they have never before 
been the ſubject of practical diſcuſſion, They 
are now offered to the ſerious attention of thoſe 
who are deſtined for ſervice in tropical coun- 


tries. There, it is probable, they will learn 


from the moſt painful conviction, that unleſs 
ſickneſs be prevented, no regiment can make 


any figure that will gratify an officer who is 


fond of his profeſſion ; and that it is this 
alone which can inſure ſucceſs to any military 
operation: for thoſe ſoldiers who have been 
once ill, from the tediouſneſs of recovery, and 
from frequent relapſes, are not only rendered 
totally incapable of ſervice for that campaign, 
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but become an additional incumbrance to the 
movements of the army, and by the neceſſary 
increaſe of attendance and orderly-men in the 
hoſpitals to take care of them, a further dimi- 
nution is made of the forces, that might be 
employed on active ſervice in the field, 
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SECT. Iv. 


- 


E ſame miſchiefs which attend delays in 
offenſive war, and the ſame medical con- 
ſiderations which relate to military operations 
in hot climates, apply in a conſiderable de- 
gree, to military operations in every climate; 
and particularly to ſuch as are carried on in 
Europe, in the autumnal ſeaſon of the year. 


Expedition and health are the ſoul of martial 
enterpriſe: and next in importance, in an army, 
to that general who beſt underſtands the ſecret 
of not expoſing his ſoldiers to diſeaſes, is that 
phyſician who beſt knows how to meet their 
cauſes, and remove them the ſpeedieſt. 


Curing diſeaſes in an army, is never well done, 
unleſs it be done quickly. There never are con- 
veniences in an army for long ſickneſs. Aſol- 
dier's bed is often only a blanket, and all his ne- 
ceſſaries contained in his knapſack. The attacks 
of diſeaſes are here always ſudden and violent. 
The cure, if poſſible, ſhould be zucunde—but 
it muſt be citò, if it all. For the diſeaſes of a 
few days in an army, have ſometimes de- 
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feated, and often nearly ruined, many of the 
greateſt deſigns in the annals of wars. 


On the 23d of October, 1415, HENRry the 
Fifth, with his Engliſh archers, would not 
have “ affrighted the air at Agincourt *,“ if 
impetuoſity had ſuffered the French to remain 
quiet; and had the battle been delayed an- 
other week, his whole army . have been 


ruined. 


He embarked with 50,000 men from South. 
ampton, on the 18th and 19th of Auguſt 1415, 
and landed at Havre de Grace on the 21ſt. He 
marched to Harfleur, beſieged, and took it. 
During the ſiege, which was not fix weeks from 
the time of his leaving England, he loſt nearly 
half of his army by the bloody flux. Two 
thouſands died of it in one day. Rain ſays, 
the flux, which was got among his troops, 
had made, and ſtill did make, ſuch ravage, 
% that not above the fourth part of his army 
* were able to bear arms. This diſtemper 
had not ſeized the common ſoldiers only, 
© but even the moſt conſiderable perſons were 
not free from it. The Byhop of Norwich, 


5 * SHAKSPEARE, Henry V. Chorus, AR. 1. 
<6 and 
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t and the Ear! of Suffolk, were already dead of 
« it: The Duke of Clarence, the king's 


oy - 


« brother, the Ear! of Arundel; and ſeveral 
* other officers of diſtinction, were ſo dan- 


« gerouſly ill, that they were obliged to re- 
« turn to England in hopes of eure.“ 


In 1650, in the month of September, 
OLIVER CROMWELL's army was ſo reduced by 
fluxes, from a few days rain, before Dunbar, 
that he had, probably, never been protector 
of England, if the Lord had deferred delivering 
the Scotch army into his hands, a few days 
longer *; 


In 1743, on the 28th of June, the night 


after the battle of Dettingen, a heavy ſhower 
of rain fell, preceded by very hot and dry 
weather, to which the Engliſh troops lying all 
night on the field of battle without tents were 
expoſed, and the night following they en- 
camped on wet ground. In leſs than eight 
days, five hundred men were ill with the dy- 
ſentery, and within fix weeks, half that ay 
was afflicted with it. 


0 When CRoMwzII ſaw the Scotch army in motion, he 
fajd, ** The Lord is going to deliver them into our hands.” 
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The combined armies of Auſtria and Pruſſia, 
amounting to nearly 100,000. men, under the 
command of the king of PRuss IA, and the duke of 
BRUNSWICK, Which this autumn, 1792, entered 
France, for the purpoſes declared in the duke of 
BRUNSwICk's manifeſtos of the 25th and 25th of 
July, at Coblentz, being ſtopped in their career, 


were in one month rendered, chiefly by the 


dyſentery, incapable of any. other pn 
than retreating. 

A great army remaining on the ſame ground, 
in autumn, ſuppoſing the ſeaſon not ſo un- 
commonly wet as this has been, muſt ſoon be 
ruined by diſeaſe. 


The filth alone of an immenſe body of men, 
ſtationary in the field in autumn, and com- 
preſſed as this army muſt neceſſarily have been, 
was ſufficient to give riſe to every ſpecies of 
peſtilence; and from the contaminated ſtate 
of the air which ſurrounded them, it was im- 
poſſible that the troops could recover from any 


diſeaſe whatever. 


Under ſuch circumſtances, when a nu- 
merous army can no longer advance, that 
moment is the ſignal for retreat. There 


fore, theſe commanders, after the 2d of Sep- 
5 tember, 
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tember, when they poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Verdun, and found they could proceed only 
fourteen miles farther, remained in the field 


only to fill their hoſpitals. For, from this 


period their army began to decay rapidly ; and 
by the-12th of October, when they were obliged 
to ſurrender Yerdun, on being ſummoned, their 
ſick had augmented ſo much, from various 
cauſes, and became ſo great an embarraſſment, 
that when they were compelled to quit France, 
they found their whole army in fuch a miſerable 


condition, that even their retreat was attended 


with danger, and accompliſhed. with difficulty, 
in the midſt of the havock of death. 


I find, and indeed the fact has ever been the 
ſame, that the Pruſſians were very healthy 


during their marches towards France, from 


their own country; and alſo afterwards, while 
they were moving from place to place, and 
kept in motion: but when arreſted in their 
progreſs, fixed to one {pot on the marſhy plains 
of Champagne, and expoſed to the evils I have 
mentioned, a more {udden, or extenſive ſcene 
of military diſaſter, was never exhibited. 


Thus this vaſt, and wonderfully appointed | 


force, which had taken almoſt three years, in 
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« dreadful note of preparation,“ was able to 
remain only two months in France. 

Longwy, the firſt, and laſt place they ocdu- 
pied, was given up to them on the 23d of 


Auguſt; and they ſurrendered it by capitu- 


lation, on the 23d of October: 


The occurrences and event of this ſhort, ' 


but memorable expedition, ſhew the- impor- 


tance of ſkilful phyſicians, in a great army ;— 
which, far from home, is always a great evil,— 
and has more wants than are generally calcu- 
lated :—when health is one of them, numbers 


effect nothing, but in their recoil _——y diſ- 


treſs, and increaſe confuſion. 


ON THE 


DY SENSELESS 


PART THE FIRST. 


HE DrysENnTERY, or BLOOD Y FLUX, being a4 
diſeaſe ſo deſtructive to ſoldiers in camps 

and garriſons, and a conſtant attendant on all 
military operations, itis a medical inquiry of the 
O 3 utmoſt 


* When this treatiſe was firſt publiſhed, ſeparately, in 
England, it was remarked, in a literary Journal, that curing 
the dyſentery by ſudorific medicines, was not a new doc- 
trine; and ſince the firſt edition of this book appeared, the 
ſame journal obſerves, that, © pramoting perſpiration after 
the inteſtines are well emptied, is the uſual mode of treat- 
©« ing the diſeaſe, and the only effectual way of curing it.“ 
But that I ** ſeem to place too much efficacy in ſudorifics $.” 

Another of theſe literary journals ſuggeſts, that the diſeaſe, 
from yielding eaſily to my ſudorific treatment, was * a pecu- 


Monthly Review for June 1788. 
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utmoſt importance to inveſtigate the diſeaſe, on 
every occaſion, with the greateſt attention, in 
hopes of finding ſome method to put a ſtop to its 
devaſtation. It is a ſubject in which the wel- 
fare of mankind is deeply intereſted, and often 
the glory and honour of a nation. If the cauſe 
of humanity were not alone a ſufficient motive 
to induce to this reſearch, we need but turn 

our 


% far epidemic;” and . ſuſpeAs ftrongly that this plan 
& would not fucceed ſo well in this climate*.” 

The authors of theſe remarks appear candid, but leſs for- 
tunate than in fome others which they have honoured me 
with. If they had given the ſubject due conſideration, the 
former would have known, from reading, that no perſon, 
before me, antient, or modern, has ever mentioned, as 2 
ſyſtem, treating the dyſentery, after the prime vie have 
been cleanſed, with ſudorific medicines only; and from in- 
quiry among praRitioners in London, or any where elſe, 
that it is not © the uſual mode of treating the diſeaſe,” — 
The latter gentleman, from my words, had no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, it was * a peculiar epidemic,” to which I was ap- 
plying the doctrine, but to the various epidemics of a long 


leries of years. And though, it is not hitherto “ the uſual 


mode of treating the diſeaſe;“ yet I foretel that it will be 
fo, whenever any fevere epidemic ſhall make its appearance, 
and will de the only effectual way of curing it.” I have 
the fatisfaftion to aſſert, from my own experience, that it 
does ſucceed well in this climate,” and in every other 
chmate of Kurope, where the practice has gained, and is 
gaining ground faſter than could reaſonably be expected, 
confidering what piles of venerable abſurdity ſtand in its 
way, ſurrounded by an hoſt of idolators, defending their 
ſuperſtition. 


Critical Review for February 1788. 
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our eyes on the political field; there we may 
behold the beſt concerted meaſures defeated by 
its influence. The page of military hiſtory 


weeps leſs for the ſlain in battle, than for thoſe | 


who have fallen victims to this calamity. 


We have greatly to lament, that the labours 
of medical writers hitherto have met with fo 
little ſucceſs, and that their beſt endeavours 
have only ſhewn, how little we know, and 
how much we have to learn, in treating this 
diſeaſe. | m0 


Happy ſhall I be, if the following obſerva- 
tions may contribute to remove ſome of the 
many difficulties which preſent themſelves, 


and induce a further proſecution of the ſubject, 
until the diſeaſe is brought under the command 


of the moſt improved and certain practice. 


The word Dyſentery, in Latin Dyſenteria, 
and in Greek Avvevrepe, is derived from dos, 
with difficulty, and ere, the inteſtines ; im- 
porting a difficulty, or a diſturbance of the 
functions of the inteſtines. 


The Dyſentery is termed by the Latin 
writers Diffcultas Inteftinorum ;. CELsus calls 
it Tormina 3 GALEN, EAXWOG 6VT Epwy , CæLlus 
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AunkLIANus, Rheumatiſmus cum Ulcere; and it 
is thus deſcribed by HirrockArEs in lib. 3% 
_ 5. de Vidtus Ratione Sanorum :— 


*Oxorav ds Jeppauvoptrou Tov cwparrtg, x1 
Toqeies YEIIT&I, To TE EVTEpOY ZueTat, x EAXOUTAL, 
nas d! cijparulia, Toure de ducevregig ka- 
Arerei, vou X re, Kat brd uyog. 


When the body is heated, and there is an 


-acrimonious purging, with corroſion and 


ulceration of the inteſtine, and bloody ſtools, 
the diſeaſe is called a Dyſentery, and is a ſevere 


and dangerous diſorder.” 


GalLEN de Locis Aſectis, Lib. VI. Cap. 2. 
fays, xen by v hc er TW Wapevrs No, rg KUpiws 
evo Oe: g UT EvTEpING RKOUE, ws T1 /4650uT1g TINS 
WeoTnloping evripwy Eu. 1 

* It 1s neceſſary to underſtand properly the 
meaning of the word Dyſentery, as the appel- 


lation itſelf ſignifies an ulcer of the inteſtines.” 


And that, — 


| Ev opyy He ouv e Ne 03KYWIOK iv,, £7 
abr YIETHL, ur de Tour axonouber Furpunra T 
ey re E,& TOS CUT (40:71 CUVERKAWET l Th A a- 
Kareg, Ava 1d duoevrepre TO Walog tel. 


« At 
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4 At firſt there is a diſcharge of acrid bile, 
then abraſions of the inteſtines follow, after- 
wards blood is excreted with the abraſions ; 
and this conſtitutes a true Dyſentery.“ 


He then proceeds, — 


«© When abraſions of the bowels only are 
diſcharged, it is to be obſerved, whether any 
fat ſubſtance is voided with them; for then 
the ulcer 1s in the large inteſtines. When blood 
is voided, it 1s neceſſary to obſerve whether it 
is mixed univerſally with the excrements, or 
whether it is only ſuperficially upon ſome part 
of them. If it be mixed with them, it ſhews 
that the ulcer is in the ſuperior inteſtines ; if it 
appear on the ſurface, the ulcer is in the in- 
ferior inteſtines. The ſame obſervation ap- 
plies in regard to the abraſions, in ſome de- 
gree ; and they will alſo ſhew by their proper 
ſubſtance, which inteſtine is affected. Dyſen- 
teries that ariſe from the liver, are to be 
diſcovered in this manner ;—1n the beginning, 
a thin bloody ſanies is diſcharged, then by the 
diſeaſe increaſing, a thick humour, not unlike 
the feces of rod} wine; but no abraſions are 
voided ;; and ſometimes, during an interval of 
two or three days, the evacuation is fſup- 
preſſed, ten returns again, with diſcharges, 

much 
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much worſe than the former ; which is not the 


cafe when there is an ulcer in the inteſtines : 
m which the patient has neither large ſtools, 
nor long intervals between them. When the 
ulcer is in the rectum, the diſeaſe is called a 
Teneſmus ; it is attended with vehement ſtrain- 
ing, and a conſtant defire of going to ſtool, 


voiding at the ſame time but little, which in 


the beginning is pituitous and pinguious, but 
in length of time, a ſpecies of abraſions is alſo 


voided : but through the whole of the diſeaſe, 
the fæces from the ſuperior inteſtines, have 


nothing of this ſort mixed with them.“ 


* Some writers mention, that after a great 
ſtraining to ſtool, preceded by a vehement 
pain, a ſort of callous ſtones have been voided, 


not nnlike thoſe which are generated in the 


bladder : but I have never ſeen them, nor have 
| ever heard of any perſon who has.” 


He ſays, in his Comment on the Epidemics, 


Lib. II. Comm. 3, Sed. 70, that there are 


two ſorts of Dyſenteries ; one from an ulcera- 
tion of the corroded inteſtines, and the other, 
when a copious diſcharge of blood from the 
veins of the inteſtines is evacuated.” 


In 
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In Lib. II. Cap. 7, de Symptomatum Cauſis, 
he ſays, there are four different ſpecies of 
bloody excretions, from four different cauſes ; 
one of pure blood, from the loſs of a limb, or 
from foregoing ſome accuſtomed exerciſe. An- 
other, when from an imbecillity of the liver, a 
watery blood is diſcharged, like the waſhings 
of raw fleſh. The third, when a black and 
ſhining blood is diſcharged. In theſe three ſpe- 
cies of excretions, the diſcharges are large, but 
in the fourth, the ſtools are ſmaller and more 
frequent ; ſometimes pure blood is voided, and 
ſometimes in a concrcted ſtate ; ſometimes a 
ſmall quantity of matter; alſo lloughs of ul- 
cers, which are called Ehre; beſides mem- 
branous ſubſtances, which are parts of the in- 
teſtines themſelves ; with theſe, excrements 
are often voided, having drops of blood in 
them. This laſt 'is an exulceration of the in- 
teſtines, and which only, ſome writers will 
allow to be properly called a Dyſentery.“ 


In Lib. II. Cap. 5. de Locis Afectis, he ſays, 
* griping pains in the inteſtines are cauſed by a 
corroding humour, for which reaſon the dy- 
ſentery is always preceded by theſe pains ; 

which with an ulceration of the inteſtines, the 
modern phyſicians, and many of the ancients, 


P Call 
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call a Dyſentery. Some of the latter not only 
term this, but alſo any bloody excretion, a 


Dyſentery.” 


Some of our modern. writers have diſputed 
with the ancients, reſpecting the propriety of 
deſcribing the dyſentery, with an ulceration 
of the bowels, becauſe on ulceration is not a 
primary ſymptom, nor neceſſary to conſtitute 
a dyſentery ; being, as ALEXANDER of TRALLES 
obſerves, rather the effect than the cauſe of 
the diſeaſe. 8 


But theſe diſcriminations are as uſeleſs as the 
various diviſions into which thoſe moderns 
have marſhalled different ſorts of dyſenteries; 
as the acute, chronic, bilious, malignant, 
putrid, benign, red, white, brown, grey, 
&c. which diſtinctions, in fact, are only ap- 
plicable to the various appearances of the ſame 
diſeaſe, as influenced by climate, ſeaſon, con- 
ſtitution; to different ſtages and degrees of it; 
and to ſuch caſes where ſome other diſorder, 
or epidemic, is united with it. 

ee himſelf, it is certain, makes 
uſe of the epithet £puJpa, red, in Morb. V. ulg. 
Lib. II. and in other places; but he uſes the 
word Aucevreα, every where, in a general ſenſe, 

| as 
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as well as GALEN, diſtinguiſhing this diſeaſe 
from the Aizppoia, Alvi Profluvium, or Diar- 
rhcea ; and from the Azuvrepa, Levitas Inteſti 2 
norum, or Lientery. 


The Diarrhæa is deſcribed by ARE TxUs to be 
a flux of liquid and unconcocted aliment *; 
and by GaLExN to be a plentiful flux of the 
belly, without any inflammation or exulcera- 
tion of the inteſtines +. The Lientery is a diſ- 
eaſe, according to HieeocraTEs and GALEN, 


wherein the food paſſes through the body, 


unchanged, uncorrupted, liquid, and with- 
out pain ; and the body is waſted. De A 


fectionibus, lib. cap. 7. 8 Aphor. Hirr. Com- 


ment. VI. Sef. 1. 


SYDENHAM, in treating of the epidemical 
dyſentery in London, of 1669, 1670, 1671, 
and 1672, uſes the word in ſo general a ſenſe, 
that he has been attacked by ſome obſervers of 

trifles, for ſaying, at the ſetting-in of the dy- 
ſentery in the firſt autumn, ſeveral had no 
| ſtools at all, quamplurim nullis omnino dejecti- 
* onibus moleflabantur.” P 182. 


Hippocrares ſpeaks of the diſeaſe where the 
patients were not much afflicted with pain; : 


* Cap. 3. de Sig. et Cauſ. Diat. Morb. Lib, II. 
I Definition, Medic. 
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Lib. III. Text 54. Epidemiorum. Juoevrepuodets ov d 
ure Amy e : and SYDENHAM ſays, that the 
epidemical conſtitution declining, the gripes 

were ſcarcely felt; Tormina vix perciperen- 
* Pp. 182. 


Having premiſed thus much concerning the 
definition of the diſeaſe of which I am treating, 
and of which farther and . ample deſcriptions 
may be found, by referring to Ankrævs, Ax- 
Tius, CEXEIius AVURELIANYS, and ALEXANDER 
of TRALLEs, I ſhall proceed to the firſt article 
for * conſideration. 


T he immediate cauſes of all diſeaſes, well 
underſtood and properly conſidered, point to 
their cure. It was an obſervation of the illuſ- 
trious SYPENHAM, that poſſeſſing this know- 
ledge, and a correct hiſtory. of a diſeaſe, he 
never was at a loſs- to preſcribe a ſuitable re- 
medy for it; and that he always proceeded 
with caution, until theſe circumſtances were 
aſcertained. 
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The diſorder in queſtion has been, I believe, 
more conſidered from its effects, remote, and 
concurring cauſes, than from its immediate 
cauſe; hence we may account for the ineffi- 
cacy of the various attempts to cure it. 
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The pen of writers has done little more in 
the dyſentery, than record the times and 
places when and where it proved moſt fatal ; 
the appearance it put on; its ſymptoms ; its 
devaitation ; variety of modes of treatment, 
that had no certain ſucceſs ; now and then a 
remarkable caſe; and the phænomena diſ- 
covered on diſſecting the dead ®. 


The great author above-mentioned, follow- 
ing nature as an unerring guide, .never ſtopped 
at effects, neither did he bewilder himſelf in 
the ſearch of thoſe cauſes of diſeaſes, that are 
not -cognizable by our ſenſes, but proceeded 
on to ſuch as are immediate, or conjunct, and 
obſerved and aſſiſted the means employed by 
nature to relieve herſelf ſtruggling under the 


oppreſſion of diſeaſe; or ſubſtituted a ſafer and 


* The various appearances of the inteſtines after death 


from this diſeaſe, have been deſcribed by a multitude of 
writers; and many of their deſcriptions collected together 
by Bonk Tus, and may be ſeen in his admirable work, the 


Sepulcbretum, Lib. III. Sed. 11. But as diſſections of this 
ſort lead to nothing towards the cure of the dyſentery, and 


as the appearance of the inteſtines varies according to the 
habit of the patient, and the duration of the diſeaſe, I have 
ſuppreſſed an account of many diſſections I have made, as 
demonſtrative only of its effects, which are ſufficiently known 
to all practitioners. 
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better method, when hers was dangerous or 
ineffectual: To this principle the world is 
indebted for that ineſtimable work, which can 
only periſh with it; a work founded on a baſis 
applicable to, all climes ; that ſtands as the 
PaLLapium of phyſic againſt the ſuperſtitious 
errors of the middle ages, and the ingenious 
chimeras of later times. 


He difcovered the Dyſentery to be a fever of 
the ſeaſon or, of its own Lind, turned inwards 
upon the inteftines. ** Febrem eum efſe ſui ſcili- 
cet generis, in inteſtina mtroverſam.” P. 182, 
And yet his ſucceſſors have made but little 
farther uſe of this excellent aphoriſm than 
quoting it, as their rules laid down for treating 
the diſeaſe ſufficiently prove. 


In the courſe of my experience in the Weſt- 
Indies, and from every account I have been 
able to procure in that part of the world, 1 


have invariably found the truth of SypeExnan's 


opinion ; and have remarked, that as the flux 
conforms by the number of ſtools, and by its 
rapidity, to the degree, ſo it does to the 
ſtate of the fever, of the ſeaſon, when it pre- 
vails ; the ſtools being more frequent, and all 


ſymptoms more aggravated, at thoſe hours 


when 
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when the current fevers are in their exacer- 
bation, and the reverſe when thoſe fevers are 
in their remiſhon ; beſides, the alternate ſuc- 


ceſſion of one diſeaſe to another, I have fre- 


quently obſerved. Nor can it be doubted that 


this Fever of the Inteſtines, like moſt others, is 
cauſed by obftrufted perſpiration ; not confined | 


to cold, hot, wet, or dry ſeaſons ; particular 
food, water, liquors, or fruit : but chiefly de- 
pending on ſome ſecret influence in the atmo- 


ſphere, or on ſudden tranſitions of the air, and 


fuch other cauſes as expoſe people to have 
perſpiration haſtily ſtopped. 


I know that writers have written very learn- 
edly on remote, pre- diſpoſing, and proximate 
cauſes; and lay great ſtreſs on heat and 
moiſture, putrid ferments; infection, &c. &c. 
But upon a ſtrict examination, we ſhall find 
that there has been too much attention em- 
ployed on theſe vague, uncertain, 'and never- 
to-be-defined circumſtances ; while the imme- 
diate cauſe, or primum mobile, has eſcaped un- 
noticed, | | | 


Epidemical diſeaſes can have but one gene- 
ral and immediate cauſe ; for what pre-diſ- 
poling cauſe can exiſt, where every diverſity of 
habit of body, and age, is ſubject to the ſame 

P 4 ſymptoms, 
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ſymptoms, and cured by the ſame remedies ? 
It is not to be doubted that a conjunct cauſe is 
neceſſary, by which one part becomes affected 
and not another; otherwiſe obſtructed perſpi- 
ration, the parent of ſo many, would always 
produce the ſame diſeaſe. 


Though I believe that epidemical dyſen- 
teries have but one univerſal and common 
cauſe, and may be removed by one univerſal 
and common remedy, yet J do not contend 
that a particular diſeaſe may not be created 
by a particular cauſe, and be cured by a par- 
ticular medicine. Accidental ,imuli in the 
bowels have often cauſed this diſeaſe, and a 
little rhubarb and laudanuin have often cured 
it. | 

It is ſaid by Gabeln, that the emperor 
Theophilus died of a dyſentery, which was 
cauſed by drinking a large draught of very 
cold water. Fabricius Hildanus mentions a 
perſon to whom the eating of muſhrooms 
had almoſt proved fatal by the ſame diſeaſe *. 
lian ſays, that Tachos, an Egyptian, a. re- 
markably healthy man in his own country, 


loſt his life by a dyſentery in Perſia, which he 


* De Dyſenter, Cap. 10. 


brought | 
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brought on by changing from his accuſtomed 
diet, to that of the luxurious Perſians *. Ama- 
tus Luſitanus ſays, the people in India and 
Egypt have dyſenteries, from eating the fleſh 
of animals that feed on Caſſia Fiftula . -I have 
frequently known dyſenteries cauſed by eating 
immoderately of ſuch fruit as pine-apples and 
oranges, among people newly arrived in the 
Meſt- Indies; and in Paris from drinking the 
water of the Seine; and from a change of wa- 
ter in many countries. But the cauſe of epi- 
demical diſeaſes is no more to be conſidered 
from particular caſes, than the natural life of 
man is to be eſtimated, by the age of thoſe that 
fall by caſualty, or periſh by untimely death. 
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The conſequence of obſtructed perſpiration, 
from whatever cauſe, is either great inflam- 
mation, or great debility; and a plethora in 
the body, of much greater extent. than what 
can be cauſed by the lots of a limb, or the ſup- 
preſſion of the menſes, or a bleeding at the 
noſe : and yet Hieyocrarzs and GALEN aſſign 
theſe, which many other writers and frequent 

* obſervations confirm, to be ſufficient cauſes to 
produce a rupture of veſſels, in other parts of 
the body. 


* Lib, V. Cap. 1. Var. Hiſtor. 
+ Cent. II. Curat. 45. in Scholia, 
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. By what conjunct cauſe this plethora, from 
obſtructed perſpiration, ſhould be directed to 
the inteſtines, and not to the lungs, I do not 
know, If this conjun& cauſe be only ſome la- 
tent matter in the bowels, how comes it, that 
in camps, where the officers and men often uſe 
a totally different diet, and are in many re- 
ſpects under different circumſtances, and in 
cities, where infants, adults, old people, and 


thoſe of every deſcription, and mode of life, 


fall indiſcriminately in an epidemical ſeaſon ? 


The great outlet for perſpiration being the 
ſkin, it muſt ever be ſubject to variation in 
quantity from the viciſſitudes of the air. In 
the temperate clime of Italy, it appears by 
Sanctorus* that perſpiration amounts to 
five-eighths of what is taken into the body; 
we cannot, therefore, be ſurpriſed at the vio- 
lent efforts nature immediately makes, on the 
ſudden ſuppreſſion of an habit of ſuch extent: 
and if we attend to the'ſtoals of ſome patients, 
after the common contents of the bowels are 
diſcharged, before the blood- veſſels are broken, 
and at intervals when there is no mixture of 


® Santtorius ſays, fifty ounces of perſpiration is diſcharged 
from a man in a day in Italy. A computes that thirty- 
three ounces is the mean quantity in England. 


blood, 
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blood, or mucus, we ſhall find they are Ea 
thing but a ſerous, acrid fluid, ſecerned from 
the blood. | 


As have conſtantly practiſed in the opinion 
that an epidemical dyſentery is a Fever of the' 
Inteſtines, and that this fever is univerſally 
cauſed by the ob/trufed perſpiration being de- 
termined there ; ſo I have univerſally found 
it relieved by turning back that diſcharge to its 
natural channel: nor have I often found difh- 
culty in removing it ſpeedily, when taken in 
the beginning of the diſeaſe, 


The common and fatal practice of attacking 
the diſorder in the bowels, with opiates and 
altringents, is but aggravating the effect 
(which at firſt 1s irritation, and diſtention of 


the meſaraic veſſels), while the cauſe is intirely 


neglected. 


Among the multitude of formule propoſed, 
we find Snake-root, Dover's Powder, and other 
diaphoretic medicines ; but exhibited in ſuch 


a manner that they muſt often have produced 


more harm than good: however, it plainly 
demonſtrates that the ſkin has not been really 


looked to for relief, much leſs has the proceſs 
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of SWEATING been ne as the e one 
to be relied on. | | 


Some defies recommend 8 in 
fall doſes, united with Philonium, or Opium: 
others a courſe of Fpecacuanha in ſtages of the 


_ © Grſeaſe, when the inflammatory ſymptoms are 


| over. The good effects from Ipecacuanba are 
attributed, ſometimes to its anti-ſpaſmodic 
power; ſometimes to its purging, and ſome- 
times to its aſtringent quality. But with de- 
ference to theſe opinions, which have been 
numerous, I believe with Faeind, that Hpeca- 
cuanba increaſes the tendency of the humours 
to the ſkin ; NO ee ee OT 
fluxes *, | 


1. apprehend that no aftringent medicines, 
- imply as ſuch, will often be found proper in 
| fluxes: this is daily evinced by gangrenes, ob- 
ſtinate obſtructions, abſceſſes, dropſies or ſwel- 
lings, which ariſe when a flux has been ina 


» Radix 11 præter vim vomitariam, quam FE 
. tinet, uberrimum ſudorem excitare ſolet. Atque in hoc, 
quantum ego conjectura aſſequi pofſum præcipue conſiſtit 
regie, illa in Dyſentericis affectibus virtus, ow ſibi pre 
als vomendi inſtrumentis vindicat - 


Faxinp Comment. 4 Fab p- 40. 


| ciouſly 
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ciouſly ſtopped by them *. A Dyſentery being, 


in its firſt ſtages, ** 4 Fever of the Inteſtines,”* 
and in every ſtage, as far as relates to the ex- 


cretions, an increaſe of one diſcharge from the + 


diminution of another; which cannot be-effec- 

tually remedied, but by reſtoring the functions 
of the body to beit aa eee 
librium. Reg r a 


SENAC 8 Emetic Tartar. in e doſes; 
but he expreſsly ſays, he gave it as a Jaxatrve 
to keep up a free paſſage from the ſtomach to 
the rectum. It is a common practice to give 
the Glaſs, and other preparations of Antimony, 
in caſual doſes, and uncertain periods; but the 
operation is always intended for the firſt paſ- 
ſages. In this practice, though the prime via 
are ſo neceſſary to be cleanſed, I attribute the 
principal ſucceſs to the effects antimonials pro- 


duce, in opening the obſtructed capillaries, . 


and preventing a reflux of humours to tho 
| bowels; for often in fluxes, when from care- 
leſsneſs and cold, antimonials ae een | 


2 — Ar. Prœnot. Seck. 2. pee tex 


preſſa Inteſtinorum Difficultas, abſceſſam in coſtis, aut in 


viſceribus, aut artieulis inducit.“ And Gal de Ven. 
Sect. adverſus ExA315TRAT, Cap. 6. ſays, * Melancholia, 
Inſania, Pleuritis, Dolor Renum, a Er- | 
15 1 oriri e FS 2 
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Whole force and action turned upon the bowels, 


they have increaſed the determiration of "no 


"3 Ke mn and ee on 1 2 805 death. 


Tbe a&ivity +: emetic tartar Wine a di- 
rection of it difficult; it is in many reſpects a 


dangerous medicine, in hot climates, the ner- 
vous ſyſtem there being ſo irritable, excepting 

merely as an emetic. It has done much miſ- 
chief when employed as a diaphoretic in fevers 


and ffuxes. The reguline virulence of the anti- 


mony being combined with acid, makes its 


operation, as a ſudorific, very precarious; and | 


| A ws — un: to FRE ſtomach. 


Such „ af: . as James 7 
has been termed the 
, mitigated, and the 


phlogiſton of the mii 


reguline part capable of er from acidity, 


ate beſt in "theſe diſeaſes, being more certainly 
ſudorific; their operation in the ſtomach and 


- bowels conſiderably depends on the ſtate of the 


humours contained there; and they N 


9 active when N ue it. 


It hon been > fuppoſed that the doſes of lp 


| preparations of antimony cannot be ſo well 
aſcertained” as its ſolution by the vegetable 
acid ; for which reaſon. emetic tartar has been 


Pg 
Pre- 
* , 
f * 


* 
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preferred for uſe. It muſt be admitted that 
emetic tartar is a certain vomit, and when 
given for that purpoſe, the doſe is eaſily aſcer- 
tained ; but as it acts immediately on the ſto- 
mach, it is frequently impoſſible. to produce 
any other elfects by it, in whatever doſe ad- 


miniſtered. A very reſpectable phyſieian, at 


the head of a medical ſeminary *, has greatly 


contributed to the general uſe of emetic tartar, 


and much abuſe of it has ariſen in hot climates, 
from FRE to his EI and charadter.” ES 


It 1 deen fappoſed alſo by the FRI 3 


that the application of cold air, as a ſedative, 
by abating the re- action of the vaſcular ſyſtem,” 
may be uſeful in ſome circumſtances of fever; 


but he does not venture to pronounce in what. 


This dangerous conjecture too we have ſeen 


followed, by the extravagant cuſtom of ex- 


poſing patients indiſcriminately in fevers and 
fluxes, almoſt ſub dio, and the mischte! it Py | 


duced Ee Ke 0 e ee 


* " 
n 2 257 7 


A moderately chil, 3 air, is "ache 
and neceſlary in every ſpecies of fever; but if 
any thing beyond that degree is meant, it can- 
not. I: n by _ ION os; 2 5 
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plies to the fmall- pox; though this gave riſe 
to the ſpeculation, a many d ener gr on 
7 A 8 


£ „The ee fever is 1 generis, d ter- 
minates in phlegmons: it requires a treatment 
af its own; for example, cooler air than is re- 
quired in a ſtate of health is neceſſary; raiſing 


n ſweat is prejudicial, and often changes the 
diſtinct into the confluent ſort. On the con- 


trary, in fevers, their ſolution is commonly by 
ſweat: cold air applied, as in the ſmall-pox, 
impedes t that ſolution, and changes an inter- 
be nor into a wn mays into a con- 


. 
8 


r Sa 
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ages. 


. bs not my intention to + is the We 
 liary aid, that may occaſionally be drawn from 


* 


| various purgatives, and even from various. 


„in certain ne of a dyſen- 
ys diarrhœa, or teneſmus; or from rhu- 
barb, abſorbents, and correctors, in unimpor- 


tant complaints of the bowels, originating 
there, from acrimony and crudities; but to re- 


| comment a practice for removing epidemical 


J 


— 
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dyſenteries, by means adequate to, and that 
come ene with, I edule. 2/01 


eng In nf win. 


10 will occur to every pradhisner (as my ins. 


tention here is the uſe of Supourtres) that 4 


mean 4 careful, continued courſe of them, to ter 


up a Swia A in extent proportioned to the vialenet 


of the' diſeaſe”; and not the trifling way of gi. 
ving them in ſmall doſes, whilſt the patient is 
expoſed, and their operation negle&ed. It win 
occur alſo, that the fadorific employed muſt bs . 
ſuitable to the nature "of the Jo. 3 rhe Page 1 
and the habit of the patient. Boden 


When ! propoſe a method for the cure of 
this diſeaſe by à courſe of ſudorifics, I am 
aware of no objection that can pofſibly Waben 
the novelty of the doctrine; excepting that ĩt 
wants the ſanction of the fathers of © phyfic; 

and has to oppoſe the errors and prejudices of 
cuſtom. But facts muſt ſupport it, where this 
diſeaſe is moſt formidable, from the important 


conſideration that ſucceſs in war, the ſafety of _ 
poſſeſſions, and the protection of commence; 
depend on the preſervation of ſoldiers and 
failors; among whom the flux has ever been 
found to make the moft dreadfül havoek in he 
Eaſt and Weſt- Indies, and on all ſervice in 


hot climates. 


48 
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_ Thou gb have pou Aa 3 of opportu- 
5 nities in my private practice, ſince the year 
1968, to prove the extent of the doctrine 1 
advance; I have alſo had many opportunities 
to prove its efficacy, in that degree of dyſen- 
tery, Which is no where to be. ſeen but in mi- 
_ litary camps and garriſons: for which: reaſon 
I ſhall alluſtmte the. ſubject with a ſhort 
+ Account |, of the /bloody-flux, as it, raged 
among the troops; in Jamaica, in April, 1780, 
and particularly in the camp at Caftile Fort, 
with the method that I followed i in the treat- 
ment. | 
30-9752, 313; 01 
This flux el egg to want almoſt all the 
nſually-conceived remote cauſes. of a dyſentery; 
but it will be i with the e ar, 
pn go Al. 10 not; An! 


10 010 177 1 un 20123 


The. ſtate of. the human, 3 0 "aha time 
Prior to- the above period, underwent a multi- 
; 1 of diurnal tranſitions, from the abſence, 
dr preſence of a violent ſea · breeze: the weather 
Was now ere dry, hot for the ſeaſon of 
the year, and at times ſultry. It was impoſſi- 
4 to uſe the leaſt exerciſe without being 
heated 3 and. it was almoſt impoſſible to get 

- heated, 
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heated, without AW e e We. 24 
e ie 5 5 


. 25 , EY Tm * 8 . 
15 is the foldier' 8 life. to * aiach, anti; 


and it is his cuſtom to be careleſs of himſelf z . 


when he 1s fatigued, or heated, he haſtens to 
cool + himſelf in the breeze, or night air, and 
perhaps throws off his clothes, and often lies 
wen and ſleeps in that condition. If he is 
wet, he dries his clothes, linen, and ſkin to- 
gether. By theſe means, perſpiration, the 
great fountain of health in hot climates, is 
ſuddenly ſtopped, and febrile ſtrictures Way 
the whole tee of the body. 


A Flle following theſe 4 muſt diſtinguiſh 
itfelf by an inflammatory. diatheſis ; and its 
progreſs will en be _ 


The nh eee were a | chilneſs' in the 
beginning, ſucceeded ' by feveriſh heats ; gri- 
pings, and frequent - ſmall motions ; ſickneſs 
of the ſtomach, and ſometimes retchings ; .co= 
pious | purging ſoon followed, with green, 
brown, or yellow watery ſtools ; theſe were 


* When the breeze is violent, and what is called fery, it 
checks perſpiration, when people are expoſed to it, in an 
inactive fituation ; making the ſkin wid and "ited, ON 
—_— a feyeriſh tendency. . | ; +, 887 
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now mixed-with, or ſucceeded by great diſ- 
charges of blood; ſeveral ounces of pure ar- 
terial blood were voided in a ſtream, every 
half hour, or hour; and ſome patients bled: to 
death in this manner. The ſtools varied in 
fætor, and appearance, according to the pe- 
riods of the diſeaſe, and as they were more or 
leſs retained. A conſiderable degree of fever 
brought on the diſeaſe, and accompanied it 
with ſome; with others but little. Small, 
bloody, ſlimy ſtools continually harraſſed the 
patient in the laſt ſtages, particularly at nights. 
The tongue was greatly furred, and ſometimes 
of a brown, or black colour. Apthæ appeared 
but ſeldom. This is the general account of 
thoſe who experienced the violence of the diſ- 
eaſe, and ſurvived the firſt week; but many 
who were ſenzed at the ſetting in of the flux 
| Tank {pring, n in ene or . 1 


The curative indicatidns are to churn the 
inteſtines, and to cauſe a revulſion to the ſur- 
face of the body. When the diſeaſe is rapid, 
the cure depends on een theſe A as 


| * as poſſible. 


8 ace having ſhewn. that” ; com- 


BD Eg mon methods and medicines, hitherto uſed, 


EDS fall far ſhort, in violent dyſenterivs, of ob- 


taining 
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taining the important point of revulſion, in I 
proper time, and ſupporting it; the practice 
will ſtill. be deficient, if we cannot find means 
W theſe Fammtes. 19: ä 
"IT 


- "The indatins- ennfdnme ul. ann. by. AH 
whenever it can be done with ſafety; to cleanſe 
the prime viæ; to check the impetus, with 
which the circulation is determined on the in- 
teſtines, diitending and burſting the coats of 


the diſtributing branches of the meſenteric 
arteries ; to remove the ſpafm from the veſſels 


of the ſurface of the body, and to cauſe a di- 
verſion there: — all theſe muſt be done imme- 
date that the hen * be effectual. 


Bleeding . an operation of ** N 


quence in the flux, the cure is generally begun 
with it, repeating it as the ſymptoms au- 


thoriſe. There are but few inſtances where it 


may not ſafely be done in the beginning of the - 


_ diſeaſe; obſerving only, © non gue atas fit, 


ſed que vires fint *.” The neceſſity is obvious, 


where the patient is Plethoric, with much 


fever, full pulſe, and ſevere pains. 
\ 


After bleeding, a vomit of  Ipecacuanha is to 
be given. ; which. commonly relieves the. ſto- 


* . Lib. II. Cap. 10. 


1 OE „„ nnadh ; 
. * ; 
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mach from a load of acid, poraceous, bilious 
impourities. But our great expectation from 


vomiting is, that its action on the muſcular 
fibres of the ſtomach, forces open the extreme 
arterial capillaries, forwards the circulation to 
the ſurface of the body, and induces to ſweat. 


This, the invariable effect of vomits, has not 
been noticed by che ancients; and has never 
been by the moderns applied to the end I pro- 
poſe in the cure of inteſtinal diſeaſes. An 


— _ its ons ee is Ny” 


of 


Aer the ond and eb it is proper to 


aptly the bowels, but with caution, in caſe 


the patient be weak; and in fuch a manner, 


as not to increaſe the determination of the 


blood there, and divert it from che ſurface ; 
for then we ſhould loſe the ground gained by 


the vomit, and countera&t our principal de- 


ſign. An antimonial that a&s much Upon the. 
kin, and purges at the wwe Tully” is is What 1 


— x 
Y 1 ' 
| * 


he Sie vic OR 'cleatiſed; and the r re- 
Rear begun, it muſt be ſupported by ſudo- 
rifics; that the diſeaſe may be thrown off by 
ſweat : this will be effected by uniting an opiate 
with a diaphoretic, and adminiſtering it as 


occaſion requires. Laudanum and antimonial 
| IN" 


Wine 
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wine combined, is a medicine that cauſes little 
or no irritation, and is a pledſunt and certain 
diaphoretie. It is generally neceſſary in the 
flux, whett'a ſweat is intende@'Þy*antimonialy | 
or other emetie medicines, in fmall doſes, to 
add laudanum, to take off their irritatien ; 5 
which means their doſes and effects a be 
greatiy ertended. h5323tdo, od 2 15 Wt 
goffvr cofiitgaw? oli OY os iet = 
Jaume Powder is * calculated to 
anſwer the firſt intentions in this "diſeaſe: it 
poſſeſſes this great advantage, *that though: it 
mall effectually clearife the prime vic, pro- 
perly given, it never fails to excite'a plentiful 
ſweat;and its effects terminatè on the {kits 
This double operation, if I may ſo call it, pets 
haps has made * deciiver n n 
ae 
When the ase is I cover r my 
patient, If a ſoldier, with a Fa Fg {(which'no 0 
ſoldier mould be without), and take care that 
the wind is not admitted directly upon him. 
1 do not ſuffer him to uncover himſelf, büt 
order Hatever he wants to be brought to him! 
and ſupply him copiouſly with warm barleyc 
water, mint, ſage, balm, or oatmeal tea and 
now and then give him a baſon of grüel, or 
thin flour pap, with a ſpoonful or two of good, 
{ound white wine in it, as free as E ok | 
acidity, - | . 


_ . R | g | 
= ER ena . 


* 
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When the fudorific proceſs has been. Per 
fully continued, all the ſymptoms grow milder; 
and if the patient break vut in a raſh. or efflo- 
reſcent. eruptions, mis nes nodes: will 
foon be removed. 
30 NS 2s tb 7 { £77 

Should it be objected, that wg nnd 
os the. patient while ſweating, when he 
riſes to go to ſtool, is an inconveniency which 
militates againſt my doctrine; I anſwer, that 
vhere there are proper attendants and utenſils, 
the patient need not be expoſed, nor move 
from his bed ; and that when once a complete 
and univerſal ſweat is raiſed, the neceſſity for 
expoſing the patient at all, will ſoon be at an 
end, as. REAR, Teens aue ih: 
pong 


- — Nog 
-S +4 Jy al 2 1. 


x 
„ ng Hd. 23 £433 


In the Weft. Indies, in the profincs "of; FA | 
veral of the offioers of different regiments, 
| who were deſirous to be ſpectators of a fact ſo 
intereſting to the army, a ſoldier has been 
taken in the worſt condition of the diſeaſe, 
with blood running from him, as in an hæmor- 
rhage from a wound, and in the utmoſt agony ; 
L have given him three grains of the common 
Glaſs, f Antimony, finely prepared, and made 
into a nal gill; this perhaps. has operated 

| upwards 
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upwards and downwards 3 3 but in promoting | 
its operation to the ſkin, thoſe other operations 


ceaſed, and a violent ſweat has enſued; which 
was kept up by warm herb teas, and now and 


then ſmall doſes of laudanum, which may al- 
ways be given with ſafety, and without any of 
its uſual inconveniencies, while the patient is 
ſweating, which is a fact worthy the attention 
of practitioners: even the firſt ſtool, aſter the 

ſweating has been raiſed, has been leſs bloody, 
and the third, or fourth, frequently ſcarcely 


e- e 18 the Nawe of Rug 5 


| if the * Es ook wo "ws the Sho . 


do- not go on kindly, it will not only be requi - 
ſite to carry off the morbific humours by a doſe 
of the antimonial purgative, but repeated vo- 
mits of Ipecacuanba are to be given. In this 
caſe the circulation has not been enough di- 
verted from the inteſtines, to produce a full 


and ſuſficient diaphoreſis; it is therefore ne- 


ceſſary to give a freſh, impulſe to the fibres, by 
the action of vomiting: for in vomiting, the 


action of the ſtomach, and the contraction of 
the abdominal viſcera, force the OA to > the | 


ſurface, and upper parts of he e 


N cant of obſtinacy in the FR | 
W * ee in the inteſtines; and 
9 
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though the patient ſhall have been repeatedly 
purged, and taken nothing but fluids during 
his illneſs, it is amazing what ſcybala, or lumps 
of excrement, will ſometimes be brought away, 
by a repetition of the antimonial purgative, 
aſter an interval of ſeveral days: for which 
reaſon,” when the ſweats have been plentiful, 
the pulſe moderate, and the flux ſtill continues, 
we may ſuſpect this to be the caſe.— Thie EX: 
traordinary appearance” theſe balls of excre- 
ment ſometimes acquire from a long retention 
among the diſeaſed ſecretions, has induced 
ſome writers to ' whimſical ſuppoſitions con- 
cerning their cauſe, and e ee prin- 


PER . ke does not E whether 
thoſe lumps, which have the appearance of 
Feet, are the ſame which Hirrocn ars calls 


oY; TOE FC 
* 1 0 


Cepxes, caruncule. "T8 


N 


Certainly they are not: for Ae Capatc of 
HirrockTEs (Tas, Caro), are thoſe excre- 
tions that Celſus calls Carnoſa.” ' GALEN 
fays, they are the muſcular ſubſtance of the 


inteſtines. CAnpAxvs ſays, that they are a 


meſenterio et vicinis partibus erofis inteſtinis. 
And commentators in general ſay, that they 


are * inteſtinorum unica. - Beſides, 


H- 


C 
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| HIePOCRATES ſays, that the cagrag are a fatal 
ſymptom : deva. a c drove, Yevariuer ®, 2. 
However, BxASsAVOL A, in his comment on | 
this paſſage, ſays he has cured 5 55 who 
have voided them. | 


28 Era Tei 
4 F% —— 


The Corpora pinguia are concretions by. no 
means fatal, nor uncommon in the Dyſentery, 
thou gh the Caruncula certainly are, notwith- 
ſtanding what BRASSAVOLA aſſerts ; for as Fe o- 
RESTUS ſays, ita ut qurdam Corpora bin- 
« guia duntaxat excernantur, facile curart 
« poterit, —ita ut veluti Carunculæ, hoc eſt, 
« magnz inteſtinorum | partes excernantur, 
lethalis eſt talis Merger Lib. XXII. Obſ. 
33. Scholia. 55 N 


. ; 4 | 
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The Corpora pinguia haye been always pro- 
perly- diſtinguiſhed by every writer of expe- 
rience and correctneſs, from the Carunculæ, 
Strigmenta, and Ramenta., = PO OIL 

PrINGLE has fallen into the ſame error re- 
ſpecting the Caſeous, or cheeſy ſubſtances, fre- 
quently found in the ſtools of dyſenteric peo- 
ple; ſuppoſing it actually cheeſe eaten by the 
patient. PLATERUS makes the ſame miſtake 
dos as, the pinguious { ſubſtances. 2 
| V Aphor. 26, Se. IVVIVuVyũ 

Il pur- 
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i purſue the method 1 1 related, regu- 
lating it as occaſion may require, or particular 
occurrences ſuggeſt, until the patient is in a 
condition for bark, and other tonics and cor- 
roborants. | 


The flux will continue croubleloine in 3 
ſubjects from mere weakneſs, and relaxation of 
the veſſels, without any material gripings, or 
feveriſh ſymptoms ; here I never heſitate to 
give bark, with ſnake· root and wine. ich 


In all complaints of the bowels, ns 
in the dyſentery, bark ſhould never be given 
in ſubſtance; it cauſes irritations and gripings; 
and either brings back the diſeaſe, or fills the 
patient with obſtructions: a ſtrong decoction, 
therefore, 3 is ever to be preferred. BN 


* "the flux is always increaſed at the ap- 
proach of night, ſo for ſome time after it has 
abated. the. pulſe quickens, and, the patient 
grows feveriſh in the evening: this is an ad- 
monition that we ſhould deſiſt from bark, and 

5 give a gentle diaphoretic at nights. 


* 


— 5 


4 The remaining acrimony which ſometimes 
keepsupa {mall irritation, afterevery other ſymp- 
, tom 
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tom is removed, may be'corre&ed with abſorb- 
ents, and carried off before the uſe of bark, or at 


any ſubſequent period if it ſhould recur, with 
RO and $012, aan or hes verde Wren 


Diving the endete ſtate of thoſe hes 
have been much reduced, and to prevent a re- 
lapſe, a flannel ſhirt, or jacket, worn next the 
kin, is very beneficial. When the bowels 
have ſuffered conſiderably by the flux, and 
cannot recover their tone, but from weakneſs 
are ſubje& to returns of the diſeaſe, or to di- 
arrheea. or teneſmus, on the leaſt expoſure to 
cold, 'a flannel jacket next the ſkin, will be 
found ar: a | certain reef ane "nn: 
tive. 3 py 
It is to be obſerved, when the attack is ſud- 
den and violent, it is often neceſſary to over- 
take the di caſe with opiates, and cordials, be- 
fore any ſe to pathological reaſoning 18 
to be adopted; otherwiſe the patient may be 
exhauſted and funk, beyond the OY of 


medi icine. 


＋ * 
3221 


* — 


Here I cannot help expreſſing my concern, 
that the aggravated ſymptoms which return in 
the morning, have not put an end to the cuſ- 
tom in the army and navy practice, of giving 


of 
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large doſes of Opium at night. When opium 


is given alone, and continued for any time, 
after its cordial effects are over, it weakens the 
veſſels, injures the nerves, cauſes either a ſtran- 


gury, or a paralyſis of the bladder, and low- 


ers the powers of life: the humours, inſtead 
of being diſſipated, accumulate in the diſeaſed 


parts, that when the conſtipation it has cre- 
ated is off, the blood ruſhes forth with in- 
creaſed violence, and accelerates the patient's 


4 wr 
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-Dzonen. ſays. hh; many. of his patients 
there was an entire ſuppreſſion of urine, for 


| ſix, x eight, ten, or fourteen days *. I. Several 


writers mention ſuppreſſion of urine among the 
ſymptoms of this diſeaſe ; but as I have never 


ſeen any thing like it occur, where opiates, or 


aſtringents, had not been improperly uſed, 1 
conſider it rather as a ſymptom of miſmanage- 
ment, than of the diſeaſe. From opium I have 
often obſerved this effect: and have ſpeedily 
removed it by inereaſing perſpiration, and 
giving a cup of ſtrong, clear, good — 
my few hours. 


5 la the eee the diſeaſe, the intef- | 
1 1 are in a ſtate of inflammation; and in 


Ir his Hiſtory of the Dyſentery, at  Nimeguen, in 1736, 
page 18. 


the 


\ 
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| the farther adyanced. Rate of it, we find the 
meſenteric veſſels and glands enlarged and ob- 
ſtructed; the inteſtines thickened, their coats 
tumified, relaxed, abraded, and haſtening into 
a ſtate of ulceration, or ſphacelation. Opium, 
in theſe fituations (beyond-which the diſeaſe is 
never curable), muſt. meer and * 
every evi. 


The ES * opium! is 3 3 PD {A 
of the diſeaſe; to procure, time to put ſome 
rational method of cure into execution; to 
take off the irritating property of other medi- 
cines, and to give them their intended effect, 
and to eaſe. thoſe tormina which are ſometimes 
intolerable. Here the matchleſs PIO: of 
opium aint our Adanirgtion. 

in the preceding kiftcry' it wills At , that 
| the flux is not confined to particular ſeaſons 
and ſituations; that what have been commonly 
conſidered as remote cauſes, only give the type 
to the diſeaſe ; and that its general cauſe, pro- 
ducible various Ways, is ee Tech. 


ration. 

The flux that prevailed in Jamaica, in the | 
autumn of the year 1779, was attended with 
* of tho'e cauſes, that are called remote. 


Auguſt, 
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Auguſt, September, October, and We begin- 
ning of November, were unuſually cloſe and 
ſultry, with frequent rains; the great diſ- 
charge of perſpiration from the rarefaction of 


the blood, in ſuch a ſeaſon, relaxes the extre- 
mities of the perſpiratory veſſels, and e 
them to ſudden ſpaſm and * 


The camp dyſentery, in low, 8 mar- 
ſhy countries in Europe, in the autumnal ſea- 
ſon, has all the concomitants, and type of a 
N e ed ITY: rains v. OE 

A * 
There will be ies diſpoſition to to inflamma- 
: tion, and'the fluids will tend more to a ſtate of 
diſſolution; —yet it is a Fever turned upon the 
Inteſtines, for want of a free and regular per- 
ſpiration, from the thickneſs nod weinen of 
the . o dete SITES | | 


The irritation thus ices a on the bowels, 
ſodn cauſes a violent determination of blood ; 
and as the circulation is diminiſhed in the ref 
ſels of the ſurface of the body, it is increaſed 
in e of the 2 — 


The King of Pruſſia od Duke of Brunſwick have wit- 
neſſed this melancholy truth in conſequence of the wet ground 


which their troops occupied during the two laſt On in 
Champagne. November 1792. e 


6 


By 
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By this increaſed action of tlie arteri ies, the 
eſs of the blood is impeded in the minute 


ramifications of the veſſels; hence extrava - 


ſation and hæmorrhage; an immediate reyul- 


ſion is therefore neceſſary; it muſt be exten - 


| five, but ſuitable, that there may be no miſ- 
chief done, by e the a incident 


to the A | 


& ; | Eb” 
2 wr As 


Bleeding cs cannot be tobe on 1 fub- | 


je&, \nor in every. ſtage, nor condition of a 


flux; cathartics only cleanſe the affected parts; " 
emetics are limited to anſwer. particular pur- 


poſes; diaphoretics have never been” uſed1n 


a manner nor extent ſufficient to produce an 5 
effect: and the cuſtom of expoſing patients 


to partial currents of cold air, in hat climates, 


prevents nature um e any _ TIE 


| FR cure. | 


* % 1 
p 4 


The Fr the kiſeaſs 1 tp mated 
to, will indicate the quantity and nature of the 
evacuations neceſſary to facilitate revulſion; 1 


andd it is ſafely and effectually completed, by a 
careful, continued courſe of $Svuporrcs, and 


dilution, e on in exterit CPN, to 
the eee f 
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Thus have I communicated what I conceive 
to: ba the general cauſe of the DrsxxrRRIT, and 
explained the method I have followed in its 
eure. I have avoided the detail of minute de- 
ſeriptions, circumſtances, particular caſes, and 
diſſections, as not coming within my deſign ; | 
which is, to explain my method of cure, ap- 
| Plicable to the cauſe I have aſſigned of this 
diſeaſe, and compriſed in the following con- 
fiderations ; that the dyſentery is a Fever of 
the Inteſtinet; that the cauſe is obfirutted per- 
ſpiration; and that the cure conſiſts in turning 
back the circulation to the ſurface of the body, 
and increaſing the ſenſible peripiration by Up 
0b active SupoRIVICs. | 


3 by motives not to be reſiſted, 1. 
have.ventured on the public, without the ad- 
vantages of leiſure and retirement; and as I 
have nothing to expect from the ornaments of 
diction, and compoſition, I have placed my 
- Foes et folatia in the rectitude of my intentions. 
The judicious and candid will judge of them, 
and determine how far an attempt to make 
ſome return for the benefits which we receive 
| from. fociety, is laudable,. when it contributes 
to mitigate one of the great calamities of man- 
A OS Oo 
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*.* Moſt of the preceding part of this Treatiſe, has been 
ſeveral times publiſhed, in a ſeparate tract, under the title 
of OzsERvAaTIONS on the DYSENTERY of the WEST- 
Ixons, with a new and ſucceſsful Method of treating it. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


F dyſentery that raged with ſo much oY 


violence in the ſpring of the year 1780, 


in Jamaica, was the principal epidemic which 


the ſeaſon produced, among adults; but there 


was a malignant ulcerated ſore throat, that 
ſeized children and very young people, and 
proved fatal to almoſt every infant that was 


attacked with it. This diſeaſe, which was the 


occaſion of mourning to moſt of the families 
in the town of Kingſton, was attended with 


very little fever, fætor, or pain; for it ſome- 
times was not diſcovered by the parents, or 
nurſes of children, until a few hours before 


their death. It was frequently unobſerved un- 


=” 


til the whole throat, fauces; and palate, were | 


ITO Some whorecovered KNEE 5 
SETS 3 7 3 
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uvula, and part of their palate, Some had 
their ſpeech and articulation afterwards con- 
ſiderably affected by it. The diſorder made its 
firſt appearance in April, and continued 
through the remainder of - the year, but gra- 
dually abated. - In Auguſt, ſome children who 
had eſcaped the ſore throat, broke out with 
very large boils. In September the ſore throat 
attacked adults, but in them it yielded to 
purging medicines, gargles, and bark. 


I uſed gargles made of decoction of bark 
and mel egyptiacum, in general practice; 
and from their efficacy, I lamented that the 
mel egyptiacum could not be uſed with ſafety 
for children, However, I found a ſolution of 
White vitriol and roch alum, a very good de- 
tergent, and almoſt never-failing remedy to 
cleanſe their fauces with ; and if a little of it 
was ſwallowed, it had always a good effe&, by 
cauſing a ſmall degree of retching, by Which 
the ſtomach and throat were cleanſed of mucus 
and foughs, one great relief was obtained. 


As FOE in bot climates in general are 
ſuppoſed to owe their origin to accidental, or 
incidental moiſture, added to heat; and that 
thoſe ſeaſons which are moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
the quantity of rain, are moſt diſtinguiſhed 22 


1 
* 


the 
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the quantity of diſeaſes ; it may be proper to 
remark, that epidemics frequently appear 
there, without the co-operation of any known 
cauſe whatever; and that neither the ſore 
throat, nor the ſpring dyſentery, were pro- 
duced by wet weather, as will appear from 
what follows; which will alſo ſerve to give a 
general idea of the climate at and near King- 
{ton : where the heat is on an average at nearly 


83 degrees of Fahrenheit's, or 221 of Reawmur's $ 
thermometer, through the year. 


1780, 28 Two days rain in this month. 
Cold north winds four days in the be- 
ginning of the month. Land winds at 

nights. Very little ſea-breeze in the 
middle of the days, and ſometimes hot; 
but in general cool, and very healthful. 
On the ſeventh of this month, at ten 
minutes after eight o'clock in.the morn- 
ing, a ſevere earthquake happened. Its 
direction was from S. E. to N. W. 
About ten minutes after the ſhock, there 
was a ſmall undulation of the earth; and 


at ten minutes after ten another undu- "hp 


lating tremor. : 


| There was no rain in this 3 in dan three 
days. 


. R 4 5 Febranry: 


In 2708 eleven days, at different times. 
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February, Five days rain ; ; three ſucceſſively, 


A ſtrong ſea-breeze day and night, in the 
middle of the month, and ſultry weather. 
Very cold, day and night, during the rains 


on the 22d and N Land wind at 
nights. L 


"4. 


— 
* 


| March. No rain this month. Mornings and 


evenings cool. Middle of the days hot. 
A ſtrong ſea-breeze i in the ng, ed: and land 
9 e 0 1. . 


April. One dy rain. Violent 3 
: guſty and turbulent. 


May. Four days moderate rain. Sea-breee 


205 violent.» : : 1 $54 


. 


* Audio days rain ; three at one time, 


and ſeven at another ſucceſſively. Strong 
ſea-breeze.* 


of „There BRI BW this mom; in 3 a none. 


3 There was no rain in this month in 1779-10 12 : 


© Jt rained three days i in this month in 1779—ln 1781 


| five days. 


It rained fix days and — — in this month in 


: 177% Ia 1781 fix davs, at intervals. 


It rained three days ſucceffively in this wonth in 179 
July. 


- 
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July. Four days rain. Sea-breeze moderate. 
6 25 "yy I” | 


aa Five W rain. Ses kessel in. the 
middle of the day only. Intenſely hot in 


the mornings before the ſetting in of the . 


breeze. Li ght land wind at ni Ove” 


gen Nine dap rain; Shiv ede 5 
Sultry in the abſence of the breeze, which 
was ſtrong about noon. Land wia at 

5 Eh | e 


Ofober. Eleven diene violent rain. 18 "i 
wind accompanied the rain on the ſecond 
inſtant, which increaſed on the third, and 


continued all night. Cold during the 


rain. Hot at other times. Land wind - _- 


ſtrong at nights, and cold. Little ſea- 
breeze, and very cold ! in general. 


N. ruember, Three days ſlight rain, ge Fs 
Cloſe, hot days, No ſea-breeze, except 85 


? It via one day in this month in -in 1781 nia: 


days. 


It rained eight days in this a; in 1779: fire fac: 


ſively -In 1781 four days, at different times. 


days. 


* It rained ſeven days in this meth 1 in 1779—In 1781 


| prclve days. Vide p. 13. & 182. 


1 


9 It rained four days in this month in 4 1779—tn 1786 wa. 


. 
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now and then for a few hours, in the 


middle of the day. Land wind at nights, 
and colder than uſual at this ſeaſon of the 


a 11 


December. Three days * Nights and 
+ mornings very cold. North winds ſome 
days. The weather cool and agreeable.” 


This ſtatement. of the ſenſible alterations of 
the atmoſphere, in which the expreſſions of 

> cold and hot are to be conſidered comparatively, 
and thoſe days numbered as rainy, not as in- 
tire days of rain, but only when-it rained for a 
few hours, or part of a day, is ſufficiently mi- 
nute to ſhew how far its influence might have 
' prevailed, in the production of . diſeaſes 

which marked the year. 
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1 Sine already Taid, the 8 5th, 92d, 93d, 
and 94th regiments, arrived in Jamaica on the 
firſt of Auguſt this year, for the San Fuan ex- 

pedition *;—that the firſt battalion of the 6oth, 
and the 7gth and 88th regiments, were already 
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21 It rained fix days ſucceſſively i in this month in 177 -In | 
1781 ſeven days, at different times. 
SOA There was no rain in this month in n 178 two 
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in the iſland; that the flank companies of 
each regiment were encamped at Caſtile Fort, 
and afterwards at Up-Park ; that the encamp- 

ment continued from.the beginning of Auguſt 


to the end of November; that I undertook © 


the care of the camp hoſpitals; and that thers- 


were, by my return on the 12th of September, 


267 men ill, chiefly of the dyſentery, with 
ſome bilious and remittent f&ers, in the dif- 
ferent hoſpitals of Caftile. Fort and Up-Park, 
and in the barrack of .Rock Fort, which was 
then uſed as an IO | 


In Ah treatment of the * Gin which, 
er r the vaſt numbers that were 
attacked by it, we did not loſe one man in the 
acute ſtate of the diſeaſe), whether attended 
with fever or not, I proceeded with the ſudo- 
rific proceſs, as I had done in the ſpring. 
This autumnal flux, like all fluxes that I have 
ſeen, exerted its influence moſt on thoſe who 
were moſt APIS to the weather, 2 | 


Dylogteries, as well as other diſorders, in : 
hot climates, in autumn, partake more of a 
putrid than of an inflammatory nature; and 
perſpiration is raiſed with leſs difficulty, and 
with gentler medicines, than it is at other 
times, when the + are more rigid, and the 
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air more dry and elaſtic; for which reaſon, 
mild diaphoretics, ſuch as antimonial, or ipe-· 
cacuanha wine, and laudanum, were uſed in 
the camp this autumn; and evacuations, par- | 
ticularly bleeding, were ſparingly made. Some- 
times the ſweat raiſed by the firſt vomit of He- 
caczanha, aſſiſted by diluting with barley-wa- 
ter, mint, balm, or ſage tea, put a ſtop to the 
diſeaſe. | 


I never gave Jpecacuanha as a vomit, nor 
Glaſs of Antimony as a purge, in the dyſentery, 
latterly 'in the Weſt-Indies, but previouſly to 
their operation, I ordered the patient to his 
bed, and diſpoſed him for ſweating. This I 
found by experience always inſured that ope- 
ration, on which the cure depends ; and ſome- 
times carried the whole effect of the medicine 
off that way, without either hems I or pur» 
ging, and WO it, the diſeaſe. 


In London, Ang winter, a perſon had 
taken a doſe of Glauber's falt, and the Tame 
evening went into a warm bath ; after which 
he returned to his own houſe. In the night 
he was ſeized with pains in the bowels, and a 
conſtant irritation to go to ſtool. The next 
day he voided blood, and bloody mucus, and 
ga a x complete dyſentery, He took chalk 


julep 
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jalep aud laudanum for two days; but the 
ſymptoms increaſing, he had bloody excre- 
tions almoſt every quarter of an hour, with 
great ſtraining, anxiety, laſſitude and fever. 
Being conſulted, I adviſed him to go to bed, 
and to take ten grains of Fames's Powder ; to 
cover himſelf well; and to dilute, and promote 
a ſweat; and to continue the ſweating, by re- 
peated doſes of James s Powder, every four 
hours, drinking plentifully of warm balm, or 
mint tea. The Fames's Powder made him 
retch a little at firſt, and he continued to have 
ſeveral griping ſtools, until the 0 powder pro- 
duced a plentiful ſweat; after which, the pains 
tbated ; he had no ſtool for twenty-four hours: 
he took three doſes of the powder, and was 
curedz: 1: YH of ZOOS 


Whether antimonial diaphoretics, or ipe- 
cacuanha, be uſed to promote ſweating, muſt 
depend on. the habit of the patient, and the ' 
nature of the diſeaſe. But for the ordinary 
dyſenteries, which prevail in European cli- 
mates, particularly in autumn, nee 
is generally to be 8 | 


fo 


It is my common practice, now in London, 
when called to a dyſenteric patient, to order 
bim t to bed, and to give him a ſcruple, or 

\ half | 
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half a dram, or two ſcruples, of ipecacuanha; 
and direct that the operation of ſweating, ra- 
ther than vomiting, ſhould be promoted. As 
yomiting always produces ſweating, the pa- 
tient being in bed, it is eaſily ſupported by 
diluting : and I have often, with the ſweating 


cauſed by a ſingle large doſe of anne 
only, cured the dyſentery. 


There is no danger of inflammation, and 
its conſequences, when a flux ceaſes ſuddenly, 
after ſweating, as there is when it has been 
ſuppreſſed by opiates and aſtringents. In ple- 
thoric habits an increaſe of fever ſometimes 
ſucceeds, which is ſoon removed by bleeding, 
and a continuation of diaphoretics and dilution. 
Sometimes, from the ſuddenly ſuppreſſing the 
flux, though there ſhall be neither fever, nor 
dyſentery, while the patient remains in bed, 
ſome dyſenteric ſymptoms will return, as ſoon 
as he gets up, or goes into the air ;—theſe are 
eaſily removed, by a table-ſpoonful of the Vi- 
TRIOLIC SOLUTION, every eight hours“; with, 


occaſionally, a little chalk julep and lau- 
danum. 


E The preparation of the ViTztoLic SoLUTION will be 


deſoribed, towards the concluſion of the third part of this 
treatiſe on the dyſentery. ok 


When 
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When the glaſs of antimony is uſed, great 
care ſhould be taken that it is finely levigated: 
and in the doſe, that the ſtrength of the pa- 
tient be. conſidered. Another circumſtance at- 
tends giving it when the patient is in bed, 
which is, that its action on the bowels being 
abated by perſpiration, a much larger doſe 
may be taken that way : and let me repeat, 
that an active doſe of any antimonial ſhould 
never be given while the patient is up, and 
walking about. Ten grains of glaſs of anti- 
mony will act leſs on the bowels, while the 
patient is in bed, than three grains will 
while he is up, and the whole effect turned 
upon the bowels, by being expoſed to the air. 
Beſides, fudden death has been frequently 
brought on by ſpaſm, from antimonials care-' 
leſsly adminiſtered . If the glaſs of Anti- 
mony incline the patient to vomit, I adviſe 


diluting but ſparingly, unleſs what is brought | 


up indicates foulneſs of the ſtomach 3 but co- 
piouſly otherwiſe. 


From the effects of the Vitrum Antimonii Ce- 
ratum, I have never been able to diſcover that 


* For ſpaſms in the ſtomach or bowels, cauſed by anti- 


monial medicines, laudanum is the only remedy ; and it im- 
media: ely removes them. 


the 
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the antimony derives any benefit whatevet 


from its mixture with the Wax. An ative 
doſe of either muſt be given, or it anſwers no 


end; and if melting the antimony with the 
wax weaken its force, a greater quantity muſt . 
be given to produce a. proper effect. There- 
fore, I always uſe the common glaſs of anti- 
mony ;. preferring a ſimple medicine that I can 


depend upon, to a compound medicine that 


muſt be liable to. uncertainty in its operations, 


| according to the attention, or careleſsneſs, em- 
| Feen its eee. 


The operation os the wo of antimony, 


in common with all the preparations of anti- 


mony, in proportion to their activity, is exer- 
ciſed on the firſt paſſages. But every pre- 


paration of antimony 18 more or leſs diapho- 
retic, whether it create a nauſea or not, while 
ny part of the mineral remains undeſtroyed in 


We perceive this in thoſe, which are called 


: 1 Calces; and however violent the operation 


of the ſtronger preparations are, their laſt ef- 
fort in the Ty n agony at the Cutaneous 


ou | ' 1 5 ; $» wha 


* 
— 


1. Is PE TY by 8 S. that n 


' appears to poſſeſs a vigtue eminentiy febri- 


fuge, 
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« fuge, which it frequeritly exerts inde pendent 
of any evacuation®.” It would, if it were 
fo, be very remarkable; but the truth is, that 
antimonials are not febrifu ge, where no eva- 


cuation is produced, and the ſtomach remains 
3 


After the 0 3 Glaſs of Antimony had hain 
introduced into public practice, in the dyſen- 
tery, its reputation ſoon ſpread over all Eu- 
rope; but from the unguarded manner of gi- 
ving it, while the patient was expoſed, and 

walking about, without more reſtrict ion than 

was uſed in a common vomit, or purge, it was 
always dangerous, and it ſoon ſunk into diſ- 

credit. The timid might well refrain from 
uſing it; for it ſometimes ſurpriſed them with 
the moſt violent and unlooked- for effects. The 


doſe of it was from two grains, to ten, or 


twelve, ſometimes to twenty, according to 
the age and ſtrength of the patient; and the 
doſe was repeated every twenty- four, or forty- 
eight hours, as occaſion required. It was given 
faſting, and the patient was ** forbid drinking 
any thing after. it for three hours, unleſs very 
eb, or diſpoſed to vomit; in which caſe warm 
tion, it ſometimes makes the patient fick, and 
* vomits. It purges almoſt every perſon, but I 
| Page 260. 
| 8 Have 
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water, as in other vomits.”” —“ In its opera- 
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& have known it cure without any ſenſible evacu- 
„ ation or fickneſs *." 


Tt is this perceived, and inſenfible evacu- 

ation, to the preceding writer, for which 1 
Sontend, and by which all violent degrees of 
dyſentery, let the ſpecies or deſcription be 
what it may, when the prime vie are cleanſed 
properly, may be TINO; if ber are curable 
at all. 


This axiom I know is repugnant to the 
opinion of the learned Bozxnaave, who in- 
fiſts on the neceſſity of a variety of methods, 
and a variety of medicines ; and ſtrongly con- 
demns the recommending any one univerſal 
way of curing a diſeaſe f. But I muſt diſſent 
from that great man, and in this very diſeaſe 
which he inſtances : for I believe he only took 
b this notion from an hint given by SYDENHAM {. 


* Youncr' s account of the Vitrum G Antiminii, 
in the Edin. Medical Eſſays, Vol. V. Pages 164, 165. 

+ Quam vanum, fallax, et damnoſum fit, ad has commen- 
dare unum, qualecunque demum fit, medicamentum propri- 
um? aut unam univerfalem medendi methodum ? Aph. 977. 

t Fieri poſſit, ut variz enaſcantur dyſenteriarum ſpecies, 

ut ſunt variolarum et epidemicorum aliorum, diverſis conſti- 
- tutionibus propriæ, et quæ proinde medendi methodum in 
aliquibus diverſam fibi ſuo jure vindicent. P. 181. 


I might 
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] might indeed have many ſcruples in ſetting 85 


up a theory againſt ſo great an authority as 
BOERHAAVE ; but in practice I can have none, 
where the fact has been ſupported by the teſti- 
mony of my own eyes, in many thouſands of 
inſtances; and no dogma, however reſpecta- 
ble, can convince me that Bart is more cer- 
tain in the cure of an Ague, than ſuderific me- 


dicines, properly adapted, are in an acute Dy- - 


ſentery, early uſed, after the firſt paſſages are 
cleanſed, before deep ulceration, or gangrene, 
has actually taken place, - under every diverſity 
of ſeaſon, climate, and conſtitution. | 


In the hiſtory of the 8 many prac- 
tical writers have noted the relief which has 
followed a plentiful ſweat; and that the pains 
and frequency of the ſtools have abated, during 
a free diſcharge by the ſkin. SypeExyam's 
proceſs with whey, in 1669, was effectual, be- 
cauſe it promoted ſweating. In the following 
years it did not anſwer, as a change had taken 
place in the diſeaſe, and leſs dilution was ne- 
ceflary, when it became leſs inflammatory, 
and, as he ſays, had loſt much of its ſubtilty, 
* and proved more humoral,” and yielded 
to purging medicines and opiates, \ 
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Fapricivs HiLDanus remarked that a woman 
who had taken forty grains of lapis bezoar, 
in adyſentery, broke out in an univerſal warm 
ſweat, and that all the ſymptoms abated ; 
ſhe ſoon after fell into a ſound ſleep, and in a 
few days was intirely recovered. 


LAMONIERE obſerved, that a ſweat checked 
the violence of the diſeaſe immediately : and 
BaLIVI ſays, a ſweat happening commonly 
cures it. | 


HiLLArY was ſurpriſed that the delirium, 
tremors, and all other bad ſymptoms, went off 
from a free diaphoreſis, which was raiſed by 
ſmall doſes of ipecacuanha and diluting ; and 
ſays, we muſt not always expect to meet 
with ſuch happy ſucceſs in every patient's 
* caſe;” yet, he ſays, he had © more than 
„twice ſeen this method ſucceed.” 


But theſe inſtances, with many others, have 
been conſidered merely as accidental events, 
inimitable by art, and not as materials to found 
a regular ſyſtem on. 


Hir - 


92 
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HieeocRATES himſelf allows the good ef- 
feas of ſweats, even though they were not on 
critical days. He ſays, that though a criſis 
© may happen by the mouth, by ſtool, by 
« urine, or by the joints, yet a ſweat is a criſis 


common to all diſeaſes *,” | 


Though a criſis in fevers may be completed 
by ſtool, by urine, by bleeding at the noſe, or 
by abſceſs, yet theſe are often only the harbin- 
gers, or the followers of a criſis ; but a warm, 
and uniform ſweat, accompanied with ſleeps, 
never is: and is always in itſelf, invariably, if 
not interrupted, a perfect termination of a 
fever. 1 


SYDENHAM found when a {ſweat was kept up 
for twenty-four hours, it was the beſt cure for 
the plague and peſtilential fever. He ſays, 
that the patient is always ſtronger while the 
« ſweat flows; that ſeveral, by his advice, 
* who were kept in a ſweat for twenty-four 
* hours, were ſo far from complaining of 
greater weakneſs from thence, that they de- 
** clared, that in the ſame proportion as the 
+ {ſuperfluous humour was carried off, they 
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perceived their ſtrength increaſe.” That 


« while the ſweat continues, the patient 
& Judges himſelf-in a fair way of recovery, 


and, in the opinion of the attendants, ſeems 


in no farther danger; but as ſoon as the 
« ſweat ceaſes, and the body begins to dry, 
he grows worſe, and a kind of relapſe is oc- 


caſioned.“ He directed the ſweat to be 
kept up for twenty-four hours, by draughts of 


ſage poſſet drink, or mace ale, taken now and 
then; ſtrictly cautioning againſt wiping off 
the ſweat, and not allowing the patient's linen 
to be changed, however moiſt or foul it was, 
till twenty-four hours after the ſweat was gone 


off : during which time he was adviſed to be 


careful not to get cold, but to let his linen dry 
on his body, to take all his liquids warm, and 


to continue the ſage poſſet drink. The next 


morning a purge was given. He ſays, he did 
not loſe a ſingle patient after he began this 
procels. P. 126, 127. 


Cars, after much unſucceſsful experience, 
found that the cure of even the Sweating Sick- 
neſs, conſiſted in keeping the patient in bed, 
and promoting a continued, and moderate 
ſweat for twenty-our hours: ſudandi, mini- 
&« ſtrandique tempus ideo horis 24 definio, 
« quod hæc ratio fælicis tutæque curationis 

| atque 


„ 
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\ 


« atque miniſtrationis- elle ſolet.” E Dy Ephem, 
Britan. P. 110. 


HELMoNT indeed goes ſo far as to aſſert, that 
all fevers may be cured by ſweating, and even 
with a ſingle doſe of one medicine.—** Unica 
«© nimirum falce amputatur omnium febrium 


% cauſa occaſionalis. Id remedium eſt ſu- 


« doriferum. Etenim iſtud remedium eſt Præ- 
« cipitatus Diaphoreticus PARACELs1, qui om- 
«* nem ſanat febrim unica potione.” De Fe- 

bribus, cap. xiv.* 7 


We have not drawn all the benefit we might 
have done from the ſtores of diaphoretic me- 
dicines, that chemiſtry and improved ſcience 
have opened to us, which were ſhut to our an- 
ceſtors. Their alexipharmics were compoſed 
of treacles, poſlets, and heating compoſitions ; 
which, to raiſe a ſweat, were generally aſſiſted 
by hot rooms, and a heavy load of bedding. 
Thus the circulation was forced, and in caſe a 
ſweat was not excited, the inward flame was 


* HELMONT or his editor, has made a miſtake here. 
The medicine uſed by PaRAcELSUs, and, as he ſays, 
* quo morbus omnis curatur, Hui ap vel debet ex. ſua 
natura proprietateque ſanari ſudoribus,” was his Specificum 
Diaphoreticum, and not his Præcipitatus dn Vide 


Fan, Archidox. lib. 7. 


84ͤ; 7 1 
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increaſed, the blood-veſſels ruptured, and a 
train of evils produced, which in the end killed 

the patient. From hence it is that we are fur- 
niſhed with ſuch frightful hiſtories of bubos, 
petechiæ, exanthemata, and carbuncles, which 
at this time are rarely ſeen. 


When a patient is firſt covered up, and has 
taken his diaphoretic medicine ' and drinks, 
in the beginning of a dyſentery, particularly 
in hot climates, it may reaſonably be expected, 
if he be young, groſs, or plethoric, that ſome- 
times, inſtead of ſweating, he become reſtleſs 
and hot; his ſtomach loaded, and his ſkin 
dry: here bleeding, or an emetic, is neceſ- 
ſary, which never fails to diſpoſe the body to 
ſweat. A very ſmall quantity of blood taken 
away, and what almoſt any patient may ſpare 
without injury, or ten grains of ipecacuanha, 
when the patient is weak, will generally be 
ſufficient to anſwer the end. 


It happens ſometimes alſo in the dyſentery, 
and very commonly in fevers, that large doſes 
of James's Powder, and other antimonials, are 
given, and frequently repeated, without cauſing 
perſpiration. Here, I have found practitioners 
perplexed, and making wrong concluſions ;— 
RE neither * nor any other 


evacu- 


RY 
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evacuation produced, they ſtill perſiſt in the 
antimonial, and increaſe the doſe, ſuppoſing a a 
great deal muſt do what a little will. not ; 
which only increaſes the fever and brings on 
delirium, unleſs a ſudden operation, upwards 
or downwards, breaks forth, which may en- 
danger the ſafety of the patient. 


It has always been a rule with me, to deſiſt 
from any powerful or active medicine, or to 
combine ſomething with it, where 'a com- 
mon doſe, or quantity, has not produced the 
deſired effect, whether vomiting, purging, or 
ſweating be intended; or whether the medi- 
cine be bark, opium, mercury, or antimony. 


Where Antimonials have been taken, as I 
have here mentioned, without a proper effect, 
and where blecding, or vomiting may be 1m- 
proper, a doſe of laudanum acts like a charm ; 
and brings on immediate relaxation of the 
veſſels, and, profuſe ſweat. Some people men- 
tion difficully in raiſing a ſweat, particularly 
in fluxes ; but there is no difficulty in it, which 
the methods here related will not remove. 


When the dyſentery is tranſlated into 'a fe- 
ver without flux, or has degenerated into a 
diarrhoea or teneſmus, the treatment mult be 


regu- 
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regulated according to the habit of the patient, 
the nature of the diſeaſe, and its duration, as 
from any other origin, But as theſe diſeaſes 
ſeldom ſpring from the dyſentery, when the 

ſudorific mode of practice has been purſued, 
- eſpecially when it has been early attended to, 
and when warm clothing and careful diet 
Have been uſed until the bowels have recovered 
their tone, I refer to what has been written on 
theſe ſubjects by others; thinking it unneceſ- 
fary to enlarge my publication with the cure 
of diſeaſes, that a faithful adherence to the 
practice it contains, will be found effectually 
to prevent. 


Whetever opinions may have been propa- 
eated and honoured with credit they do not 
deſerve, I think it is neceſſary to inform prac- 
titioners unacquainted with hot climates, that 
I never ſaw a dyſentery during my reſidence 
in the Weſt-Indies, in which even the mildeſt 
acids were not prejudicial. Nay, I have fre- 
quently known dangerous relapſes, occaſioned 
dy the patient's eating a {mall piece of a pine- 
apple, or orange, and that ſuch wines only, 
as are intirely free from auſterity, are proper 
to be uſed in the dyſentery in thoſe climates *. 

As 


. The troops in ſome of the iſlands during the war, were 
| hberally ſupplied with thin, ſharp, French prize wines, by 


Se. 
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As to contagion from infection in the dyſen- 
tery, I muſt confeſs I never ſaw an inſtance of 
it: neither do I believe there is any ſuch thing- 
But this is a field for ſpeculation, that has long 
amuſed the pedantry of the ſchools,” and 
ſhould never be entered by practical writers. 


For my part, I cannot even venture to con- 


jecture, what that agent is, which determines 
the ſpecies, and ſpreads epidemical diſeaſes. 
HrepocRATES ſeems to have placed it in the 
evident changes, and cognizable ſtate of the 
air; SYDENHAM, to Tome inſcrutable influence, 
and imperceptible quality of it. —If suen Doc- 
TORS diſagree, * who ſhall decide?“ - There 
are ſomc diſeaſes, we know, that follow 
changes of the atmoſphere ; but there are 


/ 


others, which make their revolutions, and viſit 


the earth at uncertain periods, for which we 


can trace no cauſe, depending on combinations, 
in which, perhaps, the influence of the planets 


may have ſome ſhare. 

It has often . that hundreds of men 
in a camp have been ſeized with the dyſentery, 
almoſt at the ſame time, after one ſhower of 
rain; or from lying one night in the wet and 
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cold. People under ſimilar circumſtances of 
clothing, air, water, diet, and ſituation; muſt 
be ſabje& to ſimilar diſeaſes, as far as conſti- 
tution and habit of body are ſimilar :—and yet 
it often happens that the dyſentery begins with 
a few people, and ſpreads itſelf by degrees, 
until a multitude are affected, and the diſeaſe 
becomes general. 


It is incredible, that the ſmelling à little 
human blood, that had ſtood ſome months in 
a phial, gave the man a dyſentery, mentioned 
by PrINGLE* : or that the perſon ForresTus 
fpeaks of got 'the plague, by only putting his 
hand into an old trunk : or that the ſhaking 
an old feather-bed, which had lain by ſeven 
years, raiſed a plague at Mratiſlau, which de- 
ſtroyed 5000 perſons in twelve weeks, as re- 
lated by ALEXANDER BENEDICTUs : ſo is the 
ſtory of the leather coat of FrxacasTorivs\, 
and the hogs of Boccacio||.—Such things may 
» page 255. OR. Ed. 1768. | 

+ Lib. VI. Obſerv. 22. F Cap. 3. 
 $ Lib. II. Cap. 7, De Morb. Contag. He fays twenty- 
five Germans got the pl: gue, and died, by putting on an old 
leathern coat, one after another, infected by the plague at 
Verona, in 1511. | | 

| Giornata Prima. He fays, that, during the plague at 
Flarence in 1348, two hogs fell into convullions, and died 
within an hour, only by tearing and ſnuffing upon ſome rage, 
which had been worn by a man who died of the plague. 


be 
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be true ; but when probability i is — rea- 
ſon inclines to ſcepticiſm. 

I am far from ſuppoſing, that any writer of 
character aſſerts what he himſelf diſbeheves ; 
—nay, I do not doubt that even PaxAckLsus 
was in earneſt, when he ſaid, mulier ſub 
aſcendente malitioſa genita, infantem in 
cunis, per aſpectum et verba incantare po- 
* teſt; ſic fieri quoque perfacile poteſt, ho- 
„ minem unum alteri hunc morbum per im- 
precationem infligere poſſe.” 1 * 
Track. 2. Cap. 2, 8 


We e in camps, a | hoſpitals, that 


thoſe people whoſe dirty employments ſubject 


them in a particular manner to a depravation 
of their habits, ſeldom eſcape the preſent epi- 
demic ; and this gives riſe to the vulgar ex- 
preſſion, and: very incorrect notion, of catch- 
ing the difeaſe.—And, we obſerve, that others, 


from the ſlighteſt deviation from regularity, - 


loſe the power by which the body reſiſts di- 
ſeaſes, and they are alſo attacked. But theſe 
effects are not to be attributed to infection; 


for thoſe people, who keep the vital and ani- 


mal powers in uniform confederacy, by tem- 


perance and calmneſs of mind (for fear, by 
lowering the vital energy, ſubjects the body to- 


diſeaſe), 
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diſeaſe), nouriſhing diet, proper clothing, and 
cleanlineſs, and by keeping a free and regular 
paſſage open for all the excretions, are proof 
againſt the aſſaults of foul and peſtilential air. 
Such people ſeldom ſuffer, even by the plague 
itſelf ; while all around them periſh. In Con- 
ſtantinople, the plague, with filth, and neglect, 
the effects of Mahometiſm and predeſtination, 
generally go together, and are ſeldom ſeen 
aſunder. EY | 


It ſhould follow, if contagion were ſup- 
ported by infected bodies, that no perſon. 
ſhould ever eſcape infection (as at Oxford aſ- 
ſizes in 1577), who was within the ſphere of its 
action; and that thoſe who were intirely ſe- 
cluded from it, and free from all contiguity 
to infected people, or or ſubſtances (as the Col- 
legers were in the town of Cambridge when 
the plague was laſt in England), thould be ex- 
empt from it. 


But in . to this, Rxazes lived 120 
years, and often practiſed in plagues. Hopoꝝs 
remained in town and attended the ſick, during 
the great plague in London in 1665. Kart 
was in the midſt of practice in the ſweating 
ſickneſs in 1551, without any inconveniency. 
Procoeivs informs us, that during a terrible 

plague 
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plague at Conſtantinople, in 543, which almoſt | 
deſtroyed the whole city, no phyſician, nor 
other perſon, got the plague by attending, 
dreſſing, or touching the ſick *. Yet moſt of 
the Capuchins, the Jeſuits, the Recollets, the 
Obſervantines, the Barefooted Carmelites, the 
Reformed Auguſtines, all the Grand Carme- 
lites, the Grand Trinitarians, the Reformed 
Trinitarians, the Monks of Loretto, of Mercy, 
the Dominicans, and Grand Auguſtines, who 
kept themſelves ſecluded in their ſeveral con- 
vents, and took every precaution to avoid the 
plague, while it raged at Marſeilles, periſhed 


by it F. ; 
There are no epidemical nor contagions 
diſeaſes, that attack every perſon who breathes 
the ſame air, or that is in contact with the 
infection; elſe whole regions would be en- 
tirely depopulated. The habit muſt be gra- 
duated, or adapted, for the reception of a 
diſeaſe. In ſome conſtitutions of body the ac- 
ceſs is eaſy; in ſome difficult, and in others 
impoſſible. But where the revelation of this 
myſtery is to be found, no one can tell. 


* De Bello Perſico, Lib. II. Cap. 22, 
+ Journal de la Contagion a Marſeilles. P. 42. 
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Io people who have not ſeen the rapidity 
with which the dyſentery, in its worſt degree, 
makes its ravages in hot chmates, that ſaving 
of time which I propoſe, and followed in my 
practice, by deriving a double operation from 
antimonial purgatives, or emetics, and ipeca- 
cuanha, by always keeping the patient in bed, 
or well covered with a blanket and diſpoſed to 
ſweat, as ſoon as he had taken thoſe medicines, 
may ſeem unneceſſary. 


The time was, when it certainly would 
have been thou ght of with horror “*; and there 
may be ſtill, for aught I know, ſome remains 
of that ancient ignorance, which has ſeen the 
good effects of a vomit of ipecacuanha, a little 
toaſted rhubarb, and an anodyne draught. 


If any ſuch opinions yet remain, it is not my 
intention to contend with them ; nor with de- 
votees to ſettled forms, and foes to innovation, 
who may think that a vomit, purge, or diapho- 
retic, ought each to have its regular bedſide 
period; and that nature, like themſelves, can- 
not be forced to do two things at once. 


: 


* WixsLow proſtrated himſelf before the altar, for having 
ventured to give a patient tus ounces of manng for one doſe. 


Neither 
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Neither ſhall I contend with HEzLMonT 
and his followers, concerning the moral cauſes 
of fevers ; nor with CAMPANELLA and his fol- 


lowers, who pretend that a fever is no diſeaſe ; . 


for I know that even HPO RATES, CELsus, 
and SYDENHAM do aſſert that it ſometimes 
proves ſalutary, and is often the inſtrument 
which nature employs, to expel morbific cauſes 
from the body, The former opinions are in- 
comprehenſible to me; and the latter I con- 
ſider as a norma loguendi among phyſicians, 


which cannot apply to original, nor even to 


ſyraptomatical fevers, unleſs it can be proved 
that nature always juſtly proportions the means 


to the end, and that Note never periſh under 
her hands, 


Whatever may be the moral neceſſity of one 
evil in the works of nature to remove another, 


or the utility of ſuch remedies as fevers, of 


which people die, I am of opinion, that di- 
ſeaſes ſhould ſeldom be left to nature; and 
were I not confirmed in this opinion by my 
own practice in the dyſentery, I ſhould be in- 
clined to it, from the ſucceſs of SYDENHAM, 
who took ſome diſeaſes intirely out of her 
hands, when her methods were uncertain, and 
gave them a ſpeedy termination. 
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For my part, I have no opinion of nature 
as a medical deſpot, nor of obſequious phy- 
ſicians as her miniſters ; which may be thought 
hereſy in the Temple, where the High Prieſt 
himſelf ſays, Novus Sue 1yT po. *. Nature, in 


her beſt manner, is tedious in the cure of di- 


ſeaſes; and even when aſſiſted by Hir rocCRA- 


- TEs, took fifty-one days to cure Pythodorus of 


a fever. Where her ſhorter methods are pur- 
ſued, unobſtructed, how precarious are - het 
attempts; and what breaches are often made 
in the body, and what deſtruction of 
follow, by hæmorrhage and abſceſs! 


The ſcience of phyſic muſt be conſidered as 
extremely. imperfect, and literally ars con- 
»ecturalis,”* until we can take a diſeaſe intirely 
out of the hands of nature; and ſet up, or 


take away, ſuch operations in the body, as are 


neceſſary to terminate diſeaſes when, and how 
we pleaſe. This I know may be done in many 
endemical diſeaſes ; and in ſuch as are con- 
ſtant in their appearance; and in thoſe that 
are the produce of certain 5 and ſtated 


ſeaſons of the year, 


E Natareccures diſeaſes, Epidemiorum Lib. VI. Sed. g. Art. i. 


Wherever 
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Wherever this practice is uſed, the doctrine 
of critical days, ſo holily obſerved by the an- 
cients, makes but a ſmall figure in the healing 
art; and will be as little regarded, or relied 
on, when followed in temperate climates, as 
it is in polar, and equatorial regions. 


Nature, in the torrid zone, ſeldom cures 
any diſeaſe; all acute diſeaſes are found to 
make a regular, but haſty progreſs to death. 
There, all the oracular prognoſtics of the di- 
vine old man, are not ſo confidently to be re- 
lied on, in fevers, as four or ſix hours ſound 
ſleep, accompanied with a warm, univerſal 
ſweat.— But it requires the exertion of conſum- 
mate ſkill, to prote& nature from the fury of 
the diſeaſe, until this compoſure is obtained. 


; © 8 

However adequate the trifling practice, in 
common uſe, may be to the conquering of 
light fluxes, ariſing ſolely from ſtimuli in the 
inteſtines, and may accord with the conve- 
nience and ſituations of the higher ranks of 
people in luxurious life, it is 3 when 
applied to thoſe with ſerious diſeaſes, in inferior 
ſtations, and in indigent circumſtances; and 
never ſhould be thought of where great maſſes 
of people are crowded together in * * 
tals, ſhips, and armies. 
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T. firſt, when 1 determined on this 1 
lication, it was my intention to have 
given a ſpecimen of the practice of every author 


of reputation, who had written on the dyſen- 
tery, that thoſe who are remote from the ad- 
vantage of libraries, might have, in a ſmall 
compaſs, all the information that has been 
ſuggeſted in different parts of the world, on 


this important diſeaſe, that lies ſcattered 
through a multitude of books; which I thought 
would extend the utility of a publication of this 
fort as much as poſſible. 


But the dyſentery being a ſubject ſo Re 
ſally diſcuſſed among phyſicians, and on which 
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one. would imagine it was diſgraceful to be 
ſitent, I found by farther inveſtigation, that 
the ſmalleſt extract from every author who has 
written thereon, would be a voluminous work 


of itſelf, and of more curioſity than utility. 


Therefore I have collected only the moſt in- 
tereſting circumſtances that have occurred to 
me in the courſe of my reading on the ſubject ; 
and I flatter myſelf, though I have abridged 
my original plan, that the compilation I have 
made will be of uſe to young practitioners, in 
the navy and army, and to reſidents in the co- 
Jonies ; and that it will alſo ſave much trouble 
to thoſe who have but little leiſure, and many 
opportunities of making and comparing ob- 
fervations on this diſeaſe, in various climates, 
and who proſecute their enquiries with an in- 
tent to publiſh them. It will alſo ſhew that 
many authors have arrogated to themſelves 
diſcoveries which belonged to their Predeceſ- 
fors ; and may prevent others incurring the 


- mortification that muſt neceſſarily follow the 
| 1 old W as novelties. | 


- -Indeed there is fo little uſeful diſcrimination 


on this diſeaſe, to be found among writers 


after Gal xx, that if we except TRALLIAN, the 
reſt are very little more than compilers ;—or 


I _— o Suk. who was s dimfelf a copier 


of 
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of the ancient Greeks ;—and thoſe of later 
times, commentators on their predeceſſors, 
deſcanting on their practice, and diſputing 
concerning the uſe, and abuſe of acrid, and 
unctuous glyſters, bleeding, vomiting, purging, 
fruit, aſtringents, opiates, &c.—and in more 
recent times, about contagion, rhubarb, * 
cacuanha, and ſaline medicines. 


From the moderns, all chat I can collect 
amounts to no more than this: that different 


practitioners having ſeen the diſeaſe under dif- 
ferent circumſtances, conclude that every per- 


ſon beſide themſelves, has been miſtaken re- 
ſpecting the true method of treating it. 


One phyſician has ſeen the dyſentery at- 


tended with great fever, and he inſiſts that co- 
pious bleeding, by way of evacuation, is the _ 
cure for it; and quotes TRALLIAN, or Bor 


Lus, for his OY: 


Another has: een an ade dyſentery i in 
marſhy ſituations, and inſiſts that bleeding is 
pernicious ;. or, if performed, that it ſhould - 
be done in very ſmall quantities, by way of re- 


vulſion ; and quotes GALEN, Arrius, and 


TRALLIAN, for that. 
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Another has ſeen the dyſentery abounding 
with bile, and acrid diſcharges, and declares 


that fruits and purging are the cure; and 


quotes TRALLIAN's example there alſo. 


Another has ſeen the dyſentery where crudi- 


ties and foul-humours have prevailed in the 


firſt paſſages, and inſiſts that fruits are de- 
ſtruction; and ſays Hy rocRATESs has forbidden 
them in all diſeaſes of the bowels. 


Thus we have been furniſhed, in different 
parts of the world, with books ſupporting 
every hypotheſis, that contradiction and local 
prejudice could invent; without the ſmalleſt 
. Conceſſion, that theſe contentions concern but 
accidental ſymptoms, which will ever be ſub- 
ject to variation: and that the principles of 
the diſeaſe itſelf, muſt be attended to on far 
other grounds than theſe. 


It was not by ſuch methods that SYDENHAM 
raiſed his fame. What a figure would he have 
made, if, after his ſucceſs with Vhey, by 
which he cured all his patients in the autumn 
of 1669, he had publiſhed to the world that 
bey was a certain remedy for the dyſentery ; 
when in the following year, nay, in the cold 

weather 
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weather of the ſame year, he found it had no 
effect? 5 - LING 


He would have been obliged to have contra- 
dicted himſelf; or to have copied VAN DER 
HEvYDEN, who had written on the ſubject, and 
to have remained- the author of a monſtrous | 


abſurdity. 


In the following ſelection, it will appear, 
that I have omitted a multitude of writers; but 
I believe none, who, however judicious, have 
any claim to originality. 


7 . 


HurockArks, the great Walder of our art, 
ſays, among the general and particular cauſes 
of dyſeniterjes, that after an unuſually dry win- 
ter, with northerly winds, if a rainy ſpring. 
ſucceed, with ſoutherly winds, dyſenteries will 
prevail in the ſummer; particularly among 
women, and people of a moiſt habit *®. That 
after a winter with ſoutherly winds, rainy and 

mild, if the ſpring ſhould be very dry, with 
northerly winds, dyſenteries will prevail 7. 
That long continued dry weather will produce 


* Aphor. 1 1. Sect. 3. 
+ Aphor, 12. Sect. 3. 


dyſen- 
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dyſenteries f. That dyſenteries may ariſe from 
bile and phlegm falling on the bowels, and 
there corroding and ulcerating them 8. That 
black bile may cauſe dyſenteries; then they 
prove mortal ||. That a diarrhœa may cauſe a 
dyſenteryT... That people paſt their youth are 
moſt obnoxious to dyſenteries **, That a 
plethora, from the loſs of a limb, by amputa- 
tion, * . a 3 11. 


In reſpe& to his practice in the dyſentery, 
the following is a W a 


«EK Fabarum purarum quadrantem; ſurcu- 
los rubiæ tritos duodecim; commiſceto, et 
coquito, ac opimè delingenda hæc porrigito.“ 
De Acutorum Morborum Vidtu, Sect. 4. Art. 105. 


He adviſes warm fomentations to be applied 
to the belly, when the pains are ſevere, and to 
give glyſters of milk; and when there is fever, 
to uſe emollient and unctuous glyſters often, to 
diſcharge the ſharp humours. FOE was his 


I Aphor. 16. dect. £524 4 ws N * 

$ De Affecti Lib. WR” | * 

4 Aphor. 24. Set .. 

IJ Aphor. 75. Sect. 3. | 

** Aphor. 30. Sect. 3. 8? + 
Tt De Articulis, Sect. 4. Art. 33. 


* Fg 
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general medicine in the dyſentery. Aſſes milk, 
goats milk, or cows milk. Sometimes he. 
gave crude milk; ſometimes boiled milk ; and 
ſometimes milk with hot ſtones quenched in ĩt*. 


In Abb. 64. Sect. 5. he admoniſhes againſt 
giving milk, when there is any pain in the 
head, and when there is fever and thirſt; and 

where there is a copious diſcharge of blood, or 
a bilious purging, with an acute fever. - 

In the writings of this venerable man, there 
is a paſſage relating to the dyſentery, concern- 


ing the meaning of which, the learned have 
dif puted. 


| Neprem @xpupurs te axes . 


Heu Aa þſenterie medetur: | 


| Carves, the firſt tranſlator 5 . 
into latin, from the Vatican manuſcript, reads 
Ilopn, Meretrix, inſtead of Hope, Fornicatio ;. 
and ſuppoſes expe; to be the name of a wo- 


I have omitted the treatment of the. fon of Erotolaus, 
(Lib. VII. Ait 5. Epidemiorum), as that more than 
ſeventy-one days illneſs, was cured principally by- aſſes milk 
at firſt, and cows milk 1 1 1 wth ſome en black 
wine in it. - — 


1 Epidem. Lib. 7. Auth 140. 
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man who had a remedy for the dyſentery, and 
tranſlates the paſſage thus : 


 Meretrix Achromos dyſenteriæ medelu. 
DacreR is of opinion that HOC RATES has 


been made to ſay what he never intended; and 
thus tranſlates the paſſage : 


7 vr »— 


La ator et un mechant et  deteftable 
remede d d la dyſenterie. 


e wi _—  ———— 


He alleges, that the reading ſhould be 
aXpuproy, inſtead of &EXpuwptos, and agree with 
excs ; and that aypwpos is an old word, and 
not to be found in any author but Hie rOcRATES 
and ARTIMEDORUSͤH; and that it has no certain 
and determinate meaning. 
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Svipas explains it zmmodeſt, impudent, but 
that it alſo ſignifies deteſtable and wicked ; as 
, Which is the ſame as oxpapcy, is ex- 
plained by Hesycnivs, Tovngoy, wicked, Re- 
marques fur le troiſieme livre de la Diete. 


LE CLERC ſupports DaciER's opinion. Hist. 
de la Medicine, Lib. III. Cap. 30. 


Whatever may have been the original text, 
in this paſſage, or the real opinion of Hirro- 
C RATES 


7 
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CRAFES Concerning a remedy, en ce qu'il 
bleſſe honetete et la bienſèeance, we find a 
ſimilar alluſion in another part of his works *; 
and an unequivocal deciſion on this point in 
the learned STAGIRITE, 


Ai TI 7a en 7 17 nog "=p Xa Ert 3 


And indeed, in obſtinate diarrhœas, many 
others have adverted to the fame circumſtance, 


Alvi profluvia inveterata aliquando per 
Venerem reſiccantur f.“ 


- 


6c Alvi profluvium inveteratum Venus re- 
ſiccat 8.“ 


 CerLsus, Lib. IF. Cap. 15, ſays, Among the 
diſeaſes of the inteſtines may be reckoned the 
* Tormina, by the Greeks called Aucerr epi. In 
this diſorder the inteſtines are exulcerated on 
the inſide ; blood flows from them, mixed with 
faeces, which are always liquid; ſometimes 
with a kind of mucous excretions, and ſome- 
times caruncles are diſcharged with excrements; 


Epidem. Lib. VI. Sect. 5. Art. 28. 
+ Prob. XVIII. Sect. 4. . 


t Arrios, Tetrab. 1. Serm. III. Cap. 8. 


J Paul. Kalxzra, Lib, J. Cap. 353 et Au Ar. Lus1- 
F av, Cent. II. Obſ. 47, 


there 
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there is a frequent defire of going to ſtool, with 
a pain in the anus; ſome inconſiderable diſ- 
charge is made with the ſame pain, and the 
torment becomes more intenſe ; which, how 
ever, after ſome time, is alleviated; the pa- 
tient has very little reſt ; his ſleep is inter- 
rupted; he becomes feveriſh ; and after a con- 
ſiderable length of time, either periſnhes under 
the inveteracy of the diſtemper, or eſcapes 
with much difficulty and torment. 


Fir of all, the patient 3 have reſt - for 
all agitation promotes the exulceration of the 


Parts. Then he muſt drink, faſting, a cup of 


wine in which the bruiſed root of cinquefoil 
has been added. Apply repellent cataplaſms 
to the belly: As often as he goes to ſtool, let 
him waſh with a decoction of vervain. Let 


him eat purſlain boiled, or out of ſtrong pickle, 
and uſe an altringent diet. 


When the diſeaſe is farther advanced, he 


adviſes glyſters of cremor of ptiſan, or milk, 
or melted fat, or ſtag's marrow, or oil, or 


butter of roſes, with the raw white of an egg, 
or decoction of linſeed; or, If ſleep. be want⸗ 
ing, with the yolks of eggs in a decoction of 
Ke ee He ſays, theſe things mitigate the 
pain, and are of great benefit when there is a 
7 2 | loathing 
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loathing of food. He ſays, n. _ | 
ſtrong brine in ſuch caſes. 8. 


The food to be ſuch as gently binds the 
belly; diuretics are ſerviceable if they have 
their proper effect, by diverting the humour 
another way, otherwiſe they increaſe! the did 
ſeaſe; for which reaſon they are not to be given 
but to ſuch people as have been accuſtomed to 
receive benefit from them. The common 
drink, if the patient be feveriſh, ſnould be pure 
warm water, or water endowed with an uſtrin- 
gent quality: or if there be no fever, thin, 
auſtere wine. If, after ſeveral days, the pa- 
tient find no relief from theſe things, and the 

diſeaſe grow inveterate, he adviſes the drinking 
water of a good degree of coldneſs, which he 
ſays aſtringes the ulcers, and lays the found- 
ation for a recovery ; but when the purging 
is ſtopped, the patient is to return immediately 
to his warm drinks. When a putrid and 
fœtid ſanies is diſcharged, or pure blood comes 
away in the ſtools, the belly is to be well 
cleanſed with glyſters of hydromel, and thoſe 
other remedies before- mentioned. He ſays, an 
effectual remedy againſt a cancer of the inteſ- 
tines is a lump of minium bruiſed, with half a 
pound of ſalt; or a glyſter of the ſame with 
water. If blood be voided in the ſtools, the” 


patient 
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patient is to eat and drink ſuch things a as are of | 
an aftringent quality. | 


x — 


| DxoSCoRTDES, Twy we pt 7 ev rep Welty Boys 
bene ra, recommends in the dyſentery, among 
a multitude, the following remedies, with wine, 
or ſome aſtringent decoction ;—agallochum, 
ſage, juice and herb of hemp, agrimony, the 

huce and dried root of cinquefoil, hypociſtis, 
| juice of horehound, pimpinella leaves and 
root, willow root, comfrey root, ſeed and 
leaves, wild-ſorrel ſeed, water-lily feed, decoc- 
tion of marſh-mallow root, bramble-buſh juice 
and ſtalks boiled, goat's milk boiled, alcea 
root, cudwort with auſtęre wine, elatine boiled 
with linſeed, agrimony ſeed with wine and 
honey firſt boiled, wild fennel ſeed, white ivy 
flowers, with wine twice a day, myrtle- berries 
with wane, lotus boiled in wine, Lemnian, or 
Singpian earth in wine, wild ſage root with 
wine, œnanthe, bull-ruſh ſeed toaſted, chon- 
drilla juice, orris with wine, mullen- root, flea- 
wort in water, dry album græcum moiſtened 
with wine, coagulum of a hare in water, &c. 


Among the articles of food, are mallows 
2 without ſalt, r ipe freſh olives, blood ef a goat, 
| deer, 
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deer, or hare fried, dry ripe grapes, unripe 
dry grapes made into bread with flower, bread 
toaſted and yolks of eggs, ſtarch boiled with 
chondrus and milk, blackberries, plantain- 
leaves and green tender branches 'of bramble- 
buſh boiled and taken with vinegar and oil, 
galls, or rhus mixed with the food, zea roaſted, 
lentiles roaſted and powdered, grape-ſtones 
powdered, millet, zea, rice, and lentiles toaſted, 
grecian beans boiled in poſca, linſeed fried 
and eaten with honey, honey boiled, taken 
alone or with pomegranates, quinces and ripe 
medlars boiled with honey, myrtle-wine, juice 
of myrtle-berries, wild pears, ſuccory, parſley 
and plantain boiled in vinegar, pomegranate- 
ſhells, walnuts, dates, purſlane, deer's fat boiled 
with cheeſe, or flower, the liver and brain of 
a goat fried with- honey, new cheeſe ſcraped 
and fried with honey, young ſwallows roaſted, 
bees-wax, or honey-comb boiled in the drinks, 
cabbage twice boiled, raw unwaſhed lettuce ; 
where there is a loathing of food, the coagu- 
lum of a young hind, hare, or kid, diſſolved 
in water and drunk, &c. | 
Cataplaſms to be applied to the belly, com- 
poſed of oleaſter-flowers, and barley-meal, 
mixed with warm oil and water; bramble-buſh 
leaves, quinces, and cerate; myrtle- leaves 
beat 
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beat up with wine and oil of unripe olives; 
pomegranate-ſhells boiled in wine with cerate ; 
barley-meal, bramble-buſh, and wine ; alum, 
with aloes and acacia, &c. &c. 


Glyſters of freſh butter, and others compoſed 
of decoctions of mallows, fenugreek-ſeed, &c. 
when there is no pain, pickle, with wine; 
burnt hartſhorn, with wine and oil of roſes; 
arſenic, twice burnt with paper, and wine ; 
ſcoria of lead with myrtle- oil; bitumen, melted 
with ptiſan, &c. where there are eating ulcers, 
fiſh-pickle ; old urine; decoction of greek 
beans with goat's ſuet ; red earth with aſtrin- 
gent decoction, or ſharp brine, &c. 


To aſſuage the griping pains excited by acrid 
glyſters, others are to be given compoſed of 
milk, or butter, or decoction of chondrus ; or 
of ſuet, with cremor of ptiſan; alſo fat of fowls, 
geeſe, or deer; or marrow of a deer or calf, 
by itſelf warm, or with cremor of ptiſan. 

In his chapter on milk, he recommends 
boiled milk, and milk with hot flints quenched 


in it, for fluxes and ulcerations of the in- 
teſtines. 


GALEN 
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* 


— . 


GALEN fays, an eating or ſharp humour is 
the cauſe of the dyſentery, which at firſt ab- 
ſterges, then abrades, and at length ulcerates 
the inteſtines. De Locis Affectis, Lib. I. Cap. 2. 
That it may ariſe from a plethora, in which 
nature relieves herſelf by the inteſtines. Hiee. 
de Nat. Hominis Comment. I. Sect. 32. From 
the loſs of a limb, from indolence after an ac- 
tive life, from obſtruction of the menſes. 
De Locts Afﬀettis, Lib. V. Cap. 8. He alſo 
mentions among the cauſes of a dyſentery, 
phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile. 


He confirms the opinion of HirrockArxs, 
that a dyſentery ariſing from black bile is mor- | 
tal. De Uſu Partium, Lib. 5. Cap. 10. He 
obſerves, that an ulcer from black bile muſt 
be mortal, unleſs the unſound parts are cut 
intirely away from the ſound, which cannot 
be done in the inteſtines. De Atra Bile, Cap. 5. 


In the treatment of the diſeaſe, he ſays, it 
contributes greatly to the cure of the diſeaſe, 
to know in what part of the inteſtines the ulcer 
is ſituated ; for if it be in the ſuperior inteſtines, 
we and is to be ſought for in medicines 

2 which 
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which are to be taken by the mouth ; but if 
the ulcer be in the inferior inteſtines, it will 
be moſt proper to have recourſe to glyſters, 


De Locis Affectis, Lib. VI. Cap. 2. 


He expreſsly forbids bleeding in the dyſen- 
tery ; and ſays, in Comment. IV. Art 98. De 
Acutor. Morb. Vidu, Fluente alvo ſangui- 
nem non detrahes; nam fi poſt detractionem 
perſeveret fluor, vires proſternit.“ In Lib. J. 
Cap. 15, ad GLAucoxku, he makes the ſame 
objection againſt purging; he ſays, Sed 
nec, ſi cum alvi profluvio febris fuerit, alia va- 
cuatione eſt opus. Verum ipſum per fe ſuffi- 
cit, etiam ſi non fit pro plenitudinis ratione. 
Quicunque enim ab us, tanquam majori ina- 
nitione egentibus, vel ſanguinem ducere, vel 
ventrem movere auſi ſunt, in gravia pericula 
precipitarunt.” 


In Lib. X. De Gen Med. Facult. 8. he re- 
commends whey in glyſters, to abſterge and 
cleanſe the inteſtines, and to be n in- 
wardly. He ſays, when any thing of a drying 
nature is added to it, it is the beſt remedy in 
the dyſentery, and all acrid fluxes of the belly. 
This quality it acquires, he ſays, by being firſt 
boiled, and then having hot ſtones, zx, 
quenched 1 in it. He ſays milk is an excellent 
= | - remedy 


ill 
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remedy in ſharp corroding fluxes ; but that 
it ſhould be firſt boiled to conſume its ſerous 
parts: and adviſes farther, that it ſhould have 


hot irons quenched in it. 


The anti-dyſenterical medicines of GALEN, 
as well as thoſe of his predeceſſors, contempo- 
raries, and ſucceſſors, down to the ſixteenth 
century, were nearly all alike, and chiefly com- 
poſed of the following articles. — 


In glyſters they uſed, as detergents and 
aſtringents, arſenic, burnt paper, brine, lime, 
alum, ſea-water, wine, opium, &c. In aſſua- 
ging and emollient glyſters, milk, wax, goat's 
fat, and the fat of other animals, flower, ſtarch, 
&c. With ſuch internals as galls, tormentil, 
acorns, cheſnuts, opium, cheeſe, ſaffron, alum, 
coagulum of animals, eggs boiled in vinegar, 
auſtere wine, aſtringent fruits, album græcum, 
burnt hartſhorn, earths, boiled milk, chaly- 


beated milk, and milk with hot ſtones quenched 


in it; with external applications, cataplaſms, 


fomentations and baths. 


The following ſpecimen of GaLEN's for- 
mulæ, from Lib. IX. Cap. 5, de Compoſ. Phar- 
mac. ſecundum locos, with the particulars already 
mentioned from DioscorIDEs, may give an 
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adequate idea of the practice of thoſe times 


and ſuperſede the neceſſity of repetitions from 
ſubſequent writers, many of whom have done 
nothing more than copy. them, without the 
addition of a ſingle article of the ſmalleſt 
utility. If any farther information be re- 
quired, reſpecting the formulæ of the ancients, 
it may be found in the collection made by 
NicgoLAs MyREpsus. 


Ad Dyſentericos, ona Uron. 


« B Gallz, fructus ericæ, opij. fingulorum 
drachmas quatuor ; cum aqua redigito in paſ. 
tillos n abulorum. Dato ex aqua aut 
vino.“ 


Ad Dyſentericas, Cœæliacas, et Hæmoptoicos, è 
CokNELIO Medico. 


„N Myrrhæ, thuris, aloes, croci, opij, 
rhois ſyriacæ et coriariæ, lycii Indici, acaciæ, 
malicorii, ſucci hypociſtidis, gallæ, balauſti- 
orum, ſingulorum par pondus; in paſtillos 
cogito; et ad noctem, febre carentibus ex vino, 


febricitantibus ex frigida, dato.“ 


Infuſum, 


+ 


— te: 
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Infuſum, quo Uros. = 


« R Chartz uſtæ 3xxx. Auripigmenti 3xy. 
Galle zix. Calcis vivz zxvi. Bituminis 3xv1. 


Sulphuris vivi 3xvi. Sandarachæ zxvi. Miſce.“ 


Aliud, quo UToR, GEMELLI. 


X Auripigmenti zviii. Sandarachæ zu. 


Calcis vive Zviii. Squamæ zris Zvi. Aluminis 


ſeiſſi tantumdem, omphacii, 3vni. Lycii In- 


dici tantumdem, ſucci papaveris Ziiii. Succi hy- 


pociſtidis tantundem, croci zii. Ego autem 
zi. Chartæ uſtæ 3xx. Aliqui Zxvi. Excipe 


vino myrtitè; fac globulos, quorum ſinguli 


ſint 31111. et trium. Infunde cum vino diluto.“ 


GALEN ſays, it was a cuſtom in his time to 
give raw onions and bread, the patient drink- 
ing but little, and the next morning glyſters 
of the ſharpeſt pickle. This remedy, he ſays, 
brought on convulſions, faintings, and cold 


ſweats, and killed many people: but thoſe. 


who ſurvived its violence, were ſpeedily cured 


by it. Here he gives us a proof of his excel- 
lent wit, as well as of that profound judgement 


for which he is ſo juſtly famed. He makes 


* reflections on this ſort of pra dice, and 
| v4 alſo 
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alſo points out the danger of the 1mproper uſe 
of anodynes. Method. Medend. Lib. XII. 
Cap. 1. 


OkIBasvs, Synopſ. Lib. I. Cap. 19, recom- 
mends glyſters of ſea-water. 
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Aris, Tetrab. III. Serm. 1. Cap. 43. et ſeg. 
adviſes reſt and a ſpare diet; and rain- water 
for uſe, that has not been received by lead 
gutters, or ciſterns, as ſuch water cauſes dyſen- 
teries. If rain water cannot be had, good 
ſpring- water muſt be uſed ; but well- water 
ſhould be avoided, as it abounds with ſaline 
POP, which diſturb the * 
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If the diſeaſe be cauſed by acrid food, or 
yellow bile, it is generally cured. - And if 
black bile in the beginning be vaided, which 
is diſcharged into the bowels, in conſequence 
of the ſolution of ſome fever, we muſt not de- 
ſpair of a cure; but if ſpontaneouſly, and 
without any fever preceding, black bile be 
voided, and no good concoction appearing, 


the dyſentery 1 1s incurable, as it does not differ 
| from 
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from an ulcerated cancer, and is always 
mortal. 


ANTILLvUs relates, that a perſon having 


ſwallowed a gold ring in joke, voided ſhreds - 


and bloody ſtools, cauſed by the aſperities of 
the ring cutting the inteſtines ; but by boldly 


giving him ſtrong purgatives, he voided it by | 


ſtool, and was well the third day. 


AETIUS faps, it is wonderful "wide 3 


effects are produced by ſuch plaſters as are uſed 
to bleeding wounds, after the inflammation is 


abated, and ſuch as are uſed for fractures, ap- 
plied round the whole belly and loins, to the 
back. 


If the impetus of the blood be vehement, 
with great inflammation, and particularly in 
plethoric habits, bleeding muſt be performed, 


if the ſtrength will permit, and where any ac- 


cuſtomed diſcharge of blood has been ſuppreſſed. 


Much blood is not to be taken away at a 
time, nor ſuddenly ; both diſturb the belly; 
and great care muſt be-taken that the patient 
is not ſunk by it. The intention of bleeding is 
not for the quantity of blood, but as 1t were to 


transfer the humours to another channel. A 
little 
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298 o THE DYSENTERY,. 
little blood, therefore, and from a ſmall orifice, 


taken away ſlowly, mitigates the inflammation, 
cauſes a revulſion of the blood from the inteſ- 
tines, abates the inward heat gradually, and 
conduces to ſleep, rather than to fink the pa- 
tient; and ſleep is the beſt remedy for dyſen- 


teric people. 


When the ulcers are cancerous and malig- 
nant, what the Greeks call zxaxoyvyc, the diſeaſe 
is generally incurable ; but the beſt remedy to 
mitigate the pains is freſh aſs's milk drunk 
warm ; and if the patient could bear the uſe of 
it, he ſhould take no other nouriſhment, 


MaRCELLus Eurinicus, de Medicament. Lib. 
Cap. 27, adviſes, puppies, ducks, and frogs to 
be applied to the belly, which, he ſays, wall 
draw out the diſeaſe, and they will be killed 
by it, but the patient will be cured. He ad- 
viſes the belly of the patient to be anointed 
with bat's blood, and to give him human 
urine, and to put his legs in cold water, up to 
his knees, and drink very warm auſtere wine, 
which if there be no fever will ſpeedily cure 
him. He ſays, that Glaſs powdered very fine, 


and 
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and ſifted, with an equal quantity of maſtic, 
given in boiled wine for three days together, or 
longer, if there be occcaſion, is a wonderful 
remedy, 


PavLr. AEciNETA, de Re Medica, Lib. III. 
Cap. 42, fays, a dyſentery 1s an ulceration of 
the inteſtines. When much blood is voided 
by itſelf, the diſeaſe is called a b/oody dyſentery. 
When blood is voided that js blacker than its 
natural colour, and ſhining, the liver does not 
properly concoct the aliment that is diſtributed 
to it; and when alſo, from its debility, the 
diſcharges are like the waſhings of raw freſh 
meat, it is called an hepatic dyſentery. He ad- 
viſes, where there 1s great heat, the eating 
ſuccory, and the drinking cold water, He re- 
commends rain-water for uſe. If the flux con- 
tinue obſtinate, he adviſes a large ſponge to 
be wetted in ſome hot aſtringent wine, and to 
be applied to the whole of the ſuperior part of 
the belly, 


—_— ph 


ALEX. TRALLIANUs, in Lib. VIII. Cap. 8. 
de Dyſenteria que Rheumatica dicitur, ſays, he 
calls that a rheumatic dyſentery, which ariſes 
from the humours diſcharged from the meſa- 


raic veſſels, and a reflux of the chyle ; which 
being 
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390 oN THE DYSENTERY. 
being mixed with the bile, cauſes an acrimony 


that excites the inteſtines to expel their con- 


tents. He ſays, if the diſeaſe continue long, 
it cauſes an ulceration of the inteſtines, which 
is properly called a dyſentery. He adviſes ab- 
ſtinence, the firſt two days of the diſeaſe ; and 


if the patient be young and ſtrong, and the 


ſeaſon permit, hleeding in the arm, and not 
a leſs quantity than two heminas (nearly twenty 
ounces) of blood 1s to be taken away. The 
cure afterwards was chiefly performed with 


He ſays, many unſkilful phyſicians do not 
heſitate to give medicines in the beginning of 
the diſeaſe, compoſed of opium, henbane, 
black poppy, or mandragora, to procure ſleep, 
and eaſe the pains. They are deceived from 
the patient's ſleeping all night, and the ſtools 
ceaſing ; but when the morning returns, they 
find their labour is in vain; for the humours 
being collected, are now expelled without in- 
termiſſion, with great heavineſs in the head, 
loſs of ſtrength, and an increaſe of the flux. 


Therefore ſuch medicines ſhould not be given 


without great neceſſity. 


6 He 
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He condemns ſweet fruits, as they cauſe 


wind, and, from their humidity, eaſily gene- 


rate acidity : but he adviſes aſtringent fruits*, 


In Cap. 9, de Inteſtinorum Ulceratione, que 


proprie Dyſenteria Gracts dicitur, he ſays, the 
ancients called thoſe dyſenteries in which nei- 
ther the liver nor any other part was affected, 
but only the inteſtines, with an ulceration. 
When the diſeaſe is in the upper inteſtines, the 
cure muſt be performed by medicines taken by 
the mouth. When itis in the lower inteſtines, 
or about the rectum, it muſt be cured by glyſ- 
ters. - Therefore it is firſt neceſſary to have a 
proper idea of the diſeaſe ;—for he that knows 
a diſeaſe beſt, will beſt know how to cure it. 


When the diſeaſe ariſes 3 an nde 


of vicious humours, where the patient ſeems 


relieved by the ſtools, and where aſtringents 
have been uſed, and the purging increaſed 


afterwards, bleeding is not improper, and 
ſometimes purging. But when bleeding is 


performed, it ſhould be done gradually, at 
different times, and in ſmall OY: that 


* THEODOR. PRISCIAN is acts 1 8 terms ; the 
dyſentery an ulceration of the bowels with a rheumatiſm. 
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302 ON THE DYSENTERY. | 
the patient's ſtrength may not ſuffer. The 
fame precaution is neceſſary with reſpect to 
purging. 


When the diſeaſe is in the rectum, with a 
teneſmus, he adviſes a moiſt vegetable diet, in 
order that a lax ſtate of the body may facilitate 


the expulſion of the foeces. He ſays, he knew 


ſome people that were abſolutely cured of the 
dyſentery by eating copioufly of plumbs, by 
which means the ſtools paſſed with eaſe; and 
others by eating a large quantity of grapes. 


He ſays, warm baths are uſeful in the be- 
ginning of the diſeaſe; particularly when 
drinking cold water, and a cold diet, have 
preceded the difeaſe ; or when there is a ſuſ- 


Picion of phlegm. 


But care muſt be taken that the matter which 

is ſometimes diſcharged in the ſtools, coming 
from a corroſion in the bowels, be not miſ- 
taken for phlegm and cold humour; which is 
often done by the ignorant. 


In this diſeaſe he purged with ſcammony, 
and aloes; — his other remedies were like thoſe 
of his predeceſſors. 


In 
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In Cap. III. Lib. VIII. de Imbecillitate Fecoris 
et Dyſenteria, he adviſes Rheum Barbaricum : : 
which is the firſt inſtance among medical 
writers of the mentioning Rhubarb. He 
uſed it as a ſtrengthener, and not as a purga- 
tive: robur adjicere et confirmare.“ 


AVICENNA, Lib. III. Fen. 16. Tract. 1 & 2. 
remarks in this diſeaſe, that ſometimes the in- 
teſtines are perforated by the ulcers, and that 
the corruption eſcapes into the abdomen, and 
death enſues. He ſays, it is aſſerted that ſome 
who have had a perforation in the inferior in- 
teſtines, have had an abſceſs formed in the 
belly ; which being opened, the ſtools have 
been diſcharged there, and the patient has 
lived; but though ſuch a caſe may be poſſible, 
it 1s very improbable ; and more ſo that the 
patient ſhould ſurvive it, and continue to void 
his excrements at the opening * 


A flux 1s often cauſed by acute diſeaſes, fe- 
vers, and tertians ; and is often a criſis in theſe 


Marr. DE GRADIBUs, Part II. Prat 12. ſays, he faw 
x caſe of this ſort, where the patient voided his excrement at 


the wound, and lived for twenty years afterwards :—ſome 
other writers have mentioned ſimilar inſtances. 


caſes; 
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304 ON THE DYSENTERY, 
caſes ; but that fluxes coming ſuddenly after 
an acute diſeaſe, portend death. 


He fays, ſleep is of all things the moſt bene- 
ficial to people with fluxes, and recommends 
baths and frictions with warm oils, to open the 


pores, to bring the humours to the ſurface of 
the body. 


Dry-cupping the belly, he ſays, has often 
removed fluxes and excoriations of the bowels, 
in four hours; and that he has himſelf ex- 
perienced it. 


His remedies are taken from GalEN and 
the Greek writers, and are chiefly compoſed 
of galls, earths, gums, aſtringent herbs and 
fruits, old cheeſe freed from its ſalt and toaſted, 
album græcum, coagulum of a kid or hare, 
ſtomach of an oftrich dried and powdered, 
milk, with hot ftones or irons quenched in it, 
eggs boiled in vinegar, opium, ſaffron, pep- 


per, green vitriol, ginger, cheſnuts, acorns, 


gum arabic, whey, with cataplaſms, glyſters of 
butter and dragon's blood, &c. 


He cautions againſt the uſe of narcotics, 
and ſays, that they ſhould be uſed in cata- 
plaſms rather than in glyſters, and in glyſters 


rather than by the mouth. He adviſes rain- 


Water, 
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water in preparing the food ; and drinking 


cold water. 


Where there is a flux of blood, without an 
excoriation, that is obſtinate, he adviſes ti ight 
ligatures, and ſtrong frictions, to be applied 
to the hands; and the patient to be put into 
cold water, in the ſummer time, and into the 
cold air, in the winter; and that he ſhould 


drink- cold water, and his drinks, Sc. to be 
cooled in ſnow. 


When there are ulcers and excoriations in 
the inteſtines, the humours are to be carefully 
evacuated by gentle purgatives. He ſays, 
Rhubarb is a wonderful remedy in ulcers of the 
inteſtines and fluxes, taken in nnn. 
with a little old wine. 


FERNELIUS de Morbis Peſtilentium, Cap. 13. 
ſays, that the dyſentery raged over all Europe 
in the year 1538, and that ſcarcely any town 
was free from it: - without any known or ap- 
parent cauſe, from any particular ſtate, or 
change, in the atmoſphere. 
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J. HkunNrus, in a note, FA Morb. Inteſtin. 
Lib. VT. Cap. 10. FerneLn, ſays, that gar. 


lick, with ſugar and lemon: juice, was found to 


be a remedy, for people who had returned to 
Amſterdam from the Eaſt-Indies, afflicted with 
the dyſentery, from living on putrid food, in 
1597. O. Hxunxxrus mentions the ſame remedy 
for dyſenteries in long voyages, 


ForresTus, Lib. XXII. Ob/. 31. et ſeq. dt 
Dyſenteria, ſays, a young man was ſeized with 
a dyſentery from eating a great quantity of 
grapes without bread; and was cured by a 
plyſter. Another young man, in Paris, in 
1545, from drinking freely of impure new 
wine, was attacked with a vehement diarrhea, 
and the next day with a true dyſentery, and 
was cured by glyſters, one of which was com- 


poſed of eight ounces of cow's milk, in 


which hot ſtones had been often quenched; 
four ounces of plantain-juice, two ounces of 
oil of roſes, and the yalk of one egg,” given 


2 | | He 
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He purged with rhubarb, in powder and in- 
fuſion alone ; ſometimes myrobalans and ta- 
marinds were added. He gave toaſted rhubarb 
often. He cured a man in 1583 of a dyſen- 
tery, by a doſe of toaſted rhubarb, and myro- 
balans, powdered, taken in a cup of beer. He 
ſometimes fomented the abdomen. He con- 
demns the ancients, who gave ſalt water, and 
acrid glyſters, ſuch as had arſenic, lime, ſan- 
darach, &c. in them. 


He ene the giving opiates, without 
the greateſt neceſſity. 


He ſays, dyſenteries are ſometimes conta- 
gious and peſtilential; and that there was one 
ſo at Delft, in December, 1567; another in 
the winter, 1 580, in which he 0 gold —_ 
pearls, oer, &c. 


HoLLERIus, de Dyſenteria, Cap. 43, ſays, 
the cure conſiſts in bleeding, purging, lenient, 
detergent, and conſolidating glyſters, potions, 
and external remedies. He prefers rhubarb 
before all other purgatives, which is to be fre- 
quently repeated. In the beginning, he gave 
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only an infuſion of four ſcruples of rhubarb 
(more or les), in ſuccory, or ſome other ſim- 
ple water; with, ſometimes, a little ſyrup of 
dried roſes. In the progreſs of the diſeaſe, he 
added a ſcruple of the powder of rhubarb: to 
the infuſion ; and afterwards he gave toaſted 
rhubarb, as having an aſtringent quality; alſo 


a decoction of maſtich (two drams to a pint of 


water), with ſome wine; or rain-water, in 
which hot gold had been quenched, The cure 
was finiſhed with aſtringents, after proper 
evacuations to carry off the offending matter, 


He uſed the arſenical, and other acrid glyſters 


of the ancients; but recommends adding 
opium to them. He ſays, promoting ſweat, - 


where the patient is ſtrong, with a bath, or 
ſteam, compoſed of ſudorific things, is very 


ſerviceable. He ſays, in the autumn of 1557, 
he cured all his patients with lenient glyſters, 
and rhubarb only ; and did not loſe one among 
the many he attended. He mentions the calc 
of a monk, in which black ſtools were voided, 


and the patient recovered. 


DuzETvs, 4 Dyſenteria Annotat. Morb. Int. 


 HoLLER11, diſapproves of toaſting rhubarb. 


He adviſes a pint of warm oil of roſes, or a 
pint 


— 
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pint of warm oil of almonds, with four ounces 


of the mucilage of quince- ſeed, for a glyſter, 


to alleviate the pains and inflammation: it is 
to be retained as long as poſſible. He diſap- 
proves of glyſters compoſed of vitriol, auripig- 
mentum, and cauſtic preparations. He ſays, 
a man had ſome arſenic applied to a tumor 
on his wriſt, by a ſurgeon, which cauſed his 


head to be affected, and he died in great mi- 4 


ſery in two days. 


BALLoxrus ſays, dyſenteries are either in- 
teſtinal and meſenterical, or hepatical; and 


that it is abſurd to attribute all dyſenteries to 


the inteſtines. He ſays, the diſeaſe ought to 
be called Tormina rather than Difficultas Inteſti- 
norum. He adviſes purging, before the uſe of 
aſtringents, and when there is great heat, and 


when the ſtools are acrid and ſharp. He ad- 


viſes milk in glyſters, and ſays, that oily and 
anodyne glyſters are often hurtful. When 
purging is neceſſary, he recommends caſſia and 
tamarinds. 


A flux ſuddenly ſtopped by rhubarb, oc- 


caſioned a tenſion of the abdomen; it was re- 
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moved by repeated bleedings. Diuretics and 
diluting are, in ſome caſes, beneficial, and, in 
ſome, hurtful ; but, he ſays, their uſe has been 
much pas. 


— 4 


Sxrralrus adviſes in the dyſentery, when 


purging is neceſſary (as in groſs habits, and 


when there is a bitter taſte in the mouth, and 
the ſtomach diſordered), rhubarb, myrobalans, 
tamarinds, manna, ſyrup of, roſes, and ſuch 
mild purges, to evacuate the ſharp humours. 
He ſays, rhubarb cauſes great pain ſometimes, 
given alone, in ſubſtance ; and that toaſting it 
moderately, contrary: to the opinion of others, 
increaſes its purgative quality. When the 
pains are great, anodynes by the mouth and in 


glyſters, are recommended ; but not too often 


repeated. Fat and unctuous glyſters are ad- 
viſable when the bowels are abraded; and ab- 
ſtergent glyſters where the ulceration is ſordid 
and of long ſtanding... He forbids drying glyſ- 
ters of arſenic, ain. ſuch things; and where 
acrid glyſters of pickle of olives, or lixivium of 
ſope, are given, that another ſhould be given 
immediately after, compoſed of oil of roſes, or 
ptiſan, or decoction of bran, with ſyrup of 


purflain, and eggs, to alleviate the pain and 


ſheath 
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ſneath the bowels. In order that the glyſters 
may be retained, he adviſes a flannel wrung 
out of an aſtringent decoction, to be applied 
and preſſed to the anus. | 


— 


* 


BorALLus (Opera Omnia Ed. 1660) de Cu- 
ratione per Sanguinis Miſſonem, diſregards the 
opinion of GALEN, where he ſays bleeding 


ſhould not be performed on people © under 


the age of fourteen years, and paſt ſixty ;” and 
contends for the utility of bleeding in the dy- 
ſentery, lientery, and diarrhoea. He gives 
ſome examples where the dyſentery was cured 
by copious And repeated bleeding only ; and 
others, where bleeding, and purges of infuſion 
of ſenna and ſyrup of roſes, completed the 
cure x. He ſays, his brother, then ſeventy 
years of age, had laboured under a palſy, and 
ſpaſmodic complaint, from his youth; and 
that during all that period there had ſcarcely 
ever paſſed a month, in which he had not been 
blooded once, twice, or even three times ; and 
feldom in a leſs quantity than ten ounces, and 
often more than a pint . 


* Cap. 3. p. 136. et ſeq. 
+ Cap. 8. p. 184, 


X 4 BorALLus 
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BorALLus was a great patron of blood - let- 
ting, and the firſt who introduced the frequent 
practice of it among the French, about the 
year 1580. He uſed it in peſtilential fevers, 
accompanied with exanthemata, and even aſter 
the appearance of ſwellings, et aliis hujuſ- 


modi abſceſſibus præmaturè prorumpentibus*” 


We find SypENHam quoting his authority in 
defence of his own, where he recommends co- 
pious and repeated bleeding in the plague. 
BoTALLus bled in almoſt every diſeaſe, and in- 


geniouſly defended his practice. He approves 


of the ſentence of GALEN, © ſzepe ſpaſmum, hy- 
dropemque ſanguinis evacuatione ſum medi- 
catus;“ and recommends it alſo as preventive 


often againſt dropſies f. 


PLATERUS de Dejectione, Cap. 11. recom- 
mends rhubarb as a purge before all others. 
He ſays, when rhubarb is toaſted, it leſſens its 
purgative quality ; and if it be toaſted too much, 
it deſtroys all its virtues. At firſt it ſhould be 
given in powder, from half a dram to four or 


Cap. 5. P. 151. 
+ Cap. 15. p. 209, 


five 


SS” es of 
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five ſcruples; or in infuſion ; if afterwards it 
is required to be more aſtringent, it may be 


toaſted a little. Bleeding is forbidden; and he 


admits of vomits only when the cauſe of the 
diſeaſe is in the ſtomach ; ſudorifics, and diure- 


tics, if the ſtrength will permit, and if nature 


incline to favour the operation of thoſe medi- 
cines. 

The patient is to avoid acrid, ſaline, and 
particularly acid things; he is to be cupped on 
the abdomen; and to have his legs waſhed 
with a warm decoction of the ruſt of iron, 
ſteel-filings, and ſharp vinegar ; and the va- 
pour of it alſo to be applied to the anus. He 
has added to the farrago of the ancients, hu- 
man bones, chalybeated water, earth-worms, 
medicated wine with iron or gold ſteeped or 
boiled in it; aſhes of a burnt hare ; a quince, 
or pear, excavated and filled with wax, and 
roaſted, &c.' He ſays the hzmorrhoides co- 


ming on. moderately, relieves in this diſeaſe by 


derivation. ' 


G. FaBricivs HiLDANus, de Dyſenteria, ſays, 
among the external cauſes of dyſenteries, a 


corrupt air is the moſt dangerous. That the 
dyſentery 
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dyſentery which raged at Berne, from 1601 to 
nearly the end of 1603, had this univerſal 
cauſe ; and that there is no cauſe more univer- 
ſal, of health and ſickneſs, than good or bad 
air. That the air had been, before this dyſen- 


tery raged, loaded with vapours and exhala- 


tions, preceded by two earthquakes. 
5 
In 1592, during the dog- days, at a meeting 


of the great ſenate of Berne, their wine was 


put into copper veſſels, and ſuſpended in a cold 
well, in order to cool it. In a few days after 


they had drank it, the legates themſelves, and 


almoſt all the N who accompanied 
them, were attacked one after another, in the 
ſame manner, with a vehement pain in the 
belly, fever, and dyſentery; of which many 
died. One of them, whoſe name was Willa- 


ding, and who eſcaped with great danger, 
'whenever he drank his wine cooled afterwards 


in hot weather, was always attacked with pain 
and ſevere gripings, and ſometimes with a di- 
arrhœa. So ſagacious is nature, ſays HiLpa- 


' Nvs, that ſhe always abhors whatever has been 


injurious to her. He ſays, that he himſelf 
having been hurt by eating ſome poiſonous 
muſhrooms in his youth, could never uſe thoſe 
that were good afterwards, without nauſea, 
eructations, and pains in the ſtomach. 


He 
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He ſays, he had a ſevere dyſentery himſelf, 
in May 1605, cauſed, by eating with a fallad, 
ſome vinegar that had been Pe in a On 
lined withy lead. 


After the patient has been purged, vomits are 
ſtrongly recommended, compoſed of Rain-wa- 
ter two pints, Honey three ounces, boiled and 
deſpumated until one-third is conſumed : of 
this hydromel the patient is to take a cupful 
warm, with two ounces of oil of Olives, or of 
freſh Butter: and an hour and half afterwards, 
to provoke a vomiting, by introducing a fea- 
ther, or the fingers, anointed with oil or butter, 
into the throat. If a ſtronger vomit be neceſ- 
ſary, Radiſb-root, beat up. with the hydromel 
and ſtrained, may be given. Half an ounce, 
or leſs, according to the age of the patient, of 
Radiſb-ſerd powdered, with the hydromel and 
oil, or butter, 1s an excellent vomit. Some 
give a dram of Aſarabaca-root as a vomit. 


He adviſes bleeding, in ſmall quantities; or 
ligatures to the arms and legs; or cupping, to 
derive and turn the humours from the inteſ- 
tines ;—alſo covering the patient in bed to 
cauſe a ſweat, but not in the beginning of the 
diſeaſe; there diuretics are to be uſed. His 


. purge 
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purge was rhubarb, myrobalans, and micho- 
acan. He commends nutmeg highly. He 
fays fat broths, or butter, or oil of olives, or 
oil of almonds, is proper to be taken to alle- 
viate the pains: particularly oil of unripe olives, 
to the quantity of three of four ounces, in 
ſome freſh meat broth, is to be. given. He 
ſays, Cap. 7. that freſh: butter mitigates the 
pains, and defends the inteſtines. Ty 


He mentions a caſe where the ae voided 
Pieces of the ſubſtance of the inteſtines ; and 
| alſo ſuch worms as are found in rotten fleſh, 
which came from him involuntarily ; but he 
recovered. Cent. 3. Ob/. 47. 

He cautions thoſe in health not to go near 
the places where dyſenterical excrements are, 
for fear of infection; that the ſick ſhould have 
places by themſelves, and that ſome quick- 
lime, or aſhes, ſhould be thrown in ſuch 
places; for thoſe excrements, he ſays, pro- 
| duce a peſtiferous exhalation, which immedi- 
| ately affects the bowels of thoſe in health, by 
ſome occult quality, - which he had often ob- 
ſerved, and that nobody. ought to be ſurpriſed 
at; as thoſe who look on people with ophthal- 
mias are immediately infected; and the ſheets 
in which people with the itch have ſlept infect 
= | athers; 
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others ; and an ulcer in the ane parts, firſt 
affects thoſe parts by contact; for that particu- 
lar parts of the body have a certain ſympathy, 
and affinity, by which means a diſeaſe — 
paſſes from one to another. 


— 


Zacurus LvsITANUS, Praxis Hiftoriarum, 
Lib. ult. No. 6, adviſes, to divert the cauſe of 
the diſeaſe, frictions to the arms with dry cup- 
ping, and cupping with ſcarifications to the 
loins ; and diuretics to cauſe a derivation by 
urine. He gives a form of pills compoſed of 
toaſted rhubarb and aſtringents, which, he 
ſays, have ſaved many from the jaws of death. 
He contends for the uſe of arſenic in glyſters, 
after RyAzEs and AVICENNA, where the di- 
leaſe is inyeterate. De Dyſenteria, Hi. 86, 
 Paraphraſis, wy 


SENNERTUS, de Dyſenteria, Lib. III. Part. 2. 
Sect. 2. Cap. 7. ſays, the dyſentery may be 
cauſed by acrid ſecretions ; yellow bile ; by 
black bile, which is mortal ; by ſharp phlegm ; 
py mali gnant, and ſuch humours as have a pe- 

culiar 
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culiar and ſecret quality, by which they affect 
and ulcerate the bowels. It may alſo be caufed 
by eating autumnal fruits, particularly if they 
are unripe ; by change of diet, and by food 
that is ſoon converted into ſharp and corrofive 
humours ; by grapes, muſt, coloquintida, an- 
timony, vinegar, and water kept in lead veſ- 
ſels; by occult qualities in the atmoſphere ; 
and by that influence of the ſtars, and the con- 
ſtitution of the air, which generate in our bo- 
dies, or communicate ſome diſpoſition to that 
end. 


That the dyſentery is contagious; for, in 
that of the ſpring of 1624, which raged ſo vi- 
olently after a long ſeries of heat, and uncom- 
monly dry weather, one perſon was infected by | 
another, and whole families were cut off by it. 
That the contagion of this diſeaſe is commu- 
nicated by the excrement ; which, as in all other 
contagious diſeaſes, being the excretion pe- 
culiar to the diſeaſe, is infectious. - As in an 
opthalmia the diſcharge and effluvia of the di- 
ſeaſed eyes will infect people who look at them; 
and in a conſumption, the contagion of the 
breath from the diſeaſed lungs, is infec- 

tions. But in the dyſentery, where the maſs 
of blood is contaminated, and fevers are united 
with it, then not only the excrement of the 


fick 
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ſick communicates the diſeaſe, but their breath 
alſo, and the exhalations from their bodies. 
And that the dyſenterical miaſma, in what- 
ever mode and manner taken into the body, 
whether by the ſcent of the foeces, or by the 
lungs, ce{ophagus, or anus, creates a fermen- | 
tation in the humours, and excites the bowels 14 
according to its own nature ; conformably to 7" 
the peculiar eſſence of all contagions and 0 
poiſons. bY 


He mentions the various opinions concern- 
ing rhubarb, and ſays, it is a moſt uſeful and 
excellent medicine in the dyſentery. - It ſhould 
ſometimes be given in ſubſtance, and ſome- | 
times in infuſion, or decoction, or in extract; 
for that rhubarb has two properties ; a ſubtle 
property, by which it purges ; and a groſs 
property, by which it becomes an aſtringent. 
In a watery infuſion, decoction, or extract, its 
purging quality prevails; but in ſubſtance, it 
is more aſtringent. Therefore the infuſion, 
decoction, or extract, ſhould be given in the | 
beginning of the diſcaſe, when purging is in- 0 


terided, and the ſubſtance, when it is intended 
to act as an aſtringent. When its aſtringency *#} 
is to be increaſed, toaſting it will anſwer the „ 
end, by diminiſhing its purgative quality. #8 


R1veRIvs, 
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 Riverivs, Cent. 2. Obſ. 84. cured his wife 
of a dyſentery with opium only ; and a purge, 
after the flux had ceaſed, of infuſion of rhubarb 
and myrobalans, with the addition of ſome of 
the powder of rhubarb, and ſyrup of roſes. 
Cent. 3. OG.. 4. He gave his ſon fal prunella 
in a dyſentery. Cent. 3. Oö.. 9. He cured a 
patient by giving him a dram of ſalt of vitriol 
diſſolved in water, which vomited him, and 
made a revulſion of the humours from the in- 
teſtines. Cent. 4. Ob/. 79. He gave twelve 
grains of horizontal gold ; it purged gently, 
and cured the patient ; he repeated it twice 
afterwardss every third day. His general re- 
medy was opium only; with purges of infuſion 
of rhubarb, with ſome of the powder, and 
fyrup of roſes, at intervals. 


BonTivs, de Dyſenteria, Cap. 3. Lib. II. & 
III. Obſ. 4. Hift. Nat. et Med. ſays, the dyſen- 
tery cauſes greater devaſtation in the Indies, 
than any other malady whatever. He ſays, it 
18 partly cauſed by the hot and moiſt air; and 

as 
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as a proof of the moiſture of the air at Java, 
and of the error that generally prevails among 


people, who ſuppoſe, from the proximity to 
the equator, it muſt be hot and dry, he ſays, 


that ſteel, iron, and braſs, ſooner contract ruſt 
and verdigreaſe, in the drieſt ſeaſon, when not 
a drop of rain falls there, than in the wetteſt 


autumn in Europe. It may alſo be cauſed by 


drinking too great a quantity of arrack; by 
cating too much fruit, as water- melons, cu- 
cumbers, jack- fruit, pine-apples, bananas, &c. 
without rice, bread, and ſalt; as in France and 
Spain, people who eat too many grapes, with- 
out bread, are immediately ſeized with a diar- 
rhœa, or dyſentery. 


He aſſerts, that diſeaſes in the Eaſt-Indies 
may be epidemical and peſtilential; and urges 
as a poſitive proof of it, that the dyſentery 
that raged at Batavia in 1628, was contagious, 
when that town was beſieged by the people of 


the iſland. He ſays, at that time the dead 


bodies being thrown into the river, corrupted 
the waters; and the air was likewiſe tainted by 
putrified carcaſes of men and beaſts, that died 
of famine and wounds, which lay unburied 
in the fields. Beſides, the water was vitiated 


by ſome thouſands of baſkets of ſerpentaria root, 


which the Indians ſteeped in the river, in order 
I EE, | to 
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| to diveſt it of its poiſonous quality, and that 


glutinous ſubſtance, which, if we put the water 
wherein the root has been infuſed, into a glaſs 
for a few hours, we may obſerve fall to the bot- 
tom, like the white of an egg. They ate the 
root toaſted inſtead of rice, of which there was 
a ſcarcity in the camp. This will not appear 
ſtrange to thoſe who know that, in the Welt- 
Indies, the root Caſava *® is uſed inſtead of 
bread, although the expreſſed juice of the root 
is immediate poiſon. To this noxious diet, 
may be added- the drinking brackiſh water, as 
the winds blowing from the ſea at ſtated pe- 
riods, forced the ſea-water into the river, and 
made it ſalt. Moreover, the river {warmed 
with worms, that were generated in the bodies 
of the dead ; the ſeaſon being the hotteſt, and 
moſt rainy in the whole year, from September 
to February, when the weather is conſtantly 
wet, and the ſun vertical. 


As to the cure, he ſays, the common re- 
 medy was an infuſion of rhubarb in a decoction 
of tamarinds, to evacuate and attemperate the 
acrid fluids, as it is ſaid ;—but, he ſays, this 
remedy was not only hurtful, but ſometimes 


This is the Mandibeca of P10, and is deſcribed in the next 
' article. a ; : 


deſtructive, 
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deſtructive, as it cauſed much irritation and 
pain, when the acrid bile was extremely abun- 
dant ;. and that the great weakneſs in a dy- 
lentery rather requires reſtoratives than pur- 
ging; therefore, what he found by experience 
to be the moſt ſucceſsful practice, was a com- 
mon drink made of a decoction of rice, with 
endive and ſuccory: adding likewiſe the harts- 
tongue, or phyllitis, which grows ann 1 
there, about the rivers. «| 


But if the pain ſhould not admit of ſo flow 

a regimen, recourſe muſt be had to the extract 

of ſaffron ; which he affirms to be a medicine 

equal in efficacy in the flux, to any that has 

| ever been diſcovered ; and that it is a moſt 

perfect antidote againſt this diſeaſe, even when 
| of a malignant kind. 


The fruits of the country are recommended ; 
ſuch as mangoes, which are uſeful from their 
acidity and aſtringency; alſo ſyrup of the juice 

| of freſh pomegranates ; and the flowers of them 
| preſerved, to ſtrengthen the bowels. | 


Piso, de Dyſenteria, Lib. IT. Cap. 12. Hiſt. 
Nat. et Med. ſays, at the Brazils the dyſentery 
E 12 ariſes 
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ariſes from perſpiration being ſtopped by the 
cold night-winds ; and from the immoderate 
uſe of fruit, and unwholeſome drinks, afliſted 
by the heat and moiſture of the air ; but that 
it never appears like an epidemical, nor con- 
tagious diſeaſe. As to the cure, he ſays, rhu- 
barb, and the mildeſt laxatives are ſometimes 
too irritating, and that the beſt medicine to 
procure evacuations with, is Tpecacuanha; of 


which, and its uſe, he ſpeaks in the following 
. 


*« Dehinc ad radicem ipecacuanhz tanquam 
ad ſacram anchoram confugiendum, qua nul- 
lum præſtantius aut tutius, cum in hoc, tum 
in pleriſque aliis, cum, vel fine ſanguine, flux- 
3bus compeſcendis, natura excogitavit remedi- 
um. Quippe præterquam quod tuto et effica- 
citer tenaciſſimos quoſque humores per ipſam 
alvum, ſæpiſſime autem per vomitum ejiciat, 
et a parte affecta derivet, vim quoque aſtricti- 
vam 'poſt ſe relinquit. Illud vero hoc modo 
perficitur: drachmz duæ radicis ipecacuanhæ 
in. Ziv. liquoris appropriati coctæ, vel per 
noctem maceratæ, cujus infuſum cum vel ſine 
oxymellis z exhibetur. Poſtridie ſemel atque 
iterum pro re nata, ſecunda imo tertia ejus de- 
coctio repetenda; tam quod ægri debiliores 
eam facilius ferant, quam quod aſtrictioria ejus 
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vis tunc magis efficax appareat. Lib. II. 
N 


He ſtrongly recormendy gruel made of T; - 


oca*; and alſo emulſions. of it, both by way, . 


of drink and glyſters. To take three or os . 
drops of balſam capivi in the yolk of an egg; 
and the ſame quantity in the white of an egg. 
to be applied to the anus, externally, en ſome ., 
cotton, or to be. uſed in a glyſter., "Unripe 
Bananas, half roaſted, may be. taken as, an 
aſtringent food, or the fruit cut ſmall, and 
dried in the ſun, and made into a maſs, ad- 
ding a little vinegar, which boiled, is to be 
uſed inſtead of bread. Conſerve, and rob of 
pomegranates, and other aſtringent and cool - 
ing ſimples of the country; as the Araca, Gua- 
jaba, Muregi, Murucujd, Inipapa, dec. 15 


* This i is prepared from the rootget the Mandi daes of Pi 0, 


which is the Magnec,. or Manitie pf the French, and the 
Caſſava or Caſſada of our Weſt-Ina dd This, preparation af 
the Caſſada root is called Tapiaca, in Enzland, Caſſada' 1 is 
the Jatropha foliis palmatis, lobis lanceolatis, integerrimis 
lævibus, LIx NI, Spec. Plant. p. 1429. Ed. 1763. Jatropha 


foliis palmatis pentadactylibus, radice conico-oblonga carne 


ſublatea, BRow x E, p. 349. Ricinus minor, I eie obtuls 


folio, caule verrucoſo, flore * abides SroAxE, 
Cat. Plant. p. gt, ES" WOE > IE 
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F. DRLEBZOR SyLv1vs, W Medice Ap- 


pendix, Tract. 10. Seft. 246. & ſeq. ſays, in a 
| dyſentery the inteſtines are corroded, and ul- 


cerated from an acid humour; and therefore 
thoſe err, tato cœlo, who attribute the cauſe of 
a dyſentery to bile alone, in whatever manner 
corrupted, and rendered acrid : for after the 
Iixivial ſalt of the bile is rendered acrid, it ex- 
cites a gangrene, as well in the bowels as elſe- 
where, but never an ulcer. It is therefore an 
ulcer of an acid, not of a lixivial effect. And 
unleſs an acid, and alſo an acrid humour, are 
joined to the bile, a dyſentery is never pro- 
duced, which is only cauſed by a humour 
ſtrongly acid, and ſharp, being brought there. 


Fu he dyſentery of 1669, at Leyden, was ow- 
ing to zruginous bile, corrupted by an acid 
acrimony, 


The principal medicines are toaſted rhubarb, 
diaſcordium, urinen, abſorbents, &c. 


LS 


He ſays, if a teneſmus remains in ano, bal- 


ſam of __—_ prepared with oil of turpentine, 


amber, 
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amber, or anniſeed, applied to the part by it- 
ſelf, or mixed with other things, is an excellent 
n 


WILLIs, Pharmac. Rational. Part. 1. Seck. 3. 
Cap. 3. ſays, although the word dyſentery, in 
the common acceptation of it, ſignifies a bloody 
flux of the belly, as a diarrhea doth that of the 
humours; yet he applies that name to the diſ- 
eaſe, even where it is not at all bloody. He 
ſays he has often and long ſince obſerved, that 
there are two different ſpecies of flux, which 
almoſt every year appear in London about 
autumn, and called, in our language, the gri- 
ping of the guts; in one of which the ſtools are 
watery, and as it were clear, with a ſudden de- 
cay of ſtrength ; in the other they are bloody, 
but the ſtrength remains tolerable. But while 
theſe fluxes prevail, the ſtools are rarely bilious 
Or mucous. 


He ſays, about the autumnal equinox of the 
year 1670, which had been preceded by an 
exceedingly hot and dry ſummer, many peo- 
ple were ſeized with a very ſevere and danger- 
ous Dyſenteria incruenta. The diſeaſe came on 
ny, and often without any manifeſt cauſe, 
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and reduced the patients by violent vomitings, 
frequent ſtools, and thoſe watery ones, in a 
little time to great weakneſs, horrid faintings, 
and proſtration of ſtrength. Many who were 
well on the preceding day, were within twelve 
hours ſo reduced, by the tyranny of the diſeaſe, 
that they ſeemed ready to expire, with their 
pulſe weak and ſlender, a cold ſweat, and 
thort, laborious refpiration : and many who 
had not proper remedies and aſſiſtance, died 
ſuddenly of it. This diſeaſe raged for a month, 
began to decreaſe about the middle of October, 
and before the firſt day of November almoſt 


| 11 0 diſappeared. 


In the cure of this dyſentery, he ſays, no 
evacuation did good: nay bleeding, purging, 
or vomiting, always did hurt. Only cordials, 
and thoſe of the hotteſt nature, and ſuch as 
abounded with ſpirit, and fulphur, or a vola- 
tile ſalt, proved uſeful; inſomuch that brandy 
burnt a little with ſugar, was a popular, and 
as it were an epidemical remedy : though in 


the bloody dyſentery, being indiſcriminately 
uſed, it was often found to be injurious. Hot 

waters and ſpirits, treacle and mithridate, were 

theonly kind of cordials found to be uſeful. 
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He ſays, this dyſentery was not contagious, 
and though it raged ſo ſeverely in London, it 
did not extend more chan thaes miles diſtance 
from that city. 


He ſays, the autumn of 1670 was ſucceeded 
by the coldeſt winter and hotteſt ſummer ever 
known, and that in the following autumn, 
1671, there raged an epidemical fever, of the 
intermittent type, almoſt all over England. 
At the ſame time there was a ſevere bloody 
flux, Dyſenteria cruenta, that raged in London, 
by which many were carried off ſuddenly. 


From the firſt attack of this diſeaſe, the pa- 

tient generally had a pain in the belly, and 
gripings, voiding abundance of blood, and 
often, with continual watchings, fever, and 
intolerable thirſt, yet the ſtrength was not 
much impaired; and though the patient had 
ſametimes almoſt twenty ſtools a day for a 
week, he was able to riſe from his bed. Some 
voided caruncles, and pieces of the villous tu- 
nic of the inteſtines. 


The bloody ſtools appeared terrible, yet the 

diſeaſe continued for weeks, and ſometimes 
blood was voided in great quantities every day 
for 
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for months, and at laſt, when the diſeaſe was 
in its worſt ſtate, the ſymptcms that preceded 
death, were watchfulneſs, roughneſs of the 
tongue and mouth, with thirſt ; and ſometimes 
mortal Apthz appeared. Where the flux had 
been ſuddenly ſtopped, theſe ſymptoms ſooner 
appeared, and denoted great danger. 


Though this diſeaſe was epidemic, it was 
not equally malignant with all ; in ſome it was 
milder, 1 in others it appeared more violent. 


The method of cure in the Ae WII- 
Lis ſays, is firſt to ſtop the flux gradually, or 
to moderate it. But that the indications are 
not to be proceeded. on ſeverally, and ſucceſ- 
fively, but to be taken all together, and ſet 
upon at once. Therefore the remedies ſhould 

_ conſiſt of alexipharmics, ſtyptics, diaphore- 
tics, and opiates. His chief medicines were 
Venice treacle, frequent doſes of laudanum, 
purges of infuſion of rhubarb and miroba- 
lans, &c. 


e ſays the dyſentery that commonly appears 
in London, is not uſually malignant; and 
although the ſtools are violent and bloody, and 
the diſeaſe generally of long duration, yet it 


is not _ contagious, nor often mortal. 
Sometimes 
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Sometimes indeed it is virulent, and, as it 
were peſtilential, deſtroys many, and ſpreads 
its 2 ma widely, by contagion. 


SYDENHAM, de Dyſenteria partis anni 1669, 
atque integrum 1670, 71, & 72, ſays, the dy- 
ſentery generally comes as the preſent one did, 
in the beginning of autumn, and goes off for 
a time upon the approach of winter; but when 
a ſeries of years are too much diſpoſed to pro- 
duce it epidemically, it may ſeize a few. at any 
other time, and many at the beginning of the 

| ſpring, or perhaps earlier, if warm weather 
immediately ſucceed a ſevere froſt, terminated 
by a ſudden thaw. 
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In deſcribing the diſeaſe, he mentions . 

in the mouth as a mortal ſymptom. He ſays, 
when the diſeaſe proves laſting, the inteſtines 
at length ſeem to be affected ſucceſſively down- 
wards, until it is driven to the rectum, and 
ends in a 7. eneſmus, 
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After having atfentively conſidered the va- 
rious ſymptoms attending a dyſentery, he ſays, 
he diſcovered it to be © q Fever of its owh kind, 

turned 
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turned inwards upon the Inteſtines; by which 
means the hot and ſharp humours in the blood, 
are there depoſited by the meſeraic arteries, 
and the mouths of thoſe veſſels are forced open 


by the impulſe of the blood, and the flux of 


the humours. 


He ſays, the curative indications are, to 
make an immediate revulſion of the ſharp hu- 
mours by bleeding; and afterwards. to cool the 
remainder, and evacuate them by purgatives. 
He ſays, it is poſſible that there may be as many 
ſpecies of dyſentery, as there are of ſmall-pox ; 


and confeſſes he does not know what ſimilitude 


there was between the dyſentery he treats of, 
and the £4 dyſentery of irpland. 


\ 


He began by bleeding, gave an opiate the 


ſame evening, and the next morning his uſual 


Purg ing potion. 


be Tamarinds, balf an ounce ; leaves of Sena, 
two drams; Rhubarb, one dram and a half: boil 
them together in a ſufficient quantity of Water to 
leave three ounces of ſtrained liguor, in which 


diſſolve Manna, an ounce, and adi in of Roſes, 


an ounce, for a purging potions 


He 
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He gave an opiate early in the afternoon on 
the day of the purge. He repeated the purge 
twice, or more, every other day, with the 
opiate, on the intermediate days; the opiate 
he uſed was fixteen or eighteen drops of his 
own Liquid Laudanum *, in ſome cordial water. 
After bleeding, and the firft purge, he gave 
ſome mild cordial occaſionally throughout the 
diſeaſe ; but chiefly in aged and phlegmatic 
perſons. The common drink was, Milt boiled 
with thrice its quantity of Mater; or the M ite 
Decoftion made of burnt Hart/horn, and the crumb 
of Bread, of each two ounces ; boiled in three prnts 
of Water to two, and afterwards ſweetened with 
a ſufficient quantity of fine Sugar; and ſometimes 
poſſet-drink ; or, when the loſs of ſpirits re- 
quired it, he gave for common drink, cold, a 
liquor made by boiling half a pint of Canary and 
« quart of ſpring Water gagether. The diet was 
ſometimes panada, and ſometimes broth made 
of lean mutton. Aged people he kept more in 
bed, and allowed them 2 freer uſe of any cor- 
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dial water tiey had been uſed to, than was 
proper for children or young people. 


This method exceeded all thoſe he had 
hitherto experienced in conquering the diſeaſe, 
which generally yielded to the third purge, 


But if it proved ſo obſtinate as not to give 
way to this treatment, he gave the former 
oplate every morning and evening, until it 


went quite off; or increaſed the doſe to twen- 


ty-five drops every eight hours, if the former 
doſe proved too weak to ſtop the flux. He 
alſo ordered a glyſter made of half a pint of Mill, 
and an qunce and an half of Venice Treacle, to be 
injected every day; he ſays, this glyſter is an 
admirable remedy in all kinds of looſeneſſes. 


When the flux only amounted to a ſimple 


looſeneſs, be omitted bleeding, and gave a doſe 


of Rhubarb, every morning, made into a bo- 
lus with Diaſcordium, and two drops of oil 


Cinnamon, with an opiate in the evening. , 


In the firſt ſeaſon of the dyſentery, when the 
diſeaſe was more ſubtle and ſpirituous, if the 
patient were young and feveriſh, he, in the 
beginning, directed bleeding; and an hour or 


two after, a large quantity or cold Whey to be 
taken 


yu- % 1 1 bh. 4 % o& 
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taken by way of diluting; and glyſters of the 
ſame, but warm, without the addition of ſugar, 
or any other ingredient. He always found the 
gripes and bloody {tools go off, upon the diſ- 
charge of the fourth glyſter. This buſineſs - 
being over, and all the whey evacuated, which 
only took up two or three hours, the-patient was 
immediately put to bed, when he ſoon fell into 
a ſpontaneous ſweat, which was ordered to be 
continued for twenty-four. hours, but not pro- 
voked by medicine ; allowing him nothing but 
warm milk, during the time, which he like- 
wile uſed for three or four days after he left his 
bed. If a relapſe happened, either from riſing 
too ſoon, or leaving off the milk diet too ſoon, 
the ſame proceſs was repeated. - 


This mode, he obſerves, did not anfwer 
after the antumn of the year 1669, nor even in 
the cold weather of the fame year; and in the 
following years it was of no uſe at all. 


He ſays, that Dr. Buxzofn uſed this diluting 
proceſs with the utmoſt ſucceſs at Morocco and 
Tangiers; and ſuggeſts, that it is reaſonable 
this method ſhould be attended with greater 
tucceſs 1 in hot climates than in England. 
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When the diſeaſe degenerates into a teneſ- 
mus, he ſays, it muſt be borne until the ſtrength 
can be recovered by a reſtorative diet, and the 
free uſe of ſome grateful cordial liquor : then 
the teneſmus will go off ſpontaneouſly, in the 
1 degree? as the 8 returns. 


He ſays, by cured a perſon of a chronical 
dyſentery by repeated bleedings only ; and ob- 
ſerved, that her blood was like that of pleuritic 
perſons. | 


He ſays, alſo, that laudanum alone will 


cure ſlight dyſenteries, without any evacu- 


ations, at a time when the conſtitution has leſs 
tendency to the diſeaſe, than it had in thoſe 


years when it raged ſo epidemically. 


 BaRBETTE, Cap. 5. de Dyſenteria, ſays, the 
diſeaſe is cauſed by too great an acrimony of 
the bile, and too much acidity of the pancre- 
atic juice. Among the curative indications, he 
ſays, the dyſentery, ©** qua Dyſenteria,”” never 
indicates bleeding. The peccant humour 1s 


to be corrected, and evacuated, and the parts 


ſtrengthened. In the cure, three things only 
| are 


5 
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are neceſſary ;—purges, alterants, and topical 


applications, Every thing in the dyſentery is 
to be adminiſtered in {mall quantities, whether 
drink, food, or medicine. Rhubarb is his 
principal purge :—with which, and opium 
and aſtringents, and anodyne, aſtringent, tur- 
pentine glyſters, and applications to the abdo- 
men, he cured his patients, 


He ſays, the widow Van Aſperen's ſon, who 
was accuſtomed to drink ſpirituous liquors, 
was ſeized with a dyſentery, with violent pain; 
and often voided to the quantity of two pounds 
of concreted blood, of a bright arterial colour. 
On opening his body after death, the ſmall in- 
teſtines were here and there ſphacelated, their 


tunics eroded, and they were perforated in 
four places, 


ETMULLERUS, de Content. in Inteſt. Expulſ. 
Læſa, Cap. g. ſays, a benign dyſentery is ge- 
nerally without fever and contagion ; and that 
the cauſes of it are too great a corroſive quality 
of the pancreatic juice, by itſelf, or when it is 
not ſufficiently tempered by the bile ; —— 
fruits, grapes, muſt, &c. 
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A malignant dyſentery is generally united 
with fever, and ſometimes a peſtilential one; 
and rages epidemically through a whole re. 
gion, and ſpreads itſelf by contagion. 


He ſuppoſes it not only contagious from 
uſing the ſame place where arfanteric people 
have been, but that uſing the ſame pipe in 
giving glyſters, that has been before uſed by 


_ dyſenteric people, will convey the infection; 


and refers to the opinion of HELipzvus Papo- 
ANus“. 


He ſays, the ſudorific tincture of bezoar was 
uſed with great ſucceſs in this diſeaſe; and 
that one who had a malignant dyſentery took 


ſeveral times twenty drops, and upwards, of 


the balſam of ſulphur, and cured himſelf by 
repeated ſweating. 


He commends the virtues of the human ſkull 


bone, as a ſpecific in this diſeaſe ; and ſays 


* HELID&zus PaDdoanus was an excellent phyſician, for 


the age in which he lived. He died at Bologna, in 1576. 
His obſervation here referred to is,. co malo ſæpius videas 
corripi, quibus clyſter infunditur, inſtrumento non bene 


_abluto, quo antea dyſentericus uſus fuit; in ſedili etiam ſeu 

loco excretionis contagia veſtigii aliquando remanent.” 
Proceſſus, Curationes & _ lia. Pag. 104. Edit, WiTT1CH11, 
2 


* F "> . * Our 
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our great BoyLs informed him, that a dram 
of the raſpings of it, in, a powder, was to be 
given. He ſays, alſo, that the Uſzea, or moſs 
of the human ſkull, given in doſes from fix to 
twelve grains, is ſaid to have wonderful effects: 
particularly if it be from the ſkull of one who 
has been hanged, or broken on the wheel, or 
any other way received a ſudden death. He 
ſays the Sugar of Lead, to ten grains, is a ſin- 
gular remedy, and ought to be much recom- 
mended : and that the Tinctura Antiphthifica is 
an elegant medicine for all internal ulcerations 
whatever. | 


His general medicines were aſtringents and 
opiates; and, he ſays, purging medicines and 
glyſters are rarely to be uſed. 


| —— —— 


HorruAx ſays, the intentions of cure are, 
firſt, that the peccant, acrid, and cauſtic mat- 
ter, of whatſoever kind, be corrected and car- 
ried through its proper emunctories; ſecondly, 
that the violent gripes and ſevere ſpaſms of the 
inteſtines be ſoothed and alleviated ; and third- 
ly, that the inteſtines themſelves, when ulce- 
rated or weakened, ſhould be relieved by pro- 
per and well-choſen remedies. 
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He recommends mild cathartics compoſed 
of whey, tamarinds, and rhubarb : but cons 
demns the uſe of neutral falts ; and ſuch ſweet 
purges, as prunes, ſena, manna, laxative ſy» | 
raps; and all acrid purges, as jalap, ſcam- 


mony, colloquintida ; and wonders at Bortx's 
recommending Mercuriur dulcis in a dyſentery, 


He ſays, he was told by a phyſician who at- 
tended a camp, in curing a dyſentery, which 
raged there, upon the firſt ſuſpicion of con- 
tagion, and even when ſigns appeared pretty 
evidently, that an alexipharmic, prepared ofcal- 
cined and philoſophically prepared hartſhorn, 
of diaphoretic antimony, of the volatile ſalt of 
hartſhorn; and ſaffron, of each ten grains, ex- 
hibited with a warm vehicle, produced excel- 
lent effects, by diſpoſing the body to ſweat : 
and after a repetition of four doſes, it * 
the violence of the diſtemper. 


But ſhould a great quantity of ſordes be 


lodged in the prime viz, he ſays, that a re- 
medy of this kind may be much more ſafely 


uſed after the previous exhibition of a proper 


Evacuant. It is a very common and fatal miſ- 


take of phyſicians, when, in order to cure 2 
violent dyſentery, they make an immediate uſe 
of alexipharmic and theriaca! remedies, fuch 
as diaſcordium, theriaca andromachi, mithri- · 
Gate, pulvis Panonicus ruber, alexipharmic 

eſſences, 
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of them, 


ſo violent; and ſome are delirious a few hours 
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eſſenees, and bezoardie tinctures - for he had 
frequently obſerved that the ſymptoms of an 
epidemical dyſentery had been exaſperated by 


too large an exhibition of ſuch hot and dry 


remedies ; and that fevers, thirſt, and great 
heat within, have been occyſinged by the uſe 


A 


BadLivr, Prax, Med. Lib. J. Cap. 9. ſays. 
moſt of thoſe who die of a dyſentery are killed 
by a ſphacelus of the inteſtines, which appears 
at leaſt three days before their death; for then 
the extreme parts begin to grow cold, the 
pulſe low and unequal, the pain and thirſt not 


before they die, 


If a dyſenteric perſon be taken with a vomit · 
ing, it is a dangerous caſe. The hiccup is a 
mortal ſymptom, and ſo is the jaundice. A 
difficulty of ſwallowing is the forerunner o 
death. | 


In a mortal dyſentery, the ſtomach is a. 
fected as well as the inteſtines, be 


If a dyſenteric perſon be feized with an in» 


flammation of the tongue and a difficulty of ; 2 


(Wallowing, there are no hopes left, 
| Y In: 
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2 In the hæmorrhoides, the blood comes be; 
fore the excrements,—in the NO 1, 


or after them. * e 


If a dyſenteric perſon take opiates, and the 
day after appear of another colour in his eyes, 
he will ſcarcely recover; but if the colour of 
his eyes continue unaltered, it is a a bgot he may 
recover. Varschvup. 


Chewing of cinnamon, and ſwallowing the 
2 has cured ſome people. 


In the cure of the dyſentery, the medicines 


ought to be few and ſimple ; ; it is often cured 
with nothing but J/hey given inwardly, and 
in glyſters. Several authors take this to be an 


arcanum. Sometimes the diſeaſe is inflamed by 
too many glyſters, injuring the ulcerated fibres 
of the inteſtines; therefore they ought to be 
given but ſeldom, and u in a ſmall quantity. | 


Sweating coming upon a looſenels, ſtops 18 


He ſays, the root of ipecacuanha is a ſpeci- 


| fic, and a remedy almoſt infallible in dyſenteric 


fluxes, and other. hzmorrhages, colliquations 
of the en, Kc. Of this, he ſays, he was 
| informed 
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informed by Dr. Sherrard in England, and had 


the ſame confirmed by Dr. ae of Swit- | 
zerland. 


Dz6NER, in his Hiffor:ia Medica de Dyſenteria 

| Bilioſo-contagioſa, which raged at Nimeguen in 

the autumn of 1736, ſays, the dyſentery made 
its appearance in July, but was preceded by a 
bilious diarrhea, accompanied with vomitings 
and ſlight pains in the belly, which began in 
the month of April, and continued increaſing, 
until the ſetting in of the bloody flux. The 
dyſentery increaſed in violence, until the mid- 
dle of September, when it was at its «*py, and 
had by that time ſpread itſelf unto the neigh- 
bouring villages, though confined until the 
end of Auguſt within the walls of the town. 
He ſays, the firſt perſon attacked was an of- 
ficer of horſe, a young robuſt man; to whom 
he was called. on the ſeventeenth of July, and 


who died on the twenty-fifth.. He ſays, the 


calamity began from this young man, and 
ſpread itſelf from the houſe in Paul Street, 


where he was, to others in the ſame ſtreet; 


and thence over the whole town. 


24 


* 
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It began to decline towards the end of Octo. 
oil and towards the end of December intirely 
diſappeared in the town, 


It is to be remarked; that the French people 
in the town were almoſt entirely free from its 
attack ; two only, and thoſe old men; were 
ſeized with it: and the Jews entirely eſcaped. 
He ſays, this confirms the opinion, that one 
nation may be more abnoxious to > contagious 
nen another. 


m the eure, he bogen with a vomit of ipe · 
cacuanha powder, and repeated it, if neceſſary, 
to the ſecond or third time. After the vomit 

bf ipecacuatiha, he purged with the watery 
tincture of rhubarb, or Ra/fnc#'s tincture, made 

in the following manner: — take of Rhubark 
balf an vince, of ſalt of Tartar ane dram, Succory 
water, or any dliſtilled water, ſuch as Mint water, 
five of fs eunces, Of this mixture he gave half, 
or a whole ſpoonful, every four or fix hours, 
to o adults 3 | 


* « Sed ego plura addo, atque affirmo Rheo yY omnina - 
W virtutem ſpecificam, nan quidem, ut ali} volunt, in 
genere, in fanandis omnibus dvſenteriis, et diarrhœris, cum 
vel fine ſanguine, fed fpeciatim in diarrhceis et dyſenteriis 
- _ aliiſque adfectibus bilioſis, in quibus ſuas vires efficaciter ex- 
ſerit.“ Cap. 3. Sect. 32. 
| | On 
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On this medicine, which he the a divine 
remedy *, from the beginning he chiefly de- 
pended, "which he repeated and continued. 
while evacuations were neceſſary. Afterwards 
he gave an ounce or two of a decoction of Si- 
maruba, two drams in half a pint, every three 
or four hours, according to circumſtances, un- 
til the patient was cured, - The effects of this 
medicine, he ſays, were more remarkable when 
the diſcharges were bloody, than when they 
were bilious. Sometimes he added a little ſy- 
rup of white, or red poppies, to it, When 
more roboxant and aſtringent medicines were 
required, he gave Caſcar illg Bark, and Terra 
Faponica. To aſſuage the pains and lubricate 
the bowels, he gave Salab, and preferred it ta 
any other mugilaginous or gummous medicine, 


He condemned bleeding in this dyſentery, 2 
and early opiates, aſtringents, and neutral falts, 
ſuch as Tart. Vitriolat. Arcan. Duplic. Sal Brinn 
nelle, Sc. and all mineral and metallic prepa- 

rations, draſtic purges, and ſudorifics. Con- 
_ Ferning the latter he pronounces the following 
lentence ; < Sudori ifera caute adhibenda ſunt ; © 


* « Divinum potius quam humanum remedium. . 
dect. 1 $ 


Judas 
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ſudor enim arte proleFus minime eundem effefum 
falutarem habet, ac ſpontaneus, quo natura ma- 
teriam humoribus inſinuatam aptè e corpore elimi- 
nare novit. Ars vero turbulenter ſæpius cocła et 
cruda fimul. et ſemel ad externa pellit, majoreſque 
in corpore turbas excitat, quid quod, ob inguietudi- 
nem ægrorum et ſedium numerum, vix debita in 
lecto continentia, ad tales ſudores artificiales obſer- 
vari, nec materia peccans per ſudorem ſatis elimi. 
nari poſſit. Cap. 5. Sect. 23. 


CLEGHORN, in the dyſentery at Minorca, 
uſed Ipecacuanba and Vitrum Antimonii Ceratum, 
as evacuants. He ſays, of the latter he uſed 
to give from five to ten grains, early in the 
morning; of the former he directed ten, or 
fifteen grains, in powder, to be divided into 
three doſes, and to be taken in the forenoon, 
at the interval of two hours, or an hour and 
half between each doſe. The moſt common 
effect of both, was to procure a thorough eva- 
evation upwards and downwards, during the 
day, and they often threw the patient into a 
fweat the enſuing night. LS . 7 


But 
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But he ſays, he preferred the ipecacuanha, 
as being certain in its operation ; whereas the 
other, ſometimes, did net produce the intended 
diſcharge ; at other times | occaſioned greater 


commotion than was expected. Nevertheleſs, 


he ſays, he muſt acknowledge, now and then, 
in deſperate bloody fluxes, he had known the 
antimonial medicine to be ſucceſsful, after 


every thing elſe had been tried to no purpoſe. 


At firſt he repeated the above-mentioned 


evacuations every other day, for three or four 


times; and afterwards at longer intervals, with 


proper drinks, and a {mall opiate at night. 


But when the dyſentery began with horrors, 
rigors, fever, pain, &c. he confided principally 
in the antiphlogiſtie method, with bleeding 
plentifully, emollient glyſters, fomentations, 
and diluting drinks; avoiding opium as much 
as the intolerable torture of the e would 
P 


When the fever was aſſuaged, he endea- 


voured to procure a ſufficient diſcharge by - 


ſtool, with mild purgatives, ſuch as whey, weak 
broth, {ſweet oil, ſolution of manna, cream of 


tartar, 


| 
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tartar, &c. proceeding, by degrees, to the moſt 
active, till the end propoſed was obtained. 


When other means failed, he gave ſix or 
ſeven grains of calomel, with a grain of opium 
at night, after the uſe of the ſemicupium, and 
2 purging apozem made of ſepa, manns, and 


5 fal A" the next 455. 


In chronical abe he gave an « wplalg | 
twice a day while the diſeaſe continued, 


Hoxnan, de Acre et Marbis Epidemicis, ſays, 
jn the dyſentery in April, 1743, round 
worms were generally yoided in the ſtools, . 


even by adults and old people; that worms 


had been a more common complaint for many 
months before, than he ever remembered, 
He ſuppoſes this might have ariſen in conſe- 
quence of the great quantity of fruit with 


' which the preceding ſummex nd autumn, 
abounded, 


The diſeaſe was violent, and continued from 
the beginning of April to the end of May; par- 
ticularly in the town and neighbourhood of 
Plimpton: 
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Plimpton, in Devonſhire. He ſuppoſes it might 


have been an epidemic fever, tranſlated to the | 


inteſtines, as an epidemic dyſentery is not com- 
monly a diſeaſe of the ſpring. 


He often found good effects from Calomel, 
when the patient had worms: but generally 
began the cure with bleeding, and a vomit of 
ipecacuanha. He ſays, the inteſtines are ge- 
nerally inflamed in ſome degree or other, in 


this diſeaſe. 


He ſays rhubarb {toaſted if Eaſt- Indian) is 


the beſt purgative in the dyſentery, given often. 
with a little nutmeg, or cinnamon. He ſays, 
there is no diſorder in which ſweetening, di- 
luting drinks, are more neceſſary than in the 
dyſentery; that water alone has often done 
great ſervice; but that in the beginning of the 
diſeaſe it ſhould be given warm: and that, 
after the bowels had been cleanſed, he has fre- 
quentiy cured the diſeaſe with water, and A 


i quantaty.of en. 


— 


| Hir Aur, on the Diſeaſes of ee * 
the dyſentery may be truly ſaid to be endemial 


in hot climates, and that it appears in Barba- 
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does, more or leſs, every year. He ſuppoſes 
it to be infectious. In the cure he began with 
bleeding, then gave a vomit. of ipecacuanha, 
and after its operation an anodyne, with toaſted 
rhubarb. Bleeding is to be repeated, if ne- 
ceſſary: then ſmall doſes of ipecacuanha with 
theriaca, twice a day, and an anodyne after 

it has vomited the patient, once or twice, for 
. three or Hur days. | 
But if the * 4 inflammation be abated, 
or taken off, and yet bloody, or brine-like ſtools 
continue and are frequent, giving a dofe or 
two, and ſometimes. a third doſe, of Stibium 
Ceratum, at proper diſtances after each other, 
and a ſuitable opiate. a little time after the laſt, 
has been of great ſervice. But he obſerves, 
that this medicine, how much ſoever it may 
be recommended and extolled by ſome perſons, 
though it may be a good medicine when pro- 
perly timed, yet as it is frequently and promiſ- 
cuouſly given at all times of this diſeaſe, and 
in all circumſtances, by ſome perſons, it can- 
not ſucceed ; for if the fever and inflammation 
are not firſt taken off, or conſiderably abated, 
it ſeldom, or never, anſwers their expecta- 
—_ ; But vile. GI taken off, -or greatly 
| it 1 
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abated, it ſometimes proves to be a good me- 
dicine; though I think I have ſeen the ipeca- 
cuanha, in ſmall n anſwer much W wg 


For the pain and ſoreneſs of the 1 


following the practice of Towns, he recom- 


mends balſam of Locatellus, anodynes and 


balſamics; and glyſters made of fat broth, 
milk, balſam of Locatellus, wax, ſpermaceti, 
elect. eſcord. theriac. androm. tinct. thebaic. 
When a teneſmus is kept up by indurated fœ- 
ces, he adviſes purges to be given of manna 
and rhubarb, with a little ſal polychreſt and 
oil; and, if neceſſary, glyſters of warm water, 
honey, oil, and a ſmall quantity of ſope. 


* 


— in his Avis au Peuple fur a Sante, 
ſays the dyſentery is commonly epidemic, = | 


ginning ſometimes at the end of July, but 


oftener in Auguſt, aud ceaſes when the froſt 


ſets in. 


| He fays, the great remedy is an emetic; 
fotnetimes a vomit of emetic tartar cures the 
diſeaſe, and always ſhortens it. A vomit of 


| 
* Page 214. ; 
| ipeca- 
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ipecacuanha is not leſs efficacious, , and hag 
been eſteemed for a great while as a certain ſpe- 
cific ; but it is not that, though it is very uſe. 
ful. This remedy may be taken in the manner 
in which the Brazihans uſe it“. They infuſe 


cWwo drams of Tpecacuanha in four ounces of hot 


water for a night, ſtrain the liquor, and take 
it in the morning faſting. They repeat for 
two days nnd the ſame infuſion, made 
from the ſame root of which the firſt was made. 
The vomiting is moderate the firſt day; it is 
very gentle the ſecond, and more ſo on the 
third. The drink to be a ptiſan, made of a 
quart of barley-water, with two drams of cream 
of tartar diſſolved in it. The day after the vo- 
mit, the patient is to take a dram of rhubarb 
min two doſes; and the following day nothing 
burt the ptiſan. On the fourth day, the rhu- 
barb is to be repeated. This method generally 
ſubdues the force of the diſeaſe, but the patient 
maſt be kept for ſome time to a careful regi- 
men. N 5 TE 


Sometimes the dyſentery begins with an in- 
_ flammatory fever, the pulſe hard, full, and 
Violent pain in the head and loins, and the 
8 * tenſe. In this caſe che & mage W 


Ks Vide p. 324. 


. 
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be blooded, and every day have three or four 
glyſters made of barley- water and mallow - flow 


ers, or milk and water; and to drink n ; 
fully of the F. : 


Vomits are not always neceſſary, and if the 


inflammatory ſymptoms have been conſiderable, 
the patient ſhould be purged with manna and 
Sedlitz ſalts, and not to uſe rhubarb but to- 
wards the end of the diſeaſe. He ſays, he cured 
many patients with only a 1 of warm water, 
every quarter of an hour. 15 


When the dytentery is united with a putrid 
fever, after the vomit, the patient ſhould be 
purged with manna, tamarinds, and a ſmall 
quantity of nitre; or with tamarinds, and 
Sedlitz ſalts, and dram doſes of cream of tar- 


tar, before the rhubarb is given. 0 Tamarind 
drink is alſo, recommended, with dram doſes of 


cream of tartar. When a relapſe happens after 
ſeveral days, it is remedt y care e 
and a e doſe of rhubarb. os 


; » » 
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When the la; 18 e with an inter- 8 
mittent fever, the dyſentery is to be firſt cured ; + 
then the fever. But if the fever be 1 


bark muſt be given at. the ſame time. 
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He fays, the prejudice againſt fruits in the 
dyſentery is erroneous, and pernicious : for 
though bad and unripe fruits may cauſe cho. 


3 lics, diarrhœas, conſtipations of the bowels, 


nervous complaints, and diſeaſes of the ſkin, 
they never are the cauſe of an epidemic dy- 
ſentery. But that ripe fruits of every ſort, par- 
ticularly ſummer fruits, are a ann, 
_ this diſeaſe. 


He os - be 1 nine e people out of eleven 


ma family, cured by. eating frait ; but that 


the grandmother, and a favourite child, who 
did not eat fruit, but took burnt wine, oil, and 


ſpices, died =; 


That in che eig bbädrbsdd of Baie in 1750, 
when the dyſentery raged very much, ten out 


of eleven people in one Houſe eſcaped it by eat- 
ing a great quantity of plums. The coach- 


man would not eat any, and was attacked 1 in a 


very terrible manner-: — 


That a Swiſs repinacint of ſoldiers, in a garri- 


ſon in the South of France, had the dyſentery 


among them; the officers purchaſed the pro- 


duce of ſeveral acres of a vineyard, and gave 


the ſoldiers the grapes, which cured all thoſe 
that were ill, and prevented any of the others 
from being attacked: 


532 2 That 
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That a miniſter who-ate three pounds of red 
currants in a morning, was l of a ee, 
"Y in two _ 

If this cotroption: ia lied which creates 
malignant fevers, be united with the cauſes 
which produce a dyſentery, the dyſentery re- 
fulting therefrom will be malignant ; in which 
ipecacuanha 1s the principal remedy ; firſt, 
as a vomit, and after a purge of - rhubarb, in 
ſmall doſes, with chicken, or veal broth, and a 
little Rheniſh, or Vin de Grave; and it is of 
the greateſt importance to give it in the be- 
ginning, before all the inteſtinal humours are 
infected. ? | 


If no: be a diſeaſe truly contagious, it is 
this, ſays Tissor. I have ſeen, ſays he within 
theſe few months, near the town, a terrible ex- 


ample of its infection. A young man arrived 
in a bad habit of body, from Holland, where 


he had been a ſoldier ; and after a few weeks 
was attacked with a ſevere dyſentery, truly 
malignant, which, in a few hours, deſtroyed 
all his ſtrength. He. refuſed any aſſiſtance, 
and during five days that the diſeaſe laſted, be 
went to ſtool in the barn, the kitchen, the 
garden, the rooms, and lay all night on the 


graſs, covered with the dew, by which con- 
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duct he infected ſix other perſons: that 

compoſed: the family; four of them were 
ſlightly attacked, but a man of ſixty years of 
age, and a boy of ten, periſhed. The boy 
took nothing, and died within ſixty hours: the 
father took ſome” medicines in the beginning; 
and died in fourteen days. There was no dy- 
ſentery reigning in the neighbourhood at this 
period; the water uſed in the houſe was good ; 
and upon the moſt attentive examination, he 
ſays, he could find no other cauſe for this in- 
fection, than the diſeaſe of Wig firſt en who 
was Rs.” 88221. 


AKENSIDE {de Den Commentarius) ſays, 
the dyſentery ought rarely to be claſſed among 
acute diſeaſes, or to be accompanied with any 
fever . A doctrine, he ſays, different from 
that which the chief modern phyſicians have 
laid down. That ulcers are the effe&, and not 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe. That the dyſentery is 
4 Rheumatiſm of the Inteſtines'; and like the 
rheumatiſm, or other articular diſeaſes, ſome- 
times contains a kind of fever within itſelf, or 
at OT 1 1s attended with one, dus that it is fre- 


„ eam perraro in tnorbis acutis reponi e aut 
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quently; unattended with any fever, and much 


more ſo than the rheumatiſm. That the dy- 


ſentery in London, in 1760, 1761, and 1762, 


continued through the winter no leſs trouble · 
ſome than in autumn; a circumſtance, which, 
in his opinion, ſhews its cloſe connection with 
the rheumatiſm. That the diſeaſe ſeizes on the 


ſmaller inteſtines; then gradually deſcends to 


the rectum, according to the opinion of Syokx- 
HAM. That it ſometimes ceaſes during men- 


ſtrual purgation, and returns when that period 


is over. That the imprudent uſe of opiates 
hath, by ſtopping a flux, brought on a dropſy. 


That it frequently happens, when people are 


freed from a dyſentery, they are ſeized with a 
pain in the ſhoulder, or in the ſide; ſome- 
times in the breaſt, arms, legs, or the integu- 


ments of the cranium. This pain is preceded 


by no rigor, nor ſigns of fever, for the diſeaſe 
is, plainly, reduced to a chronical rheumatiſm, 
That the dyſentery and rheumatiſm made fre- 
quent tranſitions from one to the fps | 


He 1 that the matter ad cauſe of G 


both the Dyſantery and Oy are the 
ſame. Gt 


In the cure, he adviſes bleeding once, W | 


there is great heat, ſhivering, and * pulſe; 
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and though there ſhould be no fever, if the 


patient be of a plethorie and full habit of body; 


for this prevents any fever, and the rheuma- 
tiſm ; which is ſo frequently ſubſequent to the 
dyſentery. It is alſo to be performed if the 
ſpaſms and gripings be ſevere; and in ſhort, 
it ought to be the firſt ſtep, unleſs ſome mani- 


feſt ſymptoms diſſuade therefrom; ſuch as a 
lax habit of body, inclining to a dropſy, great 


debility, horror, cold ſweat, intermittent Wer 


and WA _ args 


E. A FI FA, 


fur "Pa highs is not to be repeated, 
a vomit of ipecacuanha is to be given, unleſs 
the patient be too weak; and an hour or two 


after its operation is ended, he adviſes, as the 


only medicine neceſſary to the cure, one 
grain of ipecacuanha, in a draught, compoſed 


of half an ounce of ſimple mint water, and 


two drams of ſpirituous mint water mixed 
together; or two ounces of ſimple alexiterial 


Water, and half a dram of the cordial con- 


fection,“ every fix hours. This was his prac- 
tice in 1758. In 1759, he gave, two grains 


of the ipecacuanha, but he found this doſe 


created too great a ſickneſs, and ſometimes 
vomiting, and then he returned to the one 


: grain doſes,” ſo. as to create a. nauſea of the 


ſtomach.” In this manner, for four years, he 
© 61s ſays, 
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ſays, he continued to give his patients ſmall 
doſes of ipecacuanha, and found by experience, 
that in all kinds of dyſenteries, whether acute 
or chronical ; whether the ſtools were ſtreaked 
with blood, or conſiſted only of mucus; in 
every age, ſex, and conſtitution, and in all 
ſeaſons, that the medici ine 3 its ſalutary 
effect. 


He ſuppoſes the tbciciatbtha in ſmall doſes 
does not operate by ſweat, but, by rendering 
the belly ſoluble, it expels the humours that 
give riſe to the diſeaſe ; and, by its antiſpaſ- 
modic quality, relaxes the coats of the inteſ- 
tines, and fo eaſes the gripings. 


If after the patient is relieved from the dy- 
ſentery, he ſhould be attacked with the rheu- 
matiſm in the ſhoulders, fides, integuments of 

the head, arms, or legs,—antiſpaſmodic re- 
medies, aud ſuch as increaſe perſpiration, are + 

to be uſed; ſuch as caſtor, muſk, and valerian ; 

or“ the powder of ipecacuanha and Thebaic 
extract of cach two grains; nitre and vitrio- 

lized tartar, of each eight grains; this 
powder to be taken, and to drink plentifully - | 

of the decoction of barley, guaiacum, or li- 

quorice; and to be repeated in ſix or ſeven 

ban if it ſhould not produce a ſweat; cover- 
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360 ON THE DYSENTERY. 
ing the patient well with bed-clothes, and con- 
tinuing the operation for ten or twelve hours, 
Tf the patient refuſe this method, or be too 
weak for it, bliſters are to be applied to the 
part n the oo” mn? | 


BROCKLESBY, in his Medica! Obſervations on 
Military Diſeaſes from 1758 to 1763, ſays, out 
of eight hundred men and women who were ill 
of a bilious fever and flux, upon the return of 
the troops to the Iſle of Wight, after an ex- 
pedition and deſcents upon the coaſts of France, 
in the year 1758,” he had a ſufficient number 
of inſtances, as well as in ſubſequent cam- 
paigns, to prove * ſome inconveniences from 
the aſtringent powers of rhubarb, and by too 
early checking the bilious evacuations. - For 
many, who were treated in the uſual way, with 


rhubarb, joined with an opiate, immediately 


ſuffered delirious ramblings, or an increaſe of 

them, if they had any tendency to them before: 

they complained alſo of a tightneſs acroſs the 

cheſt, which called for immediate bleeding, 

though ſometimes the patient's ſtrength was 
already low, and much worn out,” 


For 
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* * 


** 


3 , 


For which reaſons he uſed as a purge, a mix- 


ture made by boiling two cunces of ſour Tama- 


rinds in three pints Barley- water to à quart : 
adding two ounces of Manna, and an ounce and 
half of tincture of Sena, with half an ounce. or 
fox drams of Glauber's ſalt. A ſufficient quan- 
tity of this was given, diluting with weak 
muten roch. and an opal at dicke, © 


The aſtringent he uſed, after the fever 1 was 


gone in the advanced ſtage of the diſeaſe, was 


made by boiling ** fine Engliſh Oat-bark, Pome- 
granate rind, and Tormentil root, of each an ounce, 


in ten pints of ſpring Water, till it was reduced 


to a gallon ; adding, towards the end, t ounces 5 


of bruiſed Cinnamon, ſo as to boil half an hour ; 
when the decoction grew cold, about a gallon was 


ſtrained off, and four ounces of firong Cinnamon 
water were added, beſides two ounces of Gum 


Arabic, and, a little Sugar.” About the quan- 
tity of four ounces was ordered three or four 


times a day. This medicine was ſometimes 


aſſiſted by a large doſe of an opiate, and more 


powerful aſtringents, as the following elec- 
tuary; tate powder of red Roſe leaves, and of * 


newly boiled mutton kidney Suet, of each four 
ounces, a dram of Locatellus's balſam, or about 
two ſcruples of Balſam Capivi: beat them up to- 
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gether into an electuary. The quantity of a 
large nutmeg of this, was preſcribed three or 
four times a day, in a draught of the above 


Every night and morning a combination of 
&« wo grains of Opium, with three grams of pow- 
 dered Ipecacuanha made into pills,” proved highly 
ſerviceable to many at this time of the diſeaſe. 

red Port Wine, diluted with water, with the 
addition of ſpices, is alfo recommended. 


„If, after all, the flux ſtill perſiſted ; and 
if a teneſmus alſo attended the patient, then 
BD + purgatives, with Salts, Manna, and feweet 

il, were indiſpenſably neceſſary again.“ 


——— 


'PrINGLE, in his Obſervations on the Dyſen- 
tery, Ed. 1768, finds fault with SyDENHAM for 
including, as dyſenteric caſes, thoſe diſeaſes, 
while the dyſentery raged in the autumn of 
1669, where * ſeveral had no ſtools at all.” 
But PriNGLE has taken only part of the ſen- 
tence relative to that epidemic ; for Sypkx- 
HAM adds, but with reſpect to the ſevereneſs 
of the gripings, the violence of the fever, ſud- 


den 
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Toes R 2 


den loſs of ſtrength, and other ſymptoms, it 
much exceeded the dyſenteries of the following 


years.“ 


He ſays alſo, that there are ſome ſubſtances 
omitted by SYDENHAM, which are ſometimes 
ſeen in the ſtools, viz. round worms, balls 
of hardened ' excrements, and ſome ſmaller 
bodies, of the colour and conſiſtence of ſuet: 
and that among other ſymptoms, SYDENHAM 
has omitted the flatulence ;' and that he 
neither mentions a ** procidentia ani, nor a 


ſtrangury.“ 
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In theſe obſervations, PxI NLE does not ap- 
pear to have known, that it was SYDENHAM'S 
cuſtom, in treating of diſeaſes, invariably, to 
relate all the ſymptoms he ſaw, but no more: 
a cuſtom, I ſuſpect, ©* more honoured in the 
breach than' the obſervance,” by many of his 
ſucceſſors. Beſides, from his well-known ac- 
curacy; as well as veracity, it is moſt probable he 
omitted nothing; but that none of theſe circum- 
ſtances (the firſt having no relation to the dy- 
ſentery, and the laſt undoubtedly often the 
effect of miſmanagement) were ſeen in the 
epidemic in queſtion, as neither he, nor WiL- 
Lis, mentions them. Here I again diſſent 
from the notion, that Strangury and ſuppreſſion = 
SR of 
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_ of wrine, are genuine pathognomonics of the 


dyſentery. I am ſenſible that in the dyſentery, 


whenever the ſtools are copious and liquid, par- 


ticularly in the Dyſenteria incruenta, there may 
be but a very ſmall quantity of urine voided : 


for how ſhould it be otherwiſe when there is 


but little ſecreted, by all the fluids of the body 


being turned from their natural channels, and 


. 


running off at the inteſtines ? 


This paucity, or deficiency of urine, 'Dzs+ 
NER incorrectly calls a ſuppreſſion of urine ; and 
1 perceive it has been by ſeveral writers aſide 
C=L1vs AURELIANvusF, miſtaken and miſnamed 
in the fame manner. 


85 eee and Iſchuria, or ſuppreſſian of urine, 
are abſolutely adventitious in the dyſentery; 
and almoſt unknown where the too early and 
injudicious adminiſtration of opiates, or heat - 


ing, or acrimonious, or aſtringent medicines 


(but particularly opiates), has not previouſly 


taken place. This I believe to be the reaſon, 


Vina plerumque plane erat ſupreſſa, ut intra ſex, oQo, 
decem, aut quatuordecim dies vix guttam emitterent.— In 


aliis vero ſtatim cum morbi adfultu aderat Stranguria moleſta. 


| | DEGNER. de hat p- 18. 
I e urine blend; . 


Cloner. Lit. Iv. Cop. 6. 
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that thoſe we eſteem the moſt accurate medical 
writers, have never mentioned theſe as ſymp- 
toms. Droxkn's patients might have made 
no urine for ſeveral days; for that is natural in 
the dyſentery, but a ſuppreſſion of urine is not: 
If ſuppreſſion of urine - occurred, I make no 
heſitation to charge it to his practice, in the 
courſe of the diſeaſe, or to ſome injudicious 
treatment before he ſaw the patient; and that 
a ſtrangury occurring, cum morbi adſultu, 
is not a legitimate relative of the dyſentery. © 
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'PRINGLE fays, ** SYDENHAM takes no notice 
of any contagion that attended his epidemic; 
and that WILLIs expreſsly ſays, that the dy- 
ſentery which he deſcribes, and which was the 
ſame as SypENHAM's, was not infectious. But 
all that we can thence infer is, that either 

the diſtemper, which they ſaw, was of a milder 
nature than it uſually 1s when it becomes general, 
or that this circumſtance of infection eſcaped 
their notice.” From this very extraordinary 
remark, one would ſuppoſe PBI xo had never + 
read Willis's account of the uncommon ſeverity ' 
of that epidemic ; and it is evident that Sy- 
DENHAM'S minuteneſs in following facts, in 
which nothing eſcaped him, had no weight 
with PrIiNcLE, bewildered by an hypotheſis. 


He 
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He obſerves, that SVDENHAM was dgfective 
in that part of the hiſtory of this diſeaſe, which 
relates to diſſections. But PrINGLE ſhould have 

recollected that SvDENHAM found out a method 
of treating the dyſentery ſucceſsfully ; which 
deprived him of thoſe fertile opportunities of 
making experiments on dead bodies, that have 
ſo aft fallen to the thare of many other peo- 
ple. I do not mean by this to ſay, that he 
never loſt a patient, but to urge the probability 
of it; as he ſays, from the method he purſued, 
i the diſeaſe dee en to the third 


purge.“ 


He ſays, ©. Sypexaam, in the hiſtory of the 
epidemic dyſentery of his time, takes no notice 
of the weather; going, I mult: ſay, upon a- 

- falſe principle, that the morbid: conſtitution of 

the ſeaſon has never any connection with the 

ſenſible qualities of the air. But that WIL Lis 
ſupplies this defect, &c.” How far the whole of 
this remark is erroneous (admitting PaINGLE's 
authority, that SyDpENHA went on a falſe 
principle,) on the preſent occaſion, whatever 
might have been SYDENHAM'S general doctrine, 
may be ſeen by referring to SypEnuam him- 
ſelf “. | 
* Vide P- 331. 
5 He 
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He ſays, That at firſt ſight SypeEnmanm 
ſeems to have expreſſed” himſelf juſtly when he 
called a flux, the Fever of the ſeaſon turned upon 

| the Bowels. But upon a nearer view, we ſhall 
find this notion more acute than ſolid, ſince 
the circumſtance of its being contagious ſhews 
that the dyſentery is eſſentially different from 
theſe fevers.” — By this obſervation . PRINGLE 
| ſuppoſes. what I fancy no other perſon does 
—that dyſenteries are always infectious ;—or 
that fevers never are; or that epidemic dyſen- 
teries are infectious, when epidemic fevers are 
not. Th " 


He ſays, he has known no ſuch progreſſion 
as SYDENHAM ſpeaks of, the inteſtines being 
ſucceſſively affected downwards, till at laſt the 
diſeaſe be driven to the rectum, and ends in a 
Teneſmus.”” But as every perſon elſe has known 
this progreſſion, who has had much practice in 
epidemic dyſenteries of long duration, it is re- 
markable that it ſhould have eſcaped PRINGLE'S 
notice. 5 | Ne 


He ſays, © Dz6xER offers good reaſons for 
believing, that the fatal dyſentery at Nimeguen, 
was owing to the infection communicated by 


one perſon.” But to me, thoſe which PRINGLE 
| calls 
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the blood, I conceived it to act upon the whole 
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calls good reafons,” are very bad ones, and 


like all reaſons that I have hitherto met with 
on the ſame ſubject; for I conſider that the 
diſeaſe which appeared in the beginning of 


April, as a Bihous Diarrhea, and continued 


through May and June, was aggravated into a 
dyſentety in July, when the heat of ſummer had 
increaſed, and the uſual dyſenteric ſeaſon had 
advanced: for it came in as epidemic dyſen- 
teries in Europe generally do, at the end of 
ſummer, then raged in autumn, and declined 
at the ſetting in of the cold weather. 


He fays, in camp the contagion paſſes from 
one who is ill, to his companions. in the ſame 


tent, and thence perhaps to the next. 


The foul ſtraw becomes infe&tious, but the 
great ſource of infection ſeems to be the privies. 


The hoſpitals likewiſe ſpread it, for thoſe who 


are admitted with the flux, not only give it to 
the reſt of the patients, but to the nurſes and 
other attendants of the fick. * 


— 


But, ſays kd: « of what nature is this infec- 
tion? I conſidered the ſpreading of the diſ- 
temper (formerly) as owing to putrid exha- 


lations ſrom the humours of thoſe who fall firſt 


ill of it; and when this miaſma is received into 


mals. 
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maſs as a ferment, diſpoſing it to putrefaction. 
But I am now ſenſible that this pat heſit would 
be inſufficient, without proving at the | ſame 
time, that when the blood is thus tainted, the 


vitiated part of it, by a certain law. in the ani» 


mal ceconomy, muſt be thrown upon the in- 
teſtines for excretion. This notion of a putrid 
ferment received ſome confirmation from A 
caſe which occurred, of one who was ſeized, 
indeed in a ſlight degree, with a dyſentery ac- 
companied with bloody ſtools, in making ex- 


periments upon human blood, which had be- 


come putrid by ſtanding ſome months in a 


cloſe phial. This caſe ſeemed to be more de- 


ciſive, as it happened at a time when the diſ- 
temper was not heard of, and to a perſon in 
perfect health, who had formerly attended ma- 


ny dyſenteric patients without being infected. 


40 For theſe reaſons, I was inclined to refer the 
cauſa proxima, or the immediate cauſe of the 


diſeaſe, to this putrid ferment ; but having 
ſince peruſed : a curious diſſertation publiſhed by 
LIxNæus *, in favour of KincRER's ſyſtem of 
contagion by animalcula, I think it reaſonable 


to ſuſpend all . hypotheſis till the matter ſhall 
be further inquired into.” 8 | 
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He ſays, in che be ginning g of his peatihed 
| dra; he uſed Fitrum Ceratum Antimonii, 
which he had formerly obſerved to be the beſt 
medicine in this caſe, for relieving both the 
ſtomach and bowels ; yet the roughneſs of its 
operation, and the prejudice conceived againſt 
| the glals of antimony as a medicine, having 
dieterred other phyſicians of the army, and the 
regimental furgeons from uſing it, he alſo de- 
faſted. Inftead therefore of this preparation, 
he gave ipecacuanha with, or without, emetic 
tartar, ſo as to excite an operation downwards, 
which he found moſt certain when he gave only 
fiye grains of ipecacuanha, and repeated it at 
an hour's diſtance, twice, or thrice, until the 
next day, if the patient had only been vomited 
dy the ipecacuanha, or ſparingly purged with + 
rhubarb and calomel ; after the purge an opiate 
at night, with two or three grains of ipecacu- 
anha. The purge of ipecacuanha, or rhubarb 
and calomel, to be repeated on the fourth. day. 
The firſt ſtage of the diſeaſe being paſt, he pur- 
ſued the uſual track, with "_—_ a 
and aſtringents. 


| 7 cannot cloſe the preſent detail, . ob- 
c ſerving that PIN OLE conceiving ** SYDENHAM' D 


account of the OY to be upon the whole 
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ſo rol ” he thought it neceſſary to make only 1 
, « a few obſervations to aſcertain ſome points i 
Wich he, SypexnzAi? has left doubtful; and 1 
; to add ſome others, for rendering — Nee 9 
ede diſeaße more complete ee 1 
WM it pas therefore in jultice to Pitagiet tha | 
| If 1 have fdlefed thoſe paſſages, Which fie | 
MU: thought were the confiramiation of his under. 


taking; that he might loſe no credit, due t6 
an attempt to correct the irreproachable accu- 
racy, and to aſſiſt the e genius 8 


SYDENHAM. We e 
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BaxER, de Dyſenteria Londinenſi, An. 1762, 
ſays, an epidemic dyſentery appeared in Lon- 
don towards the end of July 1762. It was 
preceded by very hot and dry weather. It 
raged all the autumn, until November. 


He rhrhiarkts, that thoſe people who ate much 
ſummer, or autumnal fruit, were exempt from 
the diſeaſe, « or had it mildly. 


He generally gave a vomit in the beginning 
of the diſeaſe, and preferred emetic tartar, 
B b2 which, 
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which, 5 ſays, not only cleanſed the ſtomach 
From a wonderful quantity of yellow and green 

matter, and relieved the patient, but it excited 
afterwards a general perſpiration over the 
whole body. He found that ipecacuanha did 
not cauſe ſufficient ſtimulus: and diſapproves 
of it, for the very reaſon for which Prso com- 

mends it, as leaving an aſtringency after its 
operation; . vim Wee aſtrictivam poſt le 
relinquit. 


He ſays, he knows no > virtue in \ ipecacuanha 
for the dyſentery, beſides. its emetic quality, 
and in that, it is inferior to emetic tartar: 

Q and if, according to FxkxIxp, ipecacuanha 
be uſeful in the dyſentery, from cauſing perſpi. 
ration, it is inferior to emetic tartar even in 


nts 
lle r emetic d after! its emetic 4. 
becks have ceaſed, operates downwards, and 
cleanſes the inteſtines: and he ſuppoſes the 
Vitrum Antimonii Ceratum owed its reputation as 
an anti- dyſenteric medicine, to itz emetic and 


Purgative e *, 


ho My opinion of the effedts of this medicine, is mentioned 
inne Dart of this Treatiſe, . | 
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1 He condemns thubarb as 4 ' ptirgative; parti- 
4 cularly in the beginning of the diſeaſe; and 
adviſes where ſuch mild aperients as fe na, 
manna, and tamarinds do not relieve, recourſe 
to de had to more active medicines, and before 
1 all others to the Sat ane Amaras. ec 
He diſapproves of rhubarb when mixed with, 
calomel in the dyſentery ; ; and much more 
when nutmeg, cinnamon, and other ſpices ar are 
| added t to it. | ; e 
He condemns heating medicines; and in 
the courſe of the diſeaſe adviſes ſuch things as 
almond emulſion, white of eggs, ſtarch, ſalab, 
&xc.; and i in the decline of it, milk with ſome 
freſh ſuct boiled i in it, and a little ſtarch. 1 


| He ſays, the Iriſh common OY u 
melted butter in the dyſentery; and that among 
the Engliſh ſome people have taken a ſpoonful, , 

or two of it now and then, and have been 
cured by Rt. | e 
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"as i, the i pleritel in 1 ger was ſro 
by contagion among the common people; from 
uncleanlineſs. 5 Ft 
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He cautions — and im. 
proper uſe; of opiates; and jnfſupces a cak 
hoes nm bing fi uhh. - 1 


degantiy- written treatiſe, the general 
93 the diſeaſe, and the particular 
epidemic of 1762, are accurately related. It 
contains alſo proper diſcrimination. reſpecting 
bleeding, recommends the rejection of rhubarb, 
with. many. other therapeutical principles, to 
be regarded in general practice; particularly 
uſeful where formidable dyſenteries ene, 
in hot climates. | 


But this learned. phyiciat's opinion of 
the utility -of fruit, is leſs applicable in 
' thoſe climates ; and in reſpec to the dif. 
ficultas urinæ ,“ it is unneceſſary to repeat 
my ſentiments, but I will add thoſe of Hir- 
POCRATES, He ſays, i in a ſeaſon when {incru- 
entout] dyſenteries prevailed, with great diſ 
: charges. of a, bilious, thin, acrid, and watery 
Nature, — reh Tai xt Tepippoics er OY 
wok, Sharwlus, Furparadus, mu, cpayſon 
_— ONT: a TOUTEOITY, GAA r 

Ob... 

* Opuſcul. Med. p. 38. 

9 Lib. I. Sect. 2. Art., 15 8. 
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' Nowno, in is Mea F the Diſe FX in the 
Military Hoſpitals in Germany, From January 
1761, to March 1763, ſays, ** it is now gene- 
rally agreed that. this diſorder is entirely pro- 
duced by ſuch cauſes as makethe juices become 
too putreſcent, and turn the flow of humours 
to the bowels ; and in the camp it ſeemed to 
ariſe principally from obſtructed perſpiration, 
cauſed by the men's lying in the field, and do- 
ing military duty in all ſorts of weather; at the 
ſame time being often expoſed to the putrid 
ſteams of dead horſes, of the privies, and of 
other animal or vegetable ſubſtances, after 
their juices had been highly exalted * the heat 


of ſummer.” | 


He does not ſuppo ole fruit to be among the 2 
cauſes of this diſeaſe, and ſays, * generally i in 
Auguſt and September we have people admit- 
ted into St. George's Hoſpital for the dyſentery, 
who have certainly not catched the diſorder 
from eating fruit,” 


He fay s, 60 moſt authors who treat of the 
dy lenvery , mention te ſym ptom of worms * 


* It . not oceur — many 0 e 1 


yoned even the voiding worms in * diſeaſe; and ſurely 
thoſe 
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In the cure, when the patients were young 
and ſtrong, and complained of ſharp pains of 
the bowels, attended with a fever, he uſed the 
lancet freely ; nor was he diſcouraged from 
bleeding in the beginning by low quick pulſe, 
which often attended the diſorder : and he fre- 
quently found the pulſe to riſe as the blood 
flowed from the vein. 


Ul 


A vomit of ipecacuanha, ſometimes with the 

addition of emetic tartar, was given after bleed - 
ing, which was repeated 1 in the courſe of the 
diſeaſe if the ſickneſs returned, and the flux 
were obſtinate. 


On the following day a purge was given, 
but as rhubarb, on repeated trials, did not an- 
ſwer, he ſays, he gave Sal Catharticum Ama- 
rum, with Manna and Oil, vhich was repeated 


every ſecond or third day, with an opiate at 
night. 


He ſays, the Ji run Ceratuas Antimonii 
proved often too rough a medicine, and there- 
fore we laid it almoſt intirely aſide.“ 


thoſe who have never meant to conſider them as a dyſenteric 
Smptom to which they have no more een Wr the 
1 or : 6 888 3 a 

: n 
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In the progreſs of the diſeaſe, he ſays, a 
ſpoonful of the Mixtura Fracaſtorii, taken after 
every looſe ſtool, and an anodyne draught at 
night, had a good effect with ſome repeated 
doſes of the Philonium Londinenſe anſwered bet- 
ter with others—and others found more benefit 
from the Mindereri draughts, with Mithridate, 
or the Confeio Cardiaca, or the Theriac ano- 
dyne boluſes. The Mixtura Campechenſis, both 
alone and with Tinctura Thebaica, checked the 
purging, and gave relief ſometimes; and the 
addition oſ ſome extract of bark, and tincture 
of einnamon, ſeemed to increaſe its efficacy in 
two old caſes; but it afterwards occaſioned 
ſuch ſickneſs, that its uſe was diſcontinued.. 


In other inveterate dyſenteries, he added a 
ſmall portion of alum to the logwood julep, 
which, as well as equal parts of diaſcordium 
electuary, and electuary of bark, taken to the 
quantity of a dram twice or thrice a day, Was 
uſeful in many old * but ee W 
wiſe. tar 880 2551 


He ſays, repeated ſmall doſes of ipecacuanha 
did not anſwer; nor did ipecacuanha mixed 
with opium, often produce any remarkable 
change for the better. Purges were e given 

| from 
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from time to time, during the uſe of ſtringent 


= 


 Poouypz DesyorTEs, in his Fftvire des Ma- 
ladies de Saint Domingue, ſays, that in the treat- 
ment of the dyſentery he-uſed emollient glyſters 
ef decoction of tripe and plantain, with fome 
buds of the Monbin (hog plum tree), and of 


the Grand Coufin*. He purged the patient | 
wich tamarinds, mirobalans, and manna, in 


whey ; ſometimes adding ſyrup made of ſue- 
cory and rhubarb. If the diſeaſe continued, 
he had recourſe to laudanum, Caſbæw gum; and 
to amber, mixed up with ſyrap. He gave alſo 
a ptiſan made of Boit Marie (anchovie pear 
tree), Bois de chandelle (white candle wood, or 
yoſe wood), the tops of Apiaba, ou Herbe 


dure (Indian ſpikenard), Mais parched (In- 


dian corn), of each of theſe a very fmall hand- 
ful; boiled in a quart of water, until a fourth 


part was-confumed. When the patient began 


to recover, he put him on the uſe of a pottage 


made of Gombo (okra). Sometimes the difeaſe 
terminated in an abſceſs in ſome of the viſcera. 
When it was formed | in the convex x patt of the 


; jp IIS of SLOANE;, Triemfets of — Bur- 
Bark of Browne. 
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liver, it was cured by opening it, and with 
more . there, than in France. 


PolsoxxIEA DESPERRIERES, Tyaitè ſur les Ma- 
ladies des Gens de Mer, ſays, the dyſentery is a 
common. difeaſe among ſeamen. It comes like 
a diarrhœa, without pain, or teneſmus that 
gives any inquietude, for the firſt few days; 
and without fever : then ſucceed Rn bloody | 
955 fœtid ſtools, and. fever. | 


The cauſe of this diſorder, he favs, i is the 
ſame, as of almoſt all the diſorders of ſeamen ; 
an acrid humour following a ſuppreſſion of per- 
ſpiration, which in the CE? 1s carried to 
the inteſtines. 


He ſays, it attacks chiefly thoſe of ſtrong 
habits ; for which reaſon people unuſed to the 
ſea, and crews of ſhips ſoon. after their leaving 
a port, where their vigour has been recruited, 
are moſt obnoxious to it. It is alſo cauſed by a 


quick paſſage from a temperate to a northern 


climate : and. from north winds ſucceedin 8 
ſouth winds, after cold rains. | 


4 


Sea 
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Seamen, he ſays, quitting: their work, wet 
with rain, and with ſweat, lie down in the 
open air, with their wet clothes on, or throw | 
themſelves into an hammock, badly covered, 
and ſleep in that ſtate z which, he lays, never 


ſhould be ſuffered on-board a ſhip. 


He ſays, in cold weather, and in the north 
ſeas, ſeamen ſhould have, inſtead of ſpirits, 
punch, wine, beer, or cider, as fermented 
liquors are proper, to keep up perſpiration, and 
aſſiſt digeſtion ; which with ſleeping dry, and 
being well covered at nights, will prevent diſ- 


eaſes at ſea, and extinguiſh a dyſenteric * 
ſition. 


a He ſays, officers, and ſuch as are provided 
with neceſſaries, to guard againſt cold and 
moiſture, are Jeſs affected than the common 


men, with diſeaſes at ſea. 


In the cure, he ſays, 3 in the 8 when 
the diarrhœa comes on, it is neceſſary to eva- 5 
cuate the humours, by a vomit of ipecacuanha, 


which is to be repeated, according to circum- 


ſtances, in the courſe of the diſeaſe, uſing no 


other aliment than'broth, gruel, and rice; with 


ſometimes the addition of a little ſaffron, or 


21 


2 | cinna- 
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cinnamon, Where the pains are great, and 
the ſtools become bloody, bleeding i is fometimes 
neceſſary : giving a ptiſan of viper- graſs root, 
ſarſaparilla, and pearl barley. A purge is then 
to be given of rhubarb, tamarinds, and manna. 
The patient is to be kept well covered in bed, 
and not ſuffered to walk about bare-footed ; 1 
the abs are to be NT ſhut near his 


bed. 


A dram of diaſcordium is to be given every 
night, for ſome time, at bed- time, and fric- 
tions with dry flannels are to be uſed, and bot- 
tles with hot water applied to the body, to ex- 
cite a gentle heat, and produce perſpiration ; 
emollient glyſters are to be uſed; balſam of 
Locatellus, with ſome earths, are to be given, 
but not ſuch abſorbents, as may ſtop the ex- 

cretions ſuddenly * 


ie in his Treatiſe on the Dyſen- 
tery, ſays, that there was an epidemical dy- 
ſentery in ſeveral parts of Switzerland, in the 
autumn of 1765, which was preceded and ac- 
companied by a bilious putrid fever. This dy- 
{entery was cured with a drink made of barley- 


* This account of Pg1is$0NNIER's is chiefly taken from 
Roveee's Mo bj Navigantium : but as it is ſomewhat an im- 
provement on erm, I have given it the . 


| water 
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water and cream of tartar; ſmall dofes of 
cream of tartar and rhubarb; purges of ta- 
marinds, &c. He is an advocate for fruit, par- 
ticularly grapes in the dyſentery, and follow 
a practice he has collected from modern writers 


on the dyſentery, particularly from the cele- 
brated Tusor. 


He relates, as an important diſcovery by Dr. 
Moebrlin, for obtunding the acrimony of fix or 
eight grain doſes of the vitrum antimonii ce- 
ratum, that three or four grains of Marſb-Mallow 
root, powdered, ſhould be added. 

n ZIMMERMAN informs us, that he avoided - 
thoſe rocks, on which it ſeems many of his 
countrymen foundered through ignorance. He 
ſays, the Breſlaw phyſicians laid it down as an 
indication, in the cure of the dyſentery, that 
the inflammation ſhould be reſolved ; and for 
that purpoſe recommended tormentil root, va- 
lerian, nutmegs, Hungary powder againſt the 
plague, and the Confectio de Hyacint bo. He ſays 
that Mancpgr, the Dean of the college of 
phyſicians at Nancy, forbad bleeding, and pre- 
ſcribed ipecacuanha, rhubarb, diaſcordium, and 
an aſtringent decoction, in an epidemical dy- 

ſentery in Lorrain; where, he ſays, ſome peo- 
ple were walking about the ſtreets at five 

0 clock 
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O clock in the afternoon, and were feized win 
it, en deal by ten & Hock at night. 471 


He ſays, that the peafants killed Genes 
with brandy and ſtrong waters; and that a fa- 
vourite medicine among them for the flux, is 
red wine and Totten cheeſe; by which yaſt num< 
bers killed themſetves in the county of Lens- 
burg. This barbarous practice, he ſays, has 
been continued by ignorant phyſicians ever ſince 
the days of the famous SENNERrUS, by whoſe 
advice it originated. 


ZrunezMan does not appear to binn con- 

ſulted the ancients on this ſubject; cheeſe ha- 
ving boen a popular remedy for the dyſentery 
in all countries, — the common n 
in all * | 2 | 


I with * wh Ae us where SENNERTUS. 
recommends red Wine and rotten Cheeſe in the 
dyſentery : for I can find no ſuch remedy, nor nor 


any idea leading to ſuch practice, in the wri- 
tings of that nn Phyſician. 


SENNERTUS ſays, Lib. IV. er nns 
de Alimentorum Facultatibus—** omnis caſeus 
alvum ſiſtit; and adds, what I believe 
applies very properly, except to laborious 
people, meatus obſtruit, et calculo ge- 

nerando 
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| nerando materiam prabet.”.. He ſays, alſo, 


new cheeſe is cold, and of a flatulent nature; 

and that the old and rotten ſorts of it 000 
cauſes of many diſeaſes ; recens et mollis 
adhuc frigidus eſt et humidus, et flatulentz 
naturz :—antiquos nimis et corruptos cavere 
oportet. . Atram bilem generant, et plurimo- 
rum morborum authores ſunt.” But cheeſe has 
been long and juſtly exploded from medicinal 
uſe, in every country, except among the il- 


— — 


In the treatment of the . authors 
differ but little, in the latter ſtages of the diſ- 


| eaſe, and their difference there, is but of little 


conſequence. For unleſs the difeafe has been 


managed with judgment in the beginning, the 
patient is generally indebted for his recovery to 


the ſtrength of his conſtitution, or to ſome for- 
tunate change that time, and not nne 
effects in his OR.” 


— 


This is is the n that I have made what i 18 


relative to the firſt ſtage of the dyſentery, the 


principal object of this treatiſe. Here authors 
differ widely indeed; and however ſucceſsful 
their practice may have been in particular epi- 
* . has been leſs done to ſerve the 

purpoſes 
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purpoſes of general practice, than might be 
— from the united labours of ſo many © 
learned and excellent phyſicians, at the only 
period of the diſeaſe, when method and medi- 
cine are of any importance. For I moſt firmly 
believe, that if the diſeaſe be at firſt judiciouſſy 
treated, and the patient properly prepared for 
the uſe of bark, with a ſuitable regimen, that 
horrid ſtate of dragging on a ' miſerable life, 


under an haraſſing dyſentery, or Garrhees, 1 | 
almoſt always be prevented. 


Hes it is chat 7 have taken 60 little: notice 
of ſtages of the dyſentery, which I think ought _ 
not to exiſt ; and have diſregarded that part of 
the practice of others, where the only merit 
conſiſts in contriving ſome greaſy, glutinous, 
or ſtyptic, and unnatural compoſition, Which 
never can be uſed, but in violation of all the 
laws of animal ceconomy. 


It 1s certain that patients often err—habits 
of body vary—ſkilful advice 1s not always pre- 
ſent — conveniences are ſometimes -abſent— - 
ftuxes may remain after febrile ſymptoms have 
ceaſed—chronical dyſenteries, and diarrhceas, 


will occur in practice therefore, though it is Fo 


not my deſign to enter into a detail, already 
| Cc 1 


} 
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| ſufficiently underſtood, I will communicate the 
beſt remedy. I know in thoſe diſeaſes, for the re- 
putation of which, I pledge the experience of 
many years. And I aſſure thoſe who will not 

be deterred from uſing it, on account of its in- 
: elegance and cheapneſs, that they will find it 
productive of as much ſucceſs, as any rational 

perſon can expect from one medicine. 


The diverſity of organization, temperament, 
and condition of the human frame 1s ſuch, that 
there cannot be in nature, what many good 
men have wiſhed for (but not for the purpoſe 
of concealing it for their own private advan- 
tage), an univerſal remedy in diſeaſes. 


_ Curative indications muſt depend on ſymp- 

_ toms; —ſymptoms are not uniform and un- 
changeable. Ignorance may pretend to, but 

reaſon * the poſſibility of Sciries. 


 SoLvuTIO VITRIOLICA, 


f Be vi trioli albi drachmas tres; 
Aluminis rupei drachmam ; 
Coccinellæ pulverate grana tria; 
Aguæ ferventis libram. Miſce in mortario mar- 

moreo. Solutio a faculentia vel refidendo expurge- 

tur, vel per chartam bibulam filtretur. 


In 
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In this ſolution, the proportion of either thi 


vitriol or alum may be augmented or di- 


miniſhed, according to circumſtances ; that is, 
when evacuations are required, the quantity 
of alum may be diminiſhed, or even intirely 
omitted ; and when great aſtringency is re- 


quired, the quantity of alum is to be increaſed, 


and the vitriol to be diminiſhed. I frequently 


direct equal parts of theſe ingredients; that is, 


three drams of alum in the above quantity. 
The common Engliſh alum may be uſed. The 


doſe is from a table ſpoonful, to a tea ſpoon- 


ful, according to the ſtrength and age of the 
patient, which is to be taken every morning 


faſting; and in ſome caſes to be repeated every 
ſix hours; without any addition or alteration, 


by diluting or mixing it, n any liquor what- 
ever. 


In light dyſenteries; and when the SuporITIC 


proceſs could not be put in practice, I have, 
uſed this ſolution with the utmoſt ſucceſs : 


giving it at firſt without the alum, in ſufficient 
doſes to cauſe evacuations, and afterwards 


with the alum in nauſeating doſes, frequently; 
with mee at night. This I have found far 
Ce a2 more 
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more * ious in the dyſentery, than emetic 
tartar, ipecacuanha, rhubarb, or ſalts, as eva- 
cuants, in whatever manner combined, or ad- 


miniſtered. 


But es: a diarrhœa has been of wo 
ſtanding, the cure neceſſarily muſt be per- 
formed by ſlow degrees; then a doſe, every 
morning faſting, only, or every night and 
morning, will be ſufficient. It is in in- 
veterate caſes to be continued for weeks, or 
months; omitting it now and then for a few 
days. 

In table ſpoonful doſes it generally cauſes a 
vomiting, or great - nauſea, and ſometimes a 
purging, for the firſt few times of taking it. 
When the ſtomach is foul, vomiting may be 
encouraged by drinking chamomile-flower tea, 
otherwiſe that is unneceſſary. If after taking 
it ſeveral times, it ſtill create vomiting, or 
more nauſea than is eaſily ſupportable (for 
ſome nauſea is intended), the doſe muſt be di- 
miniſhed. If it continue to purge more than 
is proper, or cauſe any griping, neither of 
Which often happens, a few drops of lauda- 

num muſt be given occaſionally, or every 
night at bed- time. It is not neceſſary to ob- 
N 5 e 
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ſerve any particular regimen, merely on. ac- 
count of the ſolution : and the patient may 
cat, or drink, as ſoon after it, as its diſguſt- 
ing taſte, or the nauſea it FP will per- 


mit. 
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HE Eudemia! Cauſus, or Yellow Fever, 

which is the terror of Europeans newly 

arrived in the Weſt-Indies, is called 2 tl 
French /a Maladie de Siam. 


Nane Pourrx Drsrox rns, Who Prackiled 
phyſic at St. Domingue, from 1732 until 1748, 


* This treatiſe has been ſeparately publiſhed on the Con- 
tinent, under the title, De CAUSO TROPICO ENDE- 
MICO, ﬆwve FEBRE FLAVA, qvz in Ivpns Occ1- 


DENTAL IBUS OBSERVATUR. It was my INAUGURAL 
DISSERTATION at Loden. 


Cca. and 
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and who had more experience, and has writ- 

ten from better information on the diſeaſes 
of that colony, than any of his countrymen, 

ſays, this fever was ſo called from its being 
irt taken notice of in the iſland of Martinique, 
at a time when ſome veſſels were there from 
Siam. 


« Le premier Eyenement qui l' ait fait re- 
marquer, a été la relache, a la Martinique, 
d'une nombreuſe eſcadre qui venoit de Siam, 
& dont Pequipage, pendant ſon {tour dans 
cette Colonie, fut afflige d'une Fievre Maligne, 
ou Peſtilentielle, qui fit perir un grand nombre 
de matelots.“ And notwithſtanding this ac- 

count of it by M. DeseorTEs, he immediately 
ſays, Cette maladie attaque tres rarement les 
Creoles ou les Sauvages habitans de l'Iſle: les 
Europëens deſtines à vivre ſous un climat plus 


temperè, en ſont, pour ainſi dire, les ſeules vie- 
times. 


This account, though probably true enough 
as to the time of its being firſt obſerved in the 
French colonies, is extremely incorrect in 
other reſpects: for M. DzseorTEs has not only 
admitted a ſuppoſition that the diſeaſe origi- 


Vol. I. p. 191 & 192, Hiſt. des Malad. de St. Domingue. 


nated 


N 
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nated” among thoſe Eaſt-Indian mariners, but 


calls it peftilential, and ſays, that Europeans | 
are almoſt the wy victims — = 


The generality & the French writers «fi that | 
it was brought directly from Siam, in a mer- 
chant ſhip, and communicated to the people 
of Murtinigue, whence the contagion was 
carried to St. Domingue, but that ſailors were the 


only people attacked by it, whence it was” 
allo called la Fievre Matelotte 4 


4 


This account of the origin of «6 diſeaſe has 
been univerſally credited by the French writers, 
who have not been at the trouble to conſider, 
that a diſeaſe brought from Siam in the Eaſt- 
Indies, in a fimilar latitude to the Weſt-Indian 
iſlands, would be moſt likely to affect the na- 
tives, living in a climate ſimilar to that in 
which the diſeaſe originated, rather than Eu- | 
ropeans'of ſo different a temperament of body- 
But the fact is, that this diſeaſe never attacks 

either white or black natives of hot climates; 
neirher was it brought from Siam: and though 
it is Aa _—_ the heat of the climate, that 


The ſeamen at PR one in Hyſpaniola, in Gir ersma ur 
1734 were, nearly half of them, cut off by this fever. It has 
often ſince that time made its appearance there ü e | 
9 8 and has been very fatal. 


it 
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it may frequently appear there, or in any other 
tropical country (though Barrens ſays it is 
unknown at Cayenne), no hiſtory of that 
country, that I have yet met with, mentions 

ſuch a diſeaſe : notwithſtanding what many 
writers have da advanced to oe contrary 2. 


The Sp . call it the Vomito Prieto, or 
the Black Vomiting, from its moſt direful ſymp- 
tom. By this diſeaſe their galleons ſometimes 


Nouvelle Relation de la France Equinoxiale, p. 61. 

| + LovuBERE, in his Hiſtory of Siam, Part 2, Chapter 4, 
ſays, among the moſt dangerous diſeaſes there, are fluxes 
and dyſenteries, from which Europeans that arrive at this 
COuntrys have more trouble to defend themſelves than the na- 

tives of the country, by reaſon that they cannot live ſober 
enough. The Siameſes are ſometimes attacked with calen- 
tures, in which the tranſport to the brain is eaſily formed, 
with defluxions on the ſtomach, Mereover, inflammations 
are rare, and the ordinary continued fever kills none, no 
more than in other places in the torrjd zone. The external, 
does ſo exceedingly weaken the natural heat, that of an hun · 
dred fick perſons, Mr. Vincent, the provincial phyſician, de - 
clared, that he ſcarce found one that had the fever, or any 
other hot diſtemper. There are a great many cancers, ab. 
ſcofles, and fiſtulas. The oryſipelas is here ſo frequent, that 
_pnmong twenty men, nineteen are infected with it.“ &. 
} WARREN, apbyfician at Barbagoes, in his Treatiſe con- 
terninę the Malignant Fever in Barbadoes, written in 1739, ſays, 
« jt.js called la Maladie d Siam from a country of that name 
in the Eaſt· Indies, where it is @ canſtant inbabitant.” Page 3. 


laſe 
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loſe the principal part of their men, in the. 
Weſt-Indies, particularly at Ports * and. 
Car thag eng. | . 


That this diſcaſe is a ſpecies of the xaurog 
of HiePocRATES *, ARETEus +, and GaLgn f, 
that is, the Febris Ardens, or Cauſus, as it is 
called, I think there ean be no doubt; - aggra- 
vated by climate incidental only to the groſs, 
inflammatory, and plethoric—at any ſeaſon of 
the year and totally different from the Remit- 
tent Bilious Fever, to which all habits of body. 
are ſubje&, in hot climates; particularly after 
rains, and in the fall of the year, 855 


The dane the moſt ardent fever in tem · 
. perate climates, as deſcribed by the fathers of 
phyſic, is a diſeaſe ſeldom ſeen in theſe nor- 
thern parts of Europe ; and never attended 
with that violence of ſymptoms, which accom- 
panies the ſame deſcription of diſeaſe in hot. 
climates, And whether in latitudes ſo mild 
as thoſe of Spain, Italy, Greece, and the Ar- 
chipelagan iſlands, the Cayſis has ever deen 


* 1 de Abe Morborum 1 et Lib. de Anat. g 


onibus. 
+ De Cauſo, Lib. 11, Cap. 4. de Cauſ. et Sign. Acut 

Morb. 
t Comment, 4+ in Lib. * de Acut. Morb. View. 
att ended 


. IM See ron = 
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attended with black vomiting,” as in the Weſt. 
Indies, I cannot tell. Lommivs mentions the 


vomiting of blood, and voiding. black liquid 


ſtools, _ black urine *. 


Critical, and 3 ac of 


te ſkin in the Cauſus is enumerated among 
the ſymptoms by HIrrockArxs +; and the ac- 
curate Lomnirus particularly mentions the dan- 


ger of that appearance before the ſeventh day; 


grave eſſe periculum ſignificatur ubi . 
ante 8 ber diem erg CE TE 


The nity of the ly mptoms, progreſs, and. 


* termination of a Cauſus, in Europe, to thoſe 


of this fever of the Weſt- Indies, excepting the 
black vomiting, leaves no room to doubt that 
the difference of climate conſtitutes all the 


differerice that is found between them. There- 


fore I have adopted the name of Endemial Cau- 
ſur; the propriety of which, 1 hope, will be. 
_— in the 8 of che diſeaſe. 


The black jongur- 18 . ee as a 
ſymptom in the Cauſus; of which appearance 
ee has made a * diſcrimina- 


„Lib. I Med. Obf. 
1 L. de Judicat. 
T Loc. cit. & Hirroen ar. Aphor. 4. Sed. PA 


tion, | 
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tion, that all other writers have omitted. The 
tongue, he ſays, '« primum, flava eſt ; ſed pro- 
cedente tempore nigreſcit. Si igitur per initia 
nigreſcat, celeriores ſunt liberationes; ſi vero 
poltea, tardiores *.” Which 1s A the 
caſe in the yellow fever. © 17+.) i 


TRALLIAN ſays, in the genuine cauſus the 
tongue is black, but not in the /purzous cauſus; 
yet he conſiders the latter as the moſt dangerous 
diſeaſe : and Lommaivs ſpeaks of the danger 


of the tongue being firſt e then Ne a 
black and foul }. | 


— 


HiepecraTEs mentions in other places, ſome 
eircumſtances not enumerated in his deſcrip- 
tion of the Cauſus, that will be taken notice of 
hereafter, which we find correſpond with the 
yellow fever; and are convincing proofs that 

he had ſeen fevers attended with a vomiting of 
black blood (what the ancients ſometimes 
termed black bile), as in his prognoſtics he 
often mentions the fatality of that ſymptom ; 


and ſome that were equally __ with this 
diſeaſe. 


* Lib. de Diebus Judicatoriis, on 5 
+ Lib. XII. Cap. 3. 


} Loc. cit. - 
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of the Cas ſus, he ſays, « Febris Ardens fit, 
quum reſiccatæ venulz tempore æſtivo, acres 
et bilioſos ichoras ad ſe attraxerint: ac febris 
multa detinet, corpuſque quemadmodum ab 
oſſearia laſſitudine affectum, laborat, doletque. 
Fit plerumque tum ex longo itinere, tum longa 
ſiti, quum arefactæ venulæ acres calidaſque 
fluxiones ad ſe attraxerint. Fit vero lingua 
aſpera, et ſicca, valdeque nigra; partiumque 
ventris morſu dolet; dejectiones tum liquidæ, 
tum pallide fiunt; ſitis adeſt vehemens, et 
vigiliæ, atque interdum mentis alienationes *. 


He obſerves, alſo, ** febris et ſitis vehemens 
afficit, lingua aſpera et nigra, ſpiritus ſane ca- 
lore redditur, color aliquantulum dilioſus fit, 
et ſputa bilioſa. Atque ægro exteriora frigida + 
funt, interiora verd admodum calent 1.0 wech 


He "Oy Mev” is another ſpecies of Cauſus, 
in which, * alvus ſubducitur; ſiti ſcatet ; lingua 


aſpera, ſicca, ſalſa ; urinæ cert vigilia; 
extrema na refrigerata $* - | 


De Acut. Morb. viau. $8. 4. Art. I, 25 3. FE 
4 De Affectionibus, Lib. Cap. 3 | 
t De Acut. Morb. Victu, Sect. 4. Art. 13. 14. 


U 
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Of the two ſpecies of this diſeaſe, mentioned 
by HierocraTas, GALEN denominates one a 
genuine, and the other a ſpurious cauſus: one 
was ſuppoſed to proceed from bile, the other 
from phlegm. In the former, the tongue was 
black; in the latter not. TRALLIAN, and 
other writers, have adopted this diſtinction. 
GALEN alſo remarks, that the coldneſs of the 
extremities is a ſymptom only of the ſpurious = 
cauſus, and-then only when the fever is ma- 
lignant ; but that in the genuine, bilious, and 


burning cauſus, the heat of the body is ex- 
tended to Ws extremities. 


He ſays, ** Febrem. Ardentem medicos reperio 


appellare, quum calor hominem exurat, ſitiſque 
inexplebilis detineat. dd. fi ita ſe habeat, 
Cauſum eum, in quo 8 — uritur, ſitiſque 
levis eſt, Cauſum quidem ſimpliciter, exquiſi- 
tum autem legitimumque non dicemus “. 


Aakræus, in his deſcription of the Cauſus, 
ſays, © Ignis paſſim et acer et tenuis eſt; ſed 
intus maxime. Spiritus tanquam ab 1 igne, ca- 
lidus; aeris vehemens attractio, frigidi cupi- 
ditas, ge arida, in labiis et cute ſqualor ; ; 


In Lib, Hirr. de Acut. Morb. Victu, Com. 4. Art. 13. 


algent 
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algent extrema, lotium quam bilioſiſſimum; 
inſomnietas, arteriarum motu crebri, parvi, 
| imbecelli ; oculi puri, lucentes, ſubrubri; err | 
| cies bene colorata.”” | 


ng 


« Quod f. 8 nie N omnia 
majora et ſæviora fiunt. Arteriz minimis mo- 
tibus et creberrimis agitantur ignis aridiſſimus 
et accerrimus. Mens delirat, omnia ignorat. 
Siticuloſi fiunt, omnia frigida attractare cupi- 
unt, parietem, veſtem, pavimentum, humorem. 
Manus frigent, ſed palmæ perquam calidæ. 
Ungues livent. Spiratio crebra eſt; roſcidus hu- 
mor circa frontem et jugula. Quum ad ſum- 
mam ariditatem caloremque corporis natura 
pervenerit, tum calidum in frigidum, ſqualor 
in imbrem convertitur. Rerum namque ad 
maximam molem incrementa in contrarium 
ſtatum prolabuntur. Ubi ergo naturæ nexus 
| ſoluti fuerint ea ſyncopa eſt. Tunc ſudor in- 
gens toto corpore funditur, et nullo pacto com- 
peſcitur. Spiratio frigida eſt, vapor è naribus 
multus exhalat. Siti non vexantur,; cætera 
enim exaruerunt; quinetiam. alia inſtumenta 
ſitiunt, os et gula; urina tenuis et aqueg red, 
ditur. Alvus plurimum adſtricta eſt ; non- 
nunquam tamen pauca quædam bilioſa deſcen- 
dunt. * et aliena hamiditas redundat, 


oſſa 


— 


* 
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oſſa quoque tabeſcentia diffluunt, et undique, 
ut in — ad exteriora omnia dilabuntur:s a 


1 > 1150 15 
Lommtvs, in . the frmptoms, 
has taken in ſome, omitted by ArBTEvs, in 


the preceding telation.—** Summo incendio 


* extorretur, idque intus magis quam 
Accedit pertinax vigilia, et profundior 


interdum ſomnus. Lingua arida, et craſſa, et 
aſpera, ſubnigraque et amara eſt. Spiritus 
difficillimè trahitur, incipit affici morſu ſtoma- 


chus, cibique cupiditas perit, vehemens tum 
ſitis, tum æſtus præcordiorum eſt. Alvus aliis 
ſoluta, aliis compreſſa eſt. Ipſe æger penitus 

inquietus morbum male ſuſtinet, frequentique 


ſubinde delirio perturbatur. Hec febris genus, 


quoniam ſumme vehemens eſt, brevi finitur. 


Itaque ſi protinus ab initio ſigna exhibet bona, 
pleriſque omnibus quarto die ſolvitur, nullis 
poſt ſeptimum manet. Tum vero aut vomitio 


fit, aut alvus profluit, ſudorve ex omni cor- 


pore, aut W naribus fertur Fe: 1: 


N otwithſtanding that degree of cauſus Sch | 


we call the Yellow Fever, appears from the na- 


ture of the diſeaſe to be indigenous to the tor- 


* De Cauſ, et t Sign. Acut. Morb. Lib. II. Cap. 4. 5 
+ Lib, I. Med. Obſ. 
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rid zone, there was no notice taken of it in the 
Weſt-Indies until nearly two centuries had 
W from their nas 


F # , 
[2 
1 
: 


1 Uttoa a 8 the Vomito Pritt was un- 

üben at Carthagena, and all along the coaſt, 
till the years 1729 and 1730. In 1729. Don 
Domingo Fuftiniani, Commodore of the Guarda 
Coftas, loſt ſo conſiderable a part of his ſhips 
companies at Santa Martha, that the ſurvivors 
were ſtricken with aſtoniſhment and horror at 
the havock made among their comrades, In 
1730, when the galleons under Don Manuel 
Lopes Pintado came to Carthagena, the ſeamen 
were ſeized with the ſame dreadful mortality 
and ſo ſudden were the attacks of the diſeaſe, 
that perſons walking about one day, were the 
next carried to their graves. © Unhappily, after 
all the experiments of the ſurgeons of the gal- 
leons, and phyſicians of the country, no good 
method of treating the diſeaſe has been dif- 
covered; no ſpecific for curing it, nor r preſer- 
vative againlt 1 . 8 


«% %4 


W EN, asd he lived at Barbadoes in 
1739, ſuppoſes it never appeared in that iſland, 
until about the year 1721, and that it was then 


Voyage to South America, Book I. Chap. 5. 
brought 
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drought from Martinique, in the Lynn man of 
war. He lays, the ſecond appearance of it 


there, was in 1733, and that it then came e alſo 
from Martinique. 


He na to 8 that it is a diteaſe of 
Afatic extract, and ſays, that a Provengale 
fleet arrived at Port St. Pierre in Martinique 
from Marſeilles on-board of which were ſeveral. 
bales of Levant goods, which were taken in at 

Marſeilles, from a ſhip juſt arrived from St. 
Jean D' Acre (probably the Prolemars of the an- 
cients). Upon opening theſe bales of goods at 
Port St. Pierre, this diſtemper immediately 
ſhewed itſelf, many of the people were inſtantly 
ſeized, ſome died almoſt ſuddenly, others in a 

few days, and ſome lingered longer; and the 

_ contagion ſtill ſpreacings made great havock 
at the beginning.” —He ſays he had this ac- 

count from Mr. Nelſon, an Engliſh ſurgeon, 
who was ſeized with the diſeaſe in Martinique, 
and died of it a few days after his arrival at 
Barbadoes. 


le ſays, it is © probable that the ſame fever, 
or one of very near reſemblance and affinity, 
may firſt have been carried among the Ameri- 
can Spaniards (among whom it, is now ende- 
mic), in ſomewhat a like manner; and that 
Di: F 


ya % * - 3 * 
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_ poſſibly ſome peculiar qualities in the air and 
climate might have a and maintained it 
there ever ſin cee. 


And yet, he ſays, ſea-faring people and new- 
comers are moſt obnoxious to it ; · ſuch as had 
purer blood, and probably leſs aduſt than that 
of the natives; or of thoſe whoſe conſtitutions 


had been, for many years, fitted and Habitn- 
— to the climate * er 


How a ckinate ſhould foſter a en ah a 
contagious one, and the natives of that climate 
be exempt from it, I cannot comprehend : but 
the whole ſtory is fabulous, therefore It is un- 
neceſſary to en on it. 


Towns, who practiſed in Barbadboes, and 
who wrote on the diſeaſes of that iſland before 
bim, in 1726, takes not the leaſtnoticeof this chi- 
merical origin of the 7e/low Fever, but conſiders 
tit as an endemical diſeaſe in the Weſt-Indies; to 
which Europeans are ſubject on their firſt ar- 

rival: and HILLA RV, who wrote long after both 


* of them, in 1759, ſays, it is © indigenous to the 
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Weſt--India lads, and that it moſt commonly 
ſeizes rang gers, e thoſe who come from a 
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colder or more temperate climate.” He ſays, 
« a better inquiry would have informed WAax- 
REN that this fever had appeared in Barba» 
does, and the other Weſt-India iſlands, many - 
years before; for ſeveral judicious practitioners _ 
who were then, and now are living (about the 
year 1760), whoſe buſineſs was viſiting the ſick, 
ſome of them almoſt eighty years of age, who 
remember to have ſeen this fever frequently in 


this iſland, not only many years before that 


time, but many years before that learned gens 
tleman came to it “.“ | 


Hu6nxs, who was not himſelf a medical man, 
ſays, in his Natural Hiſtory of Barbadoes, in 
1750, * doctor GAMBLE remembers that it was 
very fatal here in the year 1691, and that it 
was then called the New Diftemper, and after- 
wards Kendal's Fever, the Peſtilential Fever, and 
the Bilious Fever. The fame ſymptoms did 
not always appear in all patients, nor alike in 
every year, when it viſited us. It is moſt 
commonly rife and fatal in May, June, July, 
and Auguſt, and then moſtly among ſtrangers 3 8 


though a great many of the inhabitants in thbe 


year 1696, died of it; and a great many at 
different periods ſince +." 


Page 144. + Page 37 
5 8 
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'WaRREN, poſitive as to the origin and peſti- 
lential nature of this fever, invented a treat- 
ment (in which bleeding was ſeldom or never 
to be performed, and the patient to take heat- 
ing alexipharmics, and to be covered up with 


blankets) conſiſtently erroneous with his pa- 


thological principles. Yet among all this per- 
verſion of reaſon, the rays of an excellent un- 
derſtanding frequently break forth, through 
the clouds of S OI0n, chaos. 


But n addreſſed his ; hack to Mea, 


whoſe tenets he had imbibed ; and MEeap was 


the Anchiupxs of phyſic:—give him but his 
poſition, and the whole Æſculapian world was 
turned upon the axis of a ſyllogiſm.—Nature 
was in thoſe days empiriciſm, and contagion 


and infection were faſhionable doctrines. 


Tuvcyp1pss ventured only the reputation of 
common report, in tracing the plague of 


Athens through Africa and Egypt, down from 


Ethiopia * *. But MaTTHE&vs VILLANUsS, and 
| Map 
„Dio noa ps Steurus, Lit. X1l. Cop. 7. gives 2 very 


rational account of that diſtemper. He ſays. The Athenians 
during this incurfion, durſt not come into the field, but kept 


_ Cloſe within the walls of their city ; by reaſon whereof a great 


_ plague 


N = 
* * 1 


or THE WES TIN DISS. 40% 
Mzap, ventured much farther ; the former 
JOE no GE in bringing the plague, 

| _ Which 


n raged among "ID For a multitude of all ſorts of 
people being crowded together, it may be reaſonably con- 
cluded, that through the ſtraightneſs of the places, the air 
was corrupted and cauſed the infection.“ And of the ſecond 
plague, he ſays, * Abundance of rain had fallen in the 
winter, by reaſon whereof the earth being over- wet in many 
places, eſpecially in low and hollow grounds, the water lay 
like ſtanding pools ; and thoſe being putrefied and corrupted 
by the heat of the ſummer, thence proceeded a miſt of groſs - 
and ſtinking vapours, which corrupted the air, as it often 
happens about filthy marſhes ; and beſides, the want of food 
much advanced the progreſs of the diſeaſe, for the year be- 
fore, the ns by too much rain, were crude and n 
ſome.“ 

There was likewiſe a third cauſe of this diſtemper, which 
was this. The Etcfian winds (northern winds), which come at 
ſlated and certain times of the year, did not blow this ſum- 
mer, by whoſe gentle breezes the violent heat was conſtantly 
allayed, before, at other times; ſo that the heat being now 
exceſſive, and the air as it were inflamed, mens“ bodies now 
wanting the uſual refreſhment, contracted an evil habit, from 
whence aroſe, through the vehement and immoderate heat, 
all ſorts of burning diſtempers ; and hence it was, that many” 
| ſeized with this diſeaſe, to free themſelves from the burning 
heat that was in their bodies, caſt themſelves into pits and 
wells. In the beginning of the diſtemper, before the ſun 
aroſe, through the coldneſs of the air that came from the 
water, their bodies would ſhake and tremble ;' but about 
noon, being ſo cloſe, and ſhut: up together, they were ſuf- 
focated witn heat. At firſt, catarrhs and ſwellings of the 
throat came on, cauſed by the ſtench of the bodies that lay 

D d unburied, 
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which originated in Venice 1348, from Greece; 
and the latter in making the Sudar Anglicanus 
2 mutilated plague, and tranſporting it from 
the fiege of Rhodes by the Turks, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſeaſe appeared five times, after 
long intervals, in this country, where it un- 
queſtionably was a genuine endemic. How- 
ever, neither of theſe two gentlemen would, I 
believe, have ventured to follow the contagion 
of the yellow fever from Paleſtine to Marſeilles, 
and from Marſeilles over the Atlantic Ocean, 
t the Weſtern World. 


. and the n Ae of 1 foil. Then Sen | 
fevers, pains in the back, heavineſs of the loins, dyſenteries, 

| blotches, and boils, over the whole body. Thus were they 
tormented by the plague. Others were ſtricken mad, and 
ran about the camp like wild beaſts, and beat every perſon 
they met. All help of phyſicians was in vain, both by reaſon 
of the violence of the diſtemper, and the ſudden diſpatch it 
made of many; for in the midit of great pains and hor:ible 
torments, they died, commonly on the fifth, or at moſt on 
the ſixth day. But the Athenians judged that ſo grievous a 
| diſtemper was from God, and therefore, according to the 
charge given them by the oracle, they purged the iſland of 
Delos, which was formerly dedicated to Apollo, now polluted 
as they conceived, by burying many dead bodies there. 
Therefore all the graves of the dead were dug up, and the 
urns were tranſported into the next iſland, Rhene ; and a law 
was made that it ſhould not be lawful for any, for the time to 
come, either to bury, or to bear a child in Delos.” 


* 


A French 
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A French author, in a publication in 1776, 
at Paris, intitled, Des Mayens de conſerver la 
Santé, Sc. aux Antilles, ou Climats Chauds et 
Humides, de ! Amerique, ſpeaking of the yellow 


fever, ſays, * C'&toit une forte de fievre colli- 


quative très-aigue. Cette Maladie qui : 
£toit contagieuſe, fut d' abord traitèe par d'a- 


bondantes ſaignées, mais ſans fucces ; on fut 


plus heureux moyennant l'uſage intérieur des 
acides, et leur application exterieure; Ce que 


nous avangons ici n'eſt que fur le rapport des 
autres; cette maladie n'exiſtoit plus a notre 
arrivee aux Antilles vn 


It is impoſſible to fay ah could give this 
gentleman an idea that the application and 
uſe of acids would cure the Yellow Fever, or 
what could induce him to ſuppoſe it was ex- 
tin& ; but the following curious queſtions are 
not to be omitted. They will ſerve as a full 
ſample of their author's knowledge, and juſtify 
the leaving him, for ſomething more relative 
to our tubject, 


T Quelles ont étè ſes cauſes qui probablement 
n'ont ẽtẽ que paſſageres? Quelles ont eté celle 


® Page 3. 
de 


3 8 | 
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de fon extinfion ? Les cauſes de cette maladie 
exiſtoient-elles dans le pays? Se rencontroient- 
elles dans les batimens? Ou etoit-ce dans l'at- 
W qu on "traverioit. dans la route“? 


In the Endemial Canfas of the Weſt-Indies, 
ſome of thoſe ſymptoms which have given 
names to the diſeaſe, are now but ſeldom ſeen, 
unleſs when the patient has applied for advice 
too late, or whetF improper advice has been 

unfortunately purſued : nor did I ever ſee, or 

hear of an inſtance, which Linp ſuppoſes may 
happen, that the Black Vomit may attack a 
man, when newly arrived there, without any 
previous complaint ;“ nor of this diſeaſe com- 
ing on with © an uneaſy itching ſenſation com- 
monly in the legs, and upon pulling down the 
ſtockings, ſtreams of thin diſſolved blood fol- 
lowed, a ghaſtly yellow colour quickly diffuſed 
itſelf over the whole body, &c. f. The for- 


mer, - unqueſtionably, is a ſymptom of the 


2 Endemia ! Cauſus, though not at the period of 
n Lind ſuggeſts; but the latter is no ſymptom 
of this diſeaſe, nor, I believe, of any other. 


That the black vomiting appears earlier in 
ſome caſes than in others, is certain; and the 


* Page 30. t Page 129. + Page 143. 


earlier 


. _ 
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earlier it appears, the greater certainty there 
is in the prognoſtic of immediate death“. 


From the various names given to this diſeaſe, 
improperly taken from its ultimate, and not 
from its primary ſymptoms, many difficulties. 
have ariſen to young practitioners, and to 
ſtrangers in the Weſt- Indies: and this con- 
fuſion of terms has often been en of 

fatal conſequences in an | | 


*. 


Towns calls it, Febris Ardens Bilioſa; Wan- 
REN, a Malignant Fever; and HILLARY, a Pa- 
rid Bilious Fever. 


8 attacks Towns, and HiLLAxr 
attacks WARREN, reſpecting the propriety of 
terming it Bilious. I think I may venture 
to aſſert that neither of them has decided, 


whether ile is the cauſe or the conſequence of 
the diſeaſe . | | 


| Towns appears to. me to have had a more 
correct idea of the diſeaſe than HiLLazy ; and 
WARREN, I think, except in his deſcription of 


6 Gm morbis incipientibus, fi bilis atra ſurfum, 
aut — prodeat, lethale. 
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the ſymptoms, had ſcarcely any idea of it at 


/ 


It is my opinion that the importance of the 
name of this fever, has not been ſufficiently 


conſidered; and HiLLaxy, though he diſap- 
proves of the appellation which ſome have 
given to it, evades the ſubject n as a 


diſpute only about W 's 


* 


I own differ from him widely ; for among 


the miſchiefs which attend miſnaming this fe- 


ver, or giving it a name that conveys no idea 
of its firſt appearance, a ſtranger will not 


know what diſeaſe it is when he ſees it, —until 


accompanied by its fatal I, a yellow 


ſkin and black vomiting. 


If this diſcaſe be called a Malignant Fever, 
the idea which is annexed to a malignant diſ- 
order, will influence the treatment of it ; ſuch 

ractice as is neceſſary in an inflammatory diſ- 
eaſe, will never be thought of here, and the 
ſame miſtakes will be committed by: others,. as 
were committed by WAREN ; who, from 


thinking it not only malignant, but peſtilential 


and as. ite inſtead of bleeding, and pur- 


| ing, 
2 
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ging, on which in the beginning, the cure ſolely 
depends, he began by covering the patient up, 
and ſtifling him with bed- clothes, and alexi- 


pharmics, which muſt, as Hvonss een | 


3 a een 7 MH 


If it be Jendininated) a \Pwerid FI 83 
what perſon in treating a putrid fever, would 


think of large and repeated bleeding in the 


beginning lf it were a putrid bilious fever, 


ſuch practice would certainly be improper ; 


therefore, ſurely this term alſo mult have an 


| * nn e 


Ae 


170 8 uſed the word _—_ in r 


with cuſtom ; but I even diſtruſt that name: 


as the inexperienced may be looking out for | 


that appearance, and not find, until it is too 


late, the diſeaſe he has to contend- with. 


Indeed the yellowneſs of the ſkin, like the black 
- vomiting, is not an invariable ſymptom of this 
fever ;—thoſe who are fortunate enough to re- 


cover, ſeldom have it; and many die without 


its appearance. Beſides, the yellowneſs alone, 
leads to nothing certain; it may arife from an 


moffenſive ſuffuſion of bile, as well as from 2 


gan grenous ſtate of the blood. 


% 


* * Hiſt, of Barbadoes, page 39. 
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The term to expreſs a diſeaſe by, ſhould 
agree with ſome circumſtances that characterize 
its attack, or firſt appearance. The circum- 
ſtances which characterize this, agree with no 


fever, but the Cauſus. Beſides, this diſeaſe is 
no more putrid, than the ' ſmall-pox, or any 


other acute diſeaſe ; which may, after it has 


_ paſſed its inflammatory period, change to pu- 
trefaction, and end in death, with an extraor- 


* _— of tate of the in 


The EY IS, that this diſcaſe i is in the high- 


eſt degree poſſible, an inflammatory one; ac- 


companied with ſuch ſymptoms, in a greater 
extent, as'attend all inflammatory fevers, and 
moſt ſtrikingly the reverſe of any diſeaſe that is 


putrid, or of one continued exacerbation *. 
It obeys no particular ſeaſon of the year; and 
attacks alfo fuch people, and 'under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, as are * the 3 of pu- 


* diſeaſes. 


In the hiſtory of this ſheer,” a ni 
| beſides thoſe whom I have named, have tried 


2 Differt autem febris ardens à continente putrida, eo 
quod hæc ex ſanguine putrefacto conflatur, et à principio 


uſque in finem unam habet exacerbationem.” AET1vs, 
Tetr. a, Sejm. 1, Cop. 77. 


their 


0 
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their ſtrength, in vain; having done nothing 
more than copy thoſe originals ; with the ad- 
dition, perhaps, of ſome trifling medicine, 
or unimportant obſervation, But the ſymp- 
toms have always been better deſcribed, than 
the diſeaſe has been en : . 


An attentive obſerites 1 way Arbe a Geste, 
9 he may not know how to treat it pro- 
perly; for though there can be but one way 
that is juſt, in deſcribing a diſeaſe, conform- 
ably to the ſteadineſs which nature always ob- 
ſerves, yet there may be ſeveral ways of curing 
it; which nature herſelf e, and in which 
ſhe is not conſtant. 


8 U 


people from colder climates, North-Ame-- 
ricans and Europeans, on their arrival in the 
Weſt-Indies, as I have obſerved already in 
another place *, are ſubje& to what is called a 
. Seaſoning. This ſeaſoning is underſtood to be 
the firſt illneſs they are attacked with; which, 
unleſs they live very temperately, or are in a 
proper habit of body, though ſome people are 
unmoleſted for many months, ſeldom ſuffers 
them to remain long before it makes its ap- 


Page 113. 


pearance, 
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pearance, in ſome mode or other; particularly 
if, at firſt, they expoſe themſelves in a ſhower. 
of rain, or too long in the fun, or in the night- 
air; or when the body is much heated, if they 
drink large draughts of cold liquors, or bathe 
in cold water; or uſe much exerciſe; or com- 
mit exceſs in drinking wine or ſpirits; or by 
heating the body and inflaming the blood; or 
by ſubjecting themſelves to any cauſe, that may 
ſuddenly check ee ee at firſt '8 
nn excellive.” ot 


40 Scio equidem nonnullos ob liberalent x vini 
aqua marina diluti potionem, Cauſo fuiſſe cor- 
reptos; veluti et alios ob ſalſamentorum, ſal- 
ſarumque carnium atque aliorum quorundam 
ſalſorum eſum immoderatum; alius ex ambu- 
latione et æſtu veniens, primum quidem lavit 
ſe, deinde domum perductus, vini mixti plus 
bibit, cœpitque protinus affici Caaſo; alius 
autem ob vehementem excandeſcentiam, et 
15 ob vigilias Cauſum incurrerunt fag 

Some people, from a Wb ſtate of 
| body, have no ſeaſoning. Thin people, and 
very young people, are moſt likely to eſcape 


* GaLtn, Com. 4. in- lib. Ho, de Acut. Morb. Victu, 
"my: + | : 


it, 
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7 it. Women generally do from their tempe- 

\ rance, and perhaps their menſtruation. contri- 
butes to their ſecurity; indeed hot climates are 
favourable: to the delicacy of their habits, and. ' 
ſuitable to their modes of life. Some eſcape * 
by great regularity of living; ſome, by the 
breaking out of the raſh, called the Pric4ly. 
Heat ;, ſome by a great degree of perſpiration ; 25 
and ſome by ens, a cooling regimen. 


The diſorders are various that conſtitute this . 
ſoaſoning of ne o- comers, as they are called; de- 


pending on age, conſtitution, and habit of 
body. 


But all ſrafoning diſeaſes are Gef the 2 
matory kind; and yield to antiphlogiſtic treat- 
ment proportioned to their violence. In this 
general poſition, I do not include the derange: 
ments which may happen to habits, naturally, 
or from diſeaſe, at variance with hot climates; 


Subjects moſt likely to be attacked by the 
Endemial Cauſus, are the florid, the groſs, the 
plethoric ;—that fort of ſtrong, full, youthſul - 
people with tenſe fibres, who in England (to 

_ uſe a vulgariſm) are ſaid to reſemble the pic- 
ture of health. In ſhort, ſo are all perſons 
who are of an inflammatory diatheſis, 2 do 

not n _ | 
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That this fever ſhould be called dy the 
French Ia Fievre Matelotte, I think is very na- 
' tural ; and that ſailors, who eat, drink, and 
fleep. ſo much at ſea, and uſe no exerciſe, 

always of a groſs habit of body, ſhould be at- 


tacked with it more than other new-comers to 
the Weſt-Indies. The heat and dampneſs of 


harbours, generally in the neighbourhood of 
marſhes, and expoſed to land winds at nights; 
the labour on-board of veſſels in port, lying 
ſtill at anchor, in the ſcorching rays of the ſun, 
and the careleſsneſs and exceſſes committed by 
people of this claſs, when they are on ſhore, 
after long voyages, muſt always ſubject them 
to the worſt evils, climate can produce. 


When a new-comer is ſeized with a ſudden 


loſs of ſtrength, and a deſire of changing, for 


reſt, into every poſition, without finding it in 
any, thoſe ſymptoms which conſtitute the En- 
d:mial Cauſus may be expected. This is of 
great conſequence to be TIO, and to bs 
well remembered. | 

When a new-comer is taken ill in hot 8. 
3 an intermiſſion is not to be waited far ; 
diſeaſe muſt be ſtifled in its birth. 


Suppoſing 


by. WF 0 * * 
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Suppoſing a perſon, anſwering any of the 
preceding deſcriptions, juſt arrived in the Weſt- 
Indies, were to expoſe himſelf to the cauſes _ 
already mentioned, the probable conſequences 


| would be, that to-morrow he would perceive 


an heavineſs, a laſſitude, an oppreſſion, and a 
loſs of appetite. This is the time to extinguiſh 
the diſeaſe ; but Europeans and North Ameri- 
cans negle& it, as they are not accuſtomed at 
home to have recourſe to medicine, on the n 
moment of nnen 


The following inc but ſometimes within 


twelve hours from the firſt indifpoſition, the 


violence of the n will commence thus: 


There will be a faintneſs, * generally >>. 


giddineſs of the head, with a ſmall degree of 


chillineſs and horror, but never a rigor “. 


Then immediately will ſucceed, an high degree 
of fever, with great heat, and ſtrong beating 
in all the arteries of the body, particularly ob- 


ſervable in the carotid And temporal arteries: 


fluſhings in the face, gaſping for cool air, 
white tongue, but tinged with yellows after ths 


# « Od tigore not W rigor exneerbationss 55 
ptæcedi. ,, Ak rzus, Tetr. a, Serm. 1, Cap. 7: 7» 
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retchings have commenced ; exceſſive thirſt, 
redneſs, heavineſs, and burning in the eyes; 
heavineſs and darting pains in the head, and 
ſmall of the. back, and often down the thighs; 
pulſe quick, generally full and ſtrong ; in ſome 
caſes quick, low, and vacillating; ſkin hot 
anddry, ſometimes with a-partial and momen- 


tary moiſture ; ſickneſs of the ſtomach, from 
the firſt, which increaſes with the diſeaſe, . and 


1mmediately after any thing is taken to quench 
the thirſt, retchings ſucceed, in which bilious 


matter is brought up; anxiety with ſtricture, 
ſoreneſs, and intenſe heat about the præcordia; 


great reſtleſsneſs; heavy reſpiration ; ſighing; 
urine deep coloured, and but little in quantity. 


This is the firſt ſtage of the fever, and may 


continue 24, 36, 48, or 60 hours, and this 
conſtitutes its inflammatory periol. 


The ſecond ſtage begins with an abatement 


of many of the preceding ſymptoms, and the 


riſe of others ; ſometimes with a deceiving tran- 
quillity, but with perturbation, if the patient 

ſhould fall into a ſleep ; then a yellow tinge is 
obſerved in the eyes, neck and breaſt ; the heat 


ſubſides, and ſometimes with a chillineſs. But 


not with that ſort of ſtrong rigor *, which, 
„ Ardente febre laboranti, ſuperveniente rigore; ſolutie 


| contingit.  Hippocrar. Aphor. 58, Sect. 4. 


Febrem autem ardentem, quam Græci =avou$» vocant, 
* Lib. II. Cap. 8. 
a, when 


_ 
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when it happens, terminates the diſeaſe by 
ſweat, or by copious bilious evacuations, up- 
wards or downwards. The retchings increaſe 
and turn poraceous; the pulſe flags; but is 
ſometimes high, and ſometimes ſoft; the ſKin 
moiſt and clammy; urine in ſmall quantity, 
and of a dark croceous colour; the tongue, in 
ſome caſes, is dry, harſh, and diſcoloured; in 
others it is furred and moiſt; confuſion in the 
head, and ſometimes delirium; with the eyes 
glaſſy. This ſtage of the diſeaſe ſometimes 
continues only for a few hours, ſometimes for 
12, 24, 36, or 48 hours, but ae ne 4 


It is in che beninning of this ag lage 
when attempts have failed, or have been neg- 


lected in the inflammatory ſtage, that the great 


ſtruggle is to be made, between life and deaths 5 


In the third and laſt ſtage of the "IO the 
pulſe ſinks and becomes unequal and intermit- 
tent, ſometimes very quick; frequent yomiting; 
with great ſtraining and noiſe in vomiting, and 
what is brought up now, is more in quantity, 


and has the appearance of the grounds of cof · = 


fee, or is of a ſlate colour; nothing can be re- 


tained in the ſtomach; difficult breathing; 


tongue black; cold clammy ſweats; eyes yel- 
low, and ſunk ; ; yellowneſs round. the mouth 
| 1 
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and- temples, n _ after over the > whole 
n 


T his el ns: growing - devper 
coloured, accompanied by an aggravation of 
all the other ſymptoms, is the immediate fore- 
runner of death. Deep reſpiration ; fubſultus 
tendinum ; a convulſive kind of fighing ; black | 
urin; ſometimes total ſuppreſſion of urine; 
death-like coldneſs of the hands, feet and legs; 
heat ſtill about the pit of the ſtomach 3 deli- 
rium, and ſtruggling to get up in the bed: 
faultering ſpeech; trembling; ; blood oozing 
from the mouth, and noſtrils ; ſometimes from 

the corners of the eyes, and from the ears; vo- 
miting black bloody cruor ; ſtools the ſame 
iid ſpots about the body, particularly the 
Præcordia; hiceup; muttering ; coma ;— 
tenth, 


1 havs divided the diſeaſe into three a, 
becauſe, between the inflammatory and the gan- 


Frenous ſlate, there is a diſtin& period of its 


Metaptofis ; a compoſure preceding mortifica- 
tion, as is obſerved on all other occaſions, 
which ſometinres gives ſufficicnt lengtlr of time 
to perform the cure; though ſometimes it is 
of fo ſhort a di ration, that the patient ruſhes 
immediately, as foon as the inflammatory ſtate 
Au 1 8 
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is paſſed, into the black vomiting. Sometimes, 
in this period of the diſcaſe, the ſymptoms are 


ſo mild, and the patient ſo tranquil, that the 
diſeaſe is ſuppoſed at an end; and all means 
are neglected, or thought unneceſſary, until 


the ſtorm appearswhich ſucceeds this fatal calm, 


arrayed in thoſe dreadful forms. I have enu- 


merated, as characteriſtic of its third ſtage, any 


completes the cataſtrophe. 


he preceding e e an with 
5 general order and manner of the diſeaſe, 
when the patient dies from the third or fourth, 


to the ſeventh day. But many patients do not 


experience all the ſymptoms that I have men- 


tioned, which vary according to habit of body: 
ſome inclining to characterize the genuine, and 
ſome the ſpurious cauſus, of the ancients, Some 


have no chillineſs at firſt, nor faintneſs, nor 
| fluſhings in the face, and the pulſe is fome- 
times 3 depreſſed, and not quick; and 
there are groſs habits of body which have been 
attacked in very ſultry weather, in damp ſitu- 
ations, where the inflammatory period has been 
only of a few hours duration, the Met aptoſis 
has been ſo rapid, that the black vomiting, and 
the mortified ſtate, have unexpectedly appeared, 
and have ended the patient in 24, 36, or 48 


hours. On the contrary, there are ſome : 
5 E e 4 inſtances 


1 
. 
5 
>] 
] 
{ 
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inſtances where the diſeaſe has been protracted 
to the eighth, ninth, or tenth day; and others 
where it has never paſſed from the inflamma- 
tory ſtage; but being checked, though not 
extinguiſhed, it has been lengthened out, and 
at laſt converted into a_remittent of great du. 
ration, of moſt OE" cure, en m re. 
| warns al ö | "F; 4 4 


During all the SL of the l err 
beat is perceived near the præcordia, and 
ſoreneſs and uneaſineſs complained of, in pref. 
ing the hand upon thoſe regions. After death, 
vid ſpots appear over the whole body, parti- 
eularly about the præcordia, which, as Wan- 
EN juſtly remarks, ſeem from the beginning 


to- be the chief ſeat and n of the AP 
Nag canal 


The cauſe of this biin and particular 
ſuffering about the præcordia, I think is not 
what HiLLAxV has aſſigned; that the parts are 
near W the ſcat of the liver and gall-blad- 
der;“ and by no means proved, though the 
gall- bladder and its ducts are always found tur- 
gid with poraceous, blackiſh, and putreſcent 
bile;“ but principally from the contents, or 
the condition of the ſtomach; at firſt from its 
Bot, corroſive, acrid contents; at length from 

2 8 inflam- 


1 
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inflammation, from the eonvulſive motion of 


inceſſant ſtraining and vomiting. + In ſhort, 
this viſcus ſeems to bear the chief burden of the 


diſeaſe, while life remains, and the Ow 


internal veſtiges of its effects her death. 


GaLax ala the 0 of that ſenſation, 


which is perceived about the præcordia in the 


Cauſus, to be from a flux of acrid humours 


einen on the en Mp b. 


At been 6b be e e e 
ſome part or other, is generally mortified, 


where the black vomiting has been protracted; 
and when livid ſpots have appeared on the 


body previous to death: for on inſpecting 
many dead bodies I have always found ſome - 
part or other of the ſtomach, and frequently 
the ſuperior part of the duodenum in a gan- 


: grenous ſtate, and never without evident marks 
of injury from inflammation, let the diſeaſe 


have been of ever ſo ſhort a duration. It has 
been ſaid, that gangrenous ſpots have been ob: 
ſerved in the inferior parts of the curvatures 
of a very conſiderable portion of the inteſtinal 
canal, but this I have never ſeen. 


. 


* Comment. 4. Art. 4. in Lib. Hey. de Acut. Mord. 
Victu. : 


| Thel 5 
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Theſe appearances are-univerſally produced 
by a mortal yellow fever ; but from the ap-. 
pearance of the liver, and gall-bladder, though 
both muſt be materially affected in this diſeaſe, 
there is no inference to be drawn that can be 
depended on. Though the cauſe of the diſeaſe 
aſſigned by GALE, certainly favours a diffe- 
rent concluſion v. Indeed GaLen' himſelf, 
ſpeaking of particular ſymptoms, ſuppoſes the 
Cauſus ſometimes may have its ſeat in the 
ſtomach, or liver, nay even in the * Fe 


In che courſe of the diſeaſe, though * are 
ſome ſymptoms common to inflammations of 
the liver, yet there are more, to inflammations 
of the ſtomach ; and none of, the invariable 
ſymptoms which diſtinguiſh inflammations of 

the liver from all other diſeaſes. _ 


| There is no * fixed pain in the right 
hypocondrium, with inflation and tenſion, and 
hiccup, as when the concave part of the liver 
is inflamed ; — is no evident and painful 


„ Oritur ox bile non nimis fiecn, circa yenas gue ad 
jecur ſunt.” IntroduQtio ſeu Medicus, Cap. 13. Ts 
1 Propterea hæc, in ventre ac hepate cauſi veluti ſedem ha- 
bentibus, accidunt. Verum in pulmone cauſi ſedem habenti- 
bus, hc non admodum contingunt, &c» ' 
Com. 4. Art. 4. * Lib. Hipp. de Acut. Morb. \ Viftu. 


5 enlarge 


2 
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enlargement of the fide, with acute pain in 
breathing, extending up to the neck, or top 
of the right ſhoulder, and dry cough, as when 
the convex part of the liver is inflamed.  _ - 


— — — 


* — — — 7 * — o 
v 1 3 _ 
. * 3 * or N 9 
R 


3 


be 
| 
I 4 


This fever never terminates in ſuppuration 
of the liver, as in the Hepatitis; though it muſt. 
be confeſſed it often does, in an enormous ex- 
cretion of bile, | 


Pp) 
—— > 


* 
—— —_— tw 1 — ds. OY 
REES. Op * * ca . -, "200 8 . 
5 > —_ ns . - * þ * * 
P n 


Diſſections have never diſcovered any certain 
and uniform appearance in the liver, of thoſe 
who have died of this diſeaſe.— In hot climates 
a ſound ſtate of the liver is never to be ex- 
pected, after death, whether the diſeaſe has 
been acute or chronical.— Of the latter claſs of 


diſeaſes, it is almoſt always, either the feat or 
the origin. 9 


It is unneceſſary to fill many pages with a 
long catalogue of preſcriptions and medicines, 
in the treatment of this fever, for it is com- 
priſed in a few words, and almoſt as few me- 
dicines ; and requires only care and attention 
that thoſe moments do not flip away, that the _ 
occaſion is for ever loſt, when 


r . CITES 


Bleeding, c Diapberetics; 
Purging, | Bliſters, and 
— , Bark, 

ne ought 
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ought to have been timely uſed, for the ſal- 
vation of the patient's life; and that after - 
wards they are not untimely: eee for its 

deſtruction. 4 | ' N 


lk a perſon newly arrived in the Weſt-In- 
| n has ſubjected himſelf to any of the cauſes 

which may produce this fever, previous to its 
attack, he has ſufficient warning given him, if 
he will attend to it, and time enough in ge- 
neral to cure it by anticipation. For as ſoon 
as any heavineſs, or laſſitude, or reſtleſſneſs; or 
ſtretching and yawning is perceived, he hay 
reaſon to expect that they are the harbingers 
of this tragedy; and he ſhould immediately be 
blooded, and take a doſe of ſalts, and dilute 
plentifully, and keep himſelf. quiet and cool: 
and after the operation of the ſalts, he ſhould 
take ſmall doſes of Fames's Powder, live low, 
.and drink barley-water. After the body is 
well evacuated, and cooled, it is always . 
dent to take bark. r 


In the firſt Bags of the forer, when it has | 
made a regular attack, when theſe precautions 
have not been uſed, or when they have failed, 
and the patient is no longer able to abſtain 
from his * he ſhould be kept in a large 
room, 
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room, as cool as poſſible, . covered lightly with. 
| bed-clothes, with a circulation of air admitted 
into the room, but not directly upon, or near 
the bed; and this muſt be obſerved throug· 
the whole of the diſeaſe.—** Amplo conclav i 
tenendus, quo multum et purum aërem tra- 
here poſſit; neque multis veſtimentis ſtrangu- 
landus, ſed admodum levibus tantum velandus 

eſt v.. Et per flabellum aër ignavior con- 
citetur + — | 


Bleeding muſt then be performed, and muſt 
be repeated every fix or eight hours, or when- 
ever the exacerbations come on, While the 
heat, fulneſs of pulſe, and pains continue: and 
if theſe ſymptoms be violent and obſtinate, and 
do not abate during the firſt 36 or 48 hours of 
the fever, bleeding ſhould be executed, uſque ad. 


animi deliguium. 


The blood taken away in the beginning, is 
very florid, and of the arterial blood colour; 


and the ſurface never ſuy, and 0m con- 
tracted. 


The intention of bleeding can be anſwered 
only by performing it immediately, and in the 


* CegLsvus, Curatio 7+ FO Febris, Lib. III. Cap. 7 7. 
7 8 Tetr. 2, Serm, 1, * 78. 
moſt 
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moſt extenſive manner ; which the high ſtate of 


inflammation, and the rapid progreſs of the 
diſeaſe, demand. Taking away only fix or 


eight ounces of blood, becauſe the patient may 
be faint, which is a ſymptom of the diſeaſe, is 


doing nothing towards the cure.—It is like 


| EnasiSTRATUS, giving three drops of Wine to a 
patient, juſtly ridiculed by CzLs&s . Where 


bleeding is improper, no blood ſhould be taken 
away ;—where it is proper, that quantity can- 
not relieve ;—and it is loſing time Wm can 
never be Tegained. 


Some practitioners who have not been wit- 


neſſes of the good effects of bleeding, from 


never having taken away a ſufficient quantity 


of blood, imagine that bleeding is not among 


the remedies for this diſeafe. But this diſeaſe 


truly is not among thoſe that yield to the loſs 
of a few ounces of blood: for as BorALLus ob- 
ſerves of ' the pleuriſy, peripneumony, and 
| Cauſur, « Num huic ſatis fuerit miſſio ſangui- 
nis unciarum decem aut duodecim ? non 


certe, ſed librarum vel duarum vel etiam 


: wan T<”, 


— 


+ Lib. IV. Cap. 22> | 
+ De 9 per Sanguinis Miſtonem, 


Bleeding, 
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Bleeding, it is 1 Ty _ not hs per- 
formed in any other ſtage of the diſeaſe, than 


the firſt, or inflamatory ſtage; but this has | 
been injudiciouſly done, which has given riſe 


to the notion, that a patient will en voy” 
more than two bleedings. - | 


Many practitioners have been deterred from 


bleeding their patients, from the depreſſion of 
the pulſe, and from the faintneſs which ſome- 


times accompany the very firſt onſet of this 


fever; but here the pulſe always riſes, and the 


faintneſs diſappears, as the heart is relieved 
from i its n by the loſs of blood. 


Faintneſs, and depreſſion * the pulſe here, 
are not to be conſidered like thoſe circumſtances, 
where putrefaction has commenced, or where 


there has been long and fatiguing illneſs; they 


are ſymptoms here of plethora, the reverſe of 


inanition; and bleeding is adviſed for ſuch ſyn- 
copes by two of the greateſt phyſicians the 


world has produced 1 


Hirrocrzs directs, In acutis morbis 
venam ſecabis, ſi morbus vehemens PHI; 


0 An de cur. Acut. Morb. Lib. II, Cap. 3- and 
Ann P n ws a 1 3. 
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et qui zgrotant ztatis vigore fucrint, et virium 
robot ipſis adfuerit ©.” | 


Nor is e e the e any 
reaſon for not repeating it, in the firſt ſtage of 
the fever ; for I have often cured it by bleeding 
only. GALEN aſſerts the ſame : and it has 
frequently happened in the Weſt-Indies, that 
accidental bleeding from the orifice, when a 
patient has fallen aſleep, to far greater quan- 
tities than have ever been directed to be taken 
away, has carried off the fever intirely : and 
the ſurpriſe on diſcovering a profuſion of blood 
in the bed, has been changed to joy, for the 
alteration . in the patient. 


The efforts of nature would be aftener ſucceſs- 

ful than they are, were not her powers totally 
overcome, in hot climates. Bleeding at the 
noſe, in the firſt ſtage of this fever, has ſome-. 
times removed 1t ; ond it is as certain a ſo- 
lution of this fever, as it is of the Cauſus i in 
Europe g. 


In the early part of the diſeaſe, fpontaneous 
hemorrhage. is always critical, and. ſhould 


De Acut. Morb. Vicu, Sed. 4. Art. 17. | 
+ Curatur, in principio, ſanguinis miffone.” d. 
wa Medic. Cap. 13. 
T *Si ſanguis & l fuxerit, ſolvitur affeRio. 921 
Hirroen Ar. de Acut. Morb. Victu. Sect. 4. Art. 10. 
never | 
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never be ſuppreſſed; afterwards it is ſympto- 


matical, and if not Me? this apes ſoon 
{inks en it. 


Eruptions about the lips and noſe, painful 
boils, or phlegmons on the body, which 
always ſuppurate unkindly, or an abſceſs form- 


ing, are alſo critical, and \ + eee n 
| the diſeaſe *, KOs 


. Stating, in the firſt Rage of the diele, is 
ſeldom critical; for, as SypExHAM ſays, on 4 


ſimilar occaſion, © non a previa concoctione, 
ſed a confuſo n, noxiarum motu, is 
eliceretur f. 


Whenever ſweats are critical, which may 
happen very early in the diſeaſe, if the patient 
has been well evacuated, they are accompanied 

with a ceſſation of vomiting. and a change of 
the appearance of the urine ; the ſweating then 
is to be aſſiduouſly promoted, and if preceded 


by a bleeding of the noſe, it is a N 
criſis . SS 


* 


| » "= 8 6 abſceſſus aliquis 3 faerit. 


Hierock at. de Acut. Mord, Victu, Sec. 4. Art. 11. 
t P. 254. 


t Si ſudores ſapervenerint judicttorii legitim, cum vrinis 
albis craſſiſque, et lævibus ſedimentis.“ 


Hirrockær. de Acut. Morb, Victu, Sect. 4. this 10. 
Ff 
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The ſickneſs of the ſtomach, and diſagree- 
able taſte in the mouth, indicate the quality, 
and not the quantity of the offending ſecretions. 
The vomiting is from irritation in the ſto- 
mach, and not from plenitude. Therefore vo- 
mats are never to be given, though ſtrongly 
adviſed by Towns :—no, not ſo much as warm 
water, recommended by HILLARꝝV, for fear of 
exciting and ſtirring up that terrible operation, 
which, when once begun, no art can, ſome- 
times, allay. Neither will the firſt part of that 
counſel authoriſe diſturbing the ſtomach in this 
- fever, which adviſes, - . 
Si os amarum fuerit, vomere confert, et 
alvum ſubluere ; — 


For it will be found that the nauſea and vo- 
| miting will not only remain, 


3 Velen ſi ad hæc non i 5 pur- 
gato f. 


but the ſtomach will be ſo aggravated, that no 
purgative can be retained : it will be thrown 
up the Fn it is n. and the only means 


* 3 Ar. „ de Acut. Morb. Victu, Sect. 4. Art. 6. 
+ Hirrockr. de Acut. Morb. Victu, Sect. 4. Art. 3. 


that 
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| * 


The aphoriſm, © incipientibus morbis, fi 


quid movendum fit, move,“ is no more a rea- 
ſon for giving a vomit. than a purge ; and the 
operation muſt correſpond with the nature of 
the diſeaſe. 


How often have I ſeen, 3 75 the 
effects of emetic tartar, given to remove the 
ſuppoſed cauſe. of the treacherous ſymptom of 


vomiting !—Even 1n ſlight degrees. of feyer 1 in 


the Weſt- Indies, in young plethoric ſubjects 
newly arrived, the ſtomach has been ſometimes 
deſtroyed by it. Inſtead of removing the irrj- 
tating ſickneſs in this fever, or -xciting a dia- 
phoreſis, a ſpaſm has been produced. in the 
ſtomach ; inceſſant vomiting ; inflammation 


the veſſels of the thorax and head have been 


ſtifled with blood ; and the patient 85 vomited 
away his 8 


Nature's index here is miſconceived. It is 
for aſſiſtance that ſhe makes theſe ſtruggles, 
ſhewing that the part is ſuffering deſtruction. 


It is not an indication that her oppreſſions are 


leaving her in that manner: for who ever ſaw, 
| „ or 


that can remove theſe ſymptoms, will be de- 


, 
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or ever heard of a criſis from inceffant vomit: | 
ing? 2 8 


I When a ſufficient quantity 'of blood has been 
taken away, which is never done, let the pa- 

tient's habit be what it may, while the heat, 
reiterated exacerbations, fluſhings in the face, 
thirſt, pains in the head, and burning in the 
eyes, eee next ſtep i 15 to evacuate the 


0 contents of the bowels, and turn the humour 
e downwards. | 7 ? | 


. ancients were afraid of purging in acute 
F ; from which general principle, and 

the old maxim, that concoctei but not crude 
- bumqurs are to be evacuated,” many fatal miſ. 


takes have ae in | phyſic. 


ares adviſes the DT to be puren 
(wich boiled aſs's milk) in a cauſus where the 
bitterneſs in the mouth continues ; and TrAL- 
LIAN recommends the cure to be begun with 
purging where the fever ariſes from bile,— 
with theſe reſtrictions ; that the matter is ready 
for expulſion, and the attack of the fever not 
violent. He ſays, he has known purging fuc- 
ceſsful in acute fevers ; but that care and cir- 
cumſpection are neceſſary in this practice — 
and that plentiful bleeding only, is a more 
\ 4 - ſale. X 
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fafe and efficacious remedy, with a cooling an and | 
diluting En 


This fever is generally preceded and accom- 
panied by coſtiveneſs; from which, and the 
inceffant vomiting, ending m blood, it ſeems 
as if the cœliac artery acted the part by the 
conſtitution, here, on the ſtomach, that the 
meſenteric arteries do on the inteſtines, in a 
. | 


But if large and peel viecditinh ant 
the firſt two days, ſhould not remove the thirſt, 
pains, fluthings, and heat in the eyes, and the 
ſtate of the ſtomach ſhould be ſuch as to reject 
every thing that is taken, fo that there is no 
chance of procuring evacuation by ſtool, the 
patient ſhould have repeated purgative glyſters, 

and be put into a —_— bath, 


Lavandi funt qui ferbidu et ei 
febri laborant, in domo potiſſimum, ubr ſo- 
lium habeatur tepente aqua plenum, ut totum 
885 corpus undiquaque ab aqua operiatur *,” 


The bath ſhould be compoſed. of a weak 
decoction of chamomile flowers, in which a 


24 _ * TRALLIANUS, de Caaſ. 
6/75 Ff3 * little 
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little nitre may be diſſolved, and ſome vo 


This will ** remove every ſymptom at 
once ; and diſpoſe the patient to a diaphore · 

ſis, which: muſt be promoted until a ſufficient 
quantity of ſome . purgative medicine can be 

taken, ſo as to make an effectual een 
downwards. 


Ĩbere is ſeldom a neceſſity to repeat the 

bath, as the ſtrictures and tenſion generally 
yield on the firſt immerſion. The patient 
ſhould not remain long in the bath, nor ſhould 
it be deferred until late in the diſeaſe, for it 
can be of no uſe when the ſtomach is de - 
ſtroyed. 5 agus 


To aſſuage the vehemence of the thirſt at · 
tending a cauſus, it was the cuſtom of the an- 
eients to give the juice of cooling vegetables, 
and fruits, and large draughts of cold water, 
and acidulated drinks; and to apply cold, 
herbaceous, and acid cataplaſms to the ſto- 
mach ; and after GALEN, even to * * mn 
tient into a cold bath, ä | 


Qui citra tumorem aliquem inflammatum, 
aut CIOs: #grotant, ubi concoctionn 
| ſigna 
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ſigna apparuerint in urinis. Quod ſiquis juve- 
nis fit carnoſus, tempore æſtatis, et conſtitu- 
tione calida ac ſicca, febre in vigore exiſtente, 
et concoctione in urinis apparente citra viſceris 
alicujus inflammationem, et in lavacrum frigi- 
dz. natatorium ſeipſum injiciat, atque natet, 
ſudores utique commoverit; ſi vero etiam ad 
frigidæ balneum aſſuetus fuerit, valde confi- 
dente hoc auxilio utatur. Quibuſdam enim 
ſtatim venter bilioſa egeſſit *, | 


The bold and deciſive. practice of Paul. 
A 61NETA in the cauſus, conveys an adequate 
idea that the ancients thought this .was a diſ- 
_ eaſe to be extinguiſhed at once: but if the means 
he purſued were equal to that intent, in the 
European, it is not in the 1 cauſus, 
without bleeding, 


«© Ex duobus alterum fieri neceſſe eſt, ſi ar- 
dens febris perfectè ſolvi debet, aut ut bilioſi 
humores excernantur, aut extinguantur. Ex- 
cernuntur igitur per ſudores, aut vomitum, 
aut infernam alvum. Extinguuntur per frigi- 
dz potum, per quem. N08 omnes ardentes fe- 
bres curavimus .“ 


7 


| © a GaLEno, Tetr, 2, Serm. I. Cap, 78. | 
+ De * Medica, Lib. II. Cap. 30. 
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GAlLxx, from whom P. Acinerta has taken 
this doctrine, cured all his patients, after the 
firft ſtage of the diſeaſe, with cold water; and 
goes ſo far as to ſay, he never loſt one, where 
ee was ee in a nee manner *. 


15 


But in Svingi cold v water in the cauſus, none 
of the ancients, except CxIsus, has obſerved 
ſufficient practical preciſion. TRALLIAN fays, 
he gave it only in the true cauſus, but not in 
the ſpurious cauſus. Ax rius ſays, cold applica- 
tions, and cold things, ſhould not be uſed but 
in the height of the exacerbations, leſt they 
ſhould act as repellents, and ſhut up the in- 
ward heat ; and that when any doubt remains 


concerning uſing cold water, at firſt, the chill 
ſhould be taken off, 


Cxlsus, with his uſual accuracy, ſays, cold 
water ſhould not be given before the fourth 
day, when the fever is at its height; then it 
| ſhould be drank in great quantities, to cool the 


ftomach and prœcordia, and to procure a vo- 
miting, where it is neceſlary ; after which, the 


patient is to be well covered, chat he may fleep, ? 


Com, 4. in lib. Hirr. de Acut. Mord Via, Sea. 4 
Art. 12. 


by 
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by which-means a profuſe ſweat will be raiſed, 
which, he fays, is an immediate relief. But it 
is not to be given unleſs there be great thirſt, 
and heat, and never when there are any pains 
or ſwelling about the prœcordia, or any com- 


plaint in the lungs, or fauces, or an ulcer, or 
faintneſs, or diarrhea, or cough *. at 


Giving very large draughts of cold water in 
the cauſus, to procure vomiting or «fweating, 
after the manner of the ancients, is ſtill pracs 
tiſed in Italy, as I have often feen, where this 
fever is a common attendant on the heat of 
ſummer. But they wait before they give it, 
until nature has in ſome meaſure conquered the 
diſeaſe. ErasTvs ſays, this was the practice in 
his time, - 


If ab water be uſed in our endemial cauſus, 
all the reſtrictions of CELsus and AErrus are 
neceſſary to be obſerved. But the misfortune 
here is, that cold water is improper in the be- 
ginning of the diſeaſe, and our cauſus is too 
rapid in its termination, to admit of any de- 

lay, or interval that is not filled up with me- 
dicine. Cold water cannot be given at the 
ſame time the patient is under the operation of 
cathartics; and from the firſt moment we the 


* Lib. III. Cap. 7. 
diſeaſe 
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diſeaſe to the laſt, cathartics muſt be frequently 
adminiſtered. Our cauſus does not give us 


time to ſolace patients with grateful things; 
and to uſe cold water as an evacuant, would be 
riſking the loſs of time for an inſufficient, or a 


doubtful remedy ; as we muſt not look forward 
to a fourteen. days termination. 


The ſame objections operate againſt acids 
and fruits; and though lemonade, oranges, 
water-melons, and granadillos, are extremely 
cooling and grateful, they interfere with ope- 
ration of purgatives, diſorder the ſtomach, 


-when uſed at the ſame time, and cauſe them 


to be r ejected, 


Vitriolic acid ſhould never be given; all 
acids are aſtringent, but this is particularly ſo: 
they contract the fibres of the ſtomach, and 
prevent purgatives from paſſing onwards 


through the inteſtines, Beſides, they. deſtroy 


the effect of neutral ſaline purgative medicines. 
Lemon-juice and ſalt of wermwood, given in 
an efferveſcent ſtate, is a proper auxiliary and 
febrifuge. But the acid and alkaline' ſhould be 
duly proportioned to the exact point of neu- 
trality, and ſufficiently diluted with water. 


1 
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Soft, ſmooth drinks, free from any ſtimu- 
lating tendency, ſuch as barley-water, always 
anſwer beſt for common drink, and are no os 
Een in the . of W off; 

Glyſters are to be equity given in we be⸗ 
ginning of the diſeaſe, particularly where the 
patient is coſtive, and to precede the uſe of ca- 
thartics, and aſſiſt their e 


The purging medicine to be ſedi the yel- 
low fever is the Tartarum Vitriolatum Chryftak 
liſatum or Sal Polychreſtus, diſſolved in equal 
parts of ſimple Cinnamon and common Mater; or 
in ſimple Cinnamon water alone. It muſt be 
given in ſmall doſes, every hour, until it 
operates; and the patient is to dilute co- 
piouſly while it operates, with very weak 
chicken-broth. The quantity of the ſalt is four 


drams, to fix or eight ounces of water (as 
much as the water will diſſolve) ; and the doſe 


of it may be two table ſpoonfuls. In defect of 


this medicine, ſoluble tartar, or ſal catharticus 


amarus, or manna and cream of tartar, muſt 


de uſed. But let me caution practitioners 
againſt adding emetic tartar, in order to quick - 


en the operation of theſe medicines; which, 
how- 
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however uſeful it may often be 1 in RO 2 | 
eaſes, obs fatal in RIG | 


* 


Purging cally — the fuppreſion 


of the fever, and:carries off the vomiting ; but 
it muſt be continued while the ſtools remain 


bilious, or feetid ; otherwiſe the fever will (ve, 
and _ tens return. 


In oaks the fowen ill continues, the ſtomach 
ſettled, and the bowels well evacuated, recourſe 
muſt be had to ſudorifics. — Repeated doſes 
of James Powder, efferveſcent draughts, and 


E plentifully diluting with barley- water, or denn 


or mint dea, * ſoon remove * 


10 Ammon A procured, bark, in 
ſubſtance, is immediately to be given, and re- 
peated every hour, in dram doſes, if the ſto. 
mach will bear it, until twelve drams have 
been taken; which is generally a ſufficient ſe, 
eurity againſt the progreſs of the diſeaſe, But 
it muſt ſtill be continued, at longer intervals, 
for many days ; interpoſing mild cathartics, 


ſuch as an infuſion of rhubarb and tamarinds, 


with, or without, a ſmall quantity of ſal poly- 
chreſt, or by keeping the body from a W 
"owe by glyſters, 


Hip- 
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| Hiryocnarzs, who ſeldom fuppreſſed diſ- 
eaſes, or took them intirely out of the hands 
of nature, in the manner P. /Eomera. treated 


the cauſus, apprehended a relapfe, or ſort 


troubleſome complaint after a diſeaſe, where 
all the circumſtances had not appeared, which 


were ſuppoſed men to conſtitute. e 
cri. 


11 


He ſays, of what Gar xx calls the; genuine cuu- 
ſus *, that unleſs a folution happen by bleeding 
from the noſe, or by ſweats, with white 
thick fedimentitious urine, or by an abſceſs, 
a relapfe will follow or pains in the back, 
or legs, with thick expectoration, if the pa- 
tient recover: and that in the ſpurious oauſus +, 
which is attended with a coldneſs of the extre- 
mities, but not with a black tongue, a cxiſis never 
happens without ſome of theſe, or other de- 
terminate \ymptoms, having firſt taken e 


3 Rariſſi mum eſt per abſceſſum * 3 1 
Garten. Com. 4. in lib. H+ee. de Acut. Morb. Vict. Art. Its 
+ Solvantur per abſceſſus magis, quam pere excterionies, _= 
ex pituita putreſcente oritmtur febres. 
Gate, Com. 4. in lib. Hipe. de Acut. Morb. Via. Beech 
} Cauſus hic, niſi fanguis & naribus Huxerit, aut circa 
collum abſceſſus, aut erurum dolor oboriatur, et æger ſputa 


craſſa expuerit (hæc autem ſuppreſſa alvo contingunt) aut 


coxam dolor, aut pudendi livor, non judicatur. Teſticulus 
. intenſus, judicaterius exiſtit. Kt 2 = 
: De Acut. Morb. Victu, Sect 4. Art. 15. 
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But the ancients had not the Peruvian bark, 
which, if good, and given in a proper quan» 
tity during a fair intermiſſion, though none of 

their critical ſymptoms ſhall have happened, 
modern practitioners conſider their patient in 


perfect ſecurity. 


In the ſecond ſtage, or 1 of this fe- 
ver, which I believe will ſeldom happen where 

the preceding directions have been faithfully 
-purſued ; we muſt draw a diſtinct line or boun- 
dary, in the very beginning of it, and put a 
final period to bleeding. In this alarming 
ſtate, all the ſkill and power of phyſic muſt be 
ſummoned up, and quickly too, to oppoſe the 
various breaches which the diſeaſe is now ma- 
king, for the entrance of death. | 
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The ſtrength now begins to fail; the pulſe is 
ſinking; the ſuffuſion of yellow neſs is perceived 
in the eyes, neck and breaſt; the vomiting in- 
ceſſant, and the ſtomach rejects every thing 
that is ſwallowed. A coldneſs here, not ſuc- 
ceeded by ſweat, or bilious ee is al- 
moſt a certain mortal ſymptom. 
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In this ſtate nothing but purging can re- 


move the vomiting, and ſave the patient's life. 
| Here 
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Here the corruption of the humours begins, 
and the ſtools are acrid, corroſive, and feetid 


to an NECES * en 


The . here is, that the ſtomach 
retaining nothing, without great difficulty, op- 
poſes all our attempts. The tartarum vitriola- 
tum, or ſal polychreſt, is a nauſeous medicine; 
but there is no other proper medicine of which 
a ſmall quantity will purge ; which is the ob- 
jection againſt tamarinds, cream of tartar, and 
manna. Nor is there any other, that I have 
ever found, equally cooling and attenuating. It 
muſt be given; and though part of it will be 
returned, yet ſome of it will remain ; and by 
repeating a very ſmall quantity every hour, 
ſtools will in time be procured, and generally 
urine, plentifully. If the patient have five or 
ſix ſtools, the vomiting will ceaſe. He muſt 
dilute with weak chicken-broth. 


Glyſters may aſſiſt, with warm fomentations 
frequently applied to the region of the præcor- 
dia, which ſometimes bring out a crop of acrid 
eruptions about the pit of the ſtomach, on 
which the vomiting generally ceaſes; but in 
caſe theſe attempts fail, the patient ſhould be 
but into a tepid bath, and have a bliſter ap- 
plied to his back, or to the inſide of his thighs, 


Or, 
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or, what is more effectual, to the region of the 

ſtomach; and a diaphoretic treatment ſhould be 
2 > adopted, with James s Powder, in order to relieve 
the internal irritation by revulſion, and enable 
' the ſtomach to bear purgatives, whieh alone can 
carry off the offending humours, and remove 

that perverſion, as it were, of the periſtaltic 
motion, which is the ungovernable circum. 

ſtance, and by its continuance, the moſt cer- 

W mortal ſymptom of this fever. 
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It is in vain to think = bark, and e 
though the approach of ſphacelation be evident. 
It is in vain to harraſs the miſerable patient with 
vitriolic acid, and a multitude of nauſeous and 
tormenting drugs. If ſtools can be procured, 
and the bowels kept conſtantly looſe, ſo that the 
acrid and putrid colluvies are carried off, as 
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| faſt as they are ſecreted from the diſeaſed maſs, 
: that the ſtomach may be preſerved, and 
"y able to retain bark, the diſeaſe ” be con- 
N _quered: if not, the patient will. 

? | As to what is called fever, there is Ant; 
I} after the firſt ſtage of the diſeaſe, which deferves 
1 that name. Therefore, after the firſt ſtage, 
1 dark is always to be given, when the ſto- 
wr mach will bear it. The worſt evil that 
4 generally attends giving bark here a little 
| too. early, is oppreſſion and load at the ſto- 
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mach; which if glyſters do not remove, the 
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purgative ſolution, or a watery infuſion of 


rhubarb, will; or the uniting ſome Fe 
medicine with the bark. 


Sometimes, ſoon PE firſt attack of the 
fever, an abatement of every ſymptom is ob- 
tained ; and thoſe who are not well acquainted 
with the pulſe, and what extenfive evacu- 
ations this fever demands, conclude that a re- 
miſſion, or an intermiſſion, or a ſolution of 
the fever, is decided. But when this happens 


before the third day, a ſtrict attention to the 


pulſe and the excretions, will diſcover the de- 
ception ; and ſhew, by their diſagreement 


with thoſe ſymptoms which appear favourable, 


that they appear ſo without a proper N | 


and cannot be laſting. 


They who unfortunately make any dependance 
here, deſiſt from farther evacuations, and pro- 


ceed to giving bark, and cordial nouriſhment. 


Every perſon about the patient is filled with flat- 
tering hopes of his recovery. But the evacuations 
have been diſcontinued too ſoon, and have not 
been ſufficient to extinguiſh intirely the inflam- 
matory diſpoſition of the diſeaſe ;—which now 


aggravated, breaks. out, and rages with re- 
4 doubled violence, and hurries the patient into 
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the ſecond ſtage of the diſeaſe, and then Toon 


out of the world. 


This circumſtance of the endemial cauſus, I 
believe, has never been noticed before. They 
who have miſtaken the Bilious Remitient, for 
the cauſus, conſequently ſpeak of remiſſions, 
which do not happen i in veg fever. 


Some of the ancients july referred all con- 
tinued fevers, to ſome ſpecies of. intermittent. 


Arrius ſays, a cauſus which exacerbates 
every day, is a ſpecies of quotidian; that which 
exacerbates every other day, of a: tertian, &c. 
and the difference only 1 is, that the cauſus never 
comes on with rigor, nor intermits: but 
when it exacerbates every other day, there is 
diminution of fever, like a remiſſion *. 


Theſe remarks are of infinite importance in 
hot climates, and if rightly underſtood, point 


out the different times for evacuations, or for 


uſing ſtimulants and bliſters to advantage, and 
for making exertions for intermiſſions, where 


ſpontaneous criſes are not to be f and 


A N 2. . Serm. 1, Cap. 77. N 
though 
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though what CxLsvs obſerves in fevers , often 
happens in hot climates, that the acceſſions 
are ſo confounded, that neither their coming 
on, nor their duration, can be correctly aſcer- 
tained, yet it ſeldoms happens in- continued 
fevers, that one, and oftener two exacerba- 
tions, are not perceived within the nycthe- 
meron. 


Great caution is to be obſerved, when the 


yellowneſs which is critical, diſcovered in the 


eyes, on the third and fourth day, and a general 


ſuffuſion over the whole body, that the ſame 
treatment is not purſued, which is neceſlary, 


where that appearance 1s ſymptomatical. 


vet! do not ſee how Towns could ſay, that, 
« the regular criſis of this fever generally diſ- 
covers itſelf by a ſuffuſion of bile all over the 
furface of the whole body about the third 
day .“ Nor why HiLLaxy ſhould ſay, this 
total yellowneſs is ſo far .from being an en- 


couraging prognoſtic, that it moſt commonly, 


on the contrary, proves a mortal ſymptom 3.“ 


0 ppoſite as Web two opinions are, they are 


* Lib. III. c 3. 
+ Page 23. 
1 Page 149. 
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neither ri ight, as they ſtand thus unqualified, | 
for truth lies between them. 


A yellow ſuffuſion may be either critical, or 
ſymptomatical. Critical, as Towns ſuppoſes, 
but it muſt be when there is a tranquil ceſſation, 
without languor, of all the other ſymptoms, 
with warm perſpiration :—and ſymptomatical, 
as HIiLLaxy ſuppoſes, when accompanied with 
laſſitude, nauſea, or vomiting, colliquative | 
ſweats, and ſunk pulte. . 


The caſe in my BY ſtands exactly thus, 
notwithſtanding HiLLary's idea that the yel- 
lowneſs cannot be critical, ſhould it appear 
before the eighth or ninth day. Perhaps HII- 
- LARY had in contemplation what has been often 

quoted, and very properly, in CPE cli- 

mates, as a general axiom Wy | 


3 Bt muſt often have had oppor- 
tunities, which perhaps he had forgotten, to 
know, that his contradiction of T oe was 
i-founded. 


Great diſputes have ariſen in this part of the 
diſeaſe, concerning the application of bliſters. 


* Quibus per febres ante ſeptimum diem . 3 
untur, el HirrocxAr. Aphor. 62, Sett, 4- 


TowNR 
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Towxx is ſtrenuous in opinion for them; and 
HILLARY as ſtrenuous againſt them, 


Towne ſays, © Bliſters are alſo of great mo- 
ment and efficacy at this juncture, and are 
therefore not to be forborne any longer. The 
dile being now afloat, is to be diſcharged by 
every out- let, ua data porta ruit. It is almoſt 
incredible what large quantities of this; juice 
may be evacuated by the external uſe of Can- 
tharides: for their ſalts entering now, and 
mixing with the maſs, of blood, diſſolve and 
attenuate the viſcid particles, prevent the 
growing lentor, and by their cauſtic quality, 
open the mouths of the veſſels for their ex- 
pulſion. Another great benefit we gain from 
bliſters, is the tendency they have to the blad- 
der, by which means another plentiful diſ- 
charge of the redundant bile is obtained; for 

by the precipitating, if I may uſe the expreſ- [Vs 
ſion, thoſe particles to the urinary organs, they 
throw off abundance of them by that ſecre- 
tion, I can affirm from experience, that when 
they have been applied before it is too late, a 
coma, the deadly ſymptom of Wy e 
has very rarely enſued*.” | 


Page 26. 


"oy 33 HiLLARY . 


1 
| | 
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HILL ARꝝV obſerves that the unreaſonable fond- 
neſs which people in Barbadoes have for bliſters, 
gave him too often an opportunity of ſeeing their 
bad effects, eſpecially in this feyer. He ſays, 


„I have obſerved that the coma, tremors, ſub- 


ſultus tendinum, the coldneſs of the extreme 


parts, and the low pulſe (though this ſome- 
times has been rendered a little quicker, but not 


more full), have not only not been relieved by 
their application, but have been increaſed 
thereby, and the hæmorrhage which uſually 
attends the fever. has been haſtened on, or if 
come on before, it has been increaſed on their 


application; and I have ſeen a veſicatory 


which I ordered to be taken off, as I ufually do 
as ſoon as I come, in this fever, that the part 
where it was laid was turned black, and perfectly 


ſphacelated, and if the ſpine, and ends of the 


ribs had not hindered, a large ſquare paſſage 
into the thorax would have been opened, if 
the patient had lived a few hours after i it ; . but 
he died two hours after I came: and the re- 


flection, that I have neyer ordered any veſica- 


tories to he applied in this fever, and have 
always ſtrictly forbidden their application in it, 
I mult ſay, gives me great ſatisfaction “.“ | 


Page 170. 
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It is hardly poſſible : to conceive how theſe 
opinions, like the former, ſo directly oppo- 
ſite, and yet both ſo ſyſtematically erroneous, 

ſhould eave eſcaped two men Who had many 
opportunities of deciding with more preciſion 
on the effects of bliſter. But falſe theory per- 
ſuaded one; and falſe theory. deterred the 
och er 1 Here 


If bliſters had that effect on the body which 
either of theſe phyſicians aſſert, they would 
certainly be improper in this fever. Their 
« falts entering and mixing with the maſs of 
blood, and diſſolving and attenuating its viſ- 
cid particles, would be a bad argument for 
uſing them in this ſtate of the fever; nor would 
the quantity of bile evacuated by them, be of 
much ſignification, if there were no better 
reaſons. Neither do they © cauſe the part on 
which they are laid to ſphacelate and turn 
black, and open paſſages into the thorax,” 
which HitLary ought to have known, was 
only an index of the general mortified condi- 
tion of the patient's whole body, pointing di- 
rectly to death; which bliſters could Rare. 
retard, nor accelerate. — 


8 g 4 | People' 
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People in the Weſt-Indies are, as HiLLazy 
obſerves, remarkably fond of applying bliſters b 
in every diſorder. 


Bliſters are found to be a ſafe and powerful 
remedy. Natives, and long reſidents in the 
Weſt - Indies, are ſeldom diſturbed by inflamma- 

tory diſeaſes; and bliſters can ſcarcely ever be 
applied amiſs. They form a drain for the acrid 
-* ſerum of the blood, and give a ſtimulus to the 
languid veſſels, which often keep up diſorders 

frorn debility, obſtruction, and irritability. 


. oF bleeding, purging, baths, and diaphore- 
tics, do not remove the fever in its firſt ſtage ;— 


If purging, baths, diaphoretics, and bliſters 
do not remove it in the ſecond ge 3 5 


. 1 the vomiting cannot be fuppreſd, and 
bark retained : — 


I be laſt lage of the diſeaſe appears with its 
direful vomiting; which at firſt has generally 
the appearances of the grounds of coffee; then 
that of a ſlate colour; and then dark, thick, 

and grumous. The interior ſurfaces of the 
body are all oozing out blood into their cavi- 


| ties.—Every excretion is corrupted blood. 
. I have 
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I have ſeen people recover after the vomit- 
ing has reſembled coffee-grounds, when any 
purgative medicine united with a decoction of 
bark, coùld be made to paſs downwards, that 
the unnatural actions of the ſtomach were reſ- 
pited ; and the ſtate of that organ, and the 
bowels, ſo relieved, that bark could be taken 
with any effect, from the power of the inter- 
nal abſorbents being reſtored, which had been 
ſubyerted by inceſſant vomiting. For in this 
ſtate of the vomiting, the rupture of the in- 
terior veſſels is only partial, and the demolition 
of the ſtomach and inteſtinal tube only com- 
mencing; and though the proſpect is very 
gloomy, there are ſtill ſome rays of hope. 


But when this ſtate has continued for many 
hours, and the internal hæmorrhage becomes 
general, the ſtomach and bowels have loſt all 
power of reſtricting the blood-veſſels ; the bond 
of union between the ſolids and. fluids, is diſ- 
ſolved, and the vital principle is too much 
ſunk ever to be raiſed. Then black gangre- 
nous, mortified blood, is diſcharged upwards 
and downwards, and there are no hopes of 
life *. 


* Quibus per morbos acu tos __ atra, aut 


velut ſanguis niger ſabierit, ii poſtridie moriuntur,” 
HipPocRAT. * 23. Sect. 4. 


The 
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The PN ee of bark and vinegar in 
baths, fomentations and cataplaſms ; | ſina- 
piſms and acrid cataplaſms to the feet; cam- 
phire, ſnake- root, and cordial antiſeptics, 
have been fometimes of ſervice, even here, as 
many practitioners have ſaid: and therefore, 
though I am of a different opinion, they ſhould 
not be omitted. 


1 ſhould not have thought it neceſſary to 
mention even the name of Opium in this fever, 
had not HiLLazy adviſed it, and others raſhly 
followed his advice in giving it, to check the 
vomiting in the * of the diſeaſe. 


In a fever fo highly inflammatory, with the 
| ſtomach in a conſtant ſtate of inflammation, 
and the contents of the whole alimentary canal 
ſo hot, and acrid, it muſt be, what I believe it 
often has been, N fatal medicine. 


TRrALLIAN is of opinion, where there is great 
watchfulneſs in the cauſus, that opiates ſhould 
be given; © quippe ſomnum inducunt, et fe- 
brium vehementiam ardoremque obtundunt;“ 
but our cauſus admits of no ſuch remedy, as an 
anti-emetic, and ſoporifics are injurious. 


In 
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In regard to regimen, during the firſt three 
or four days, —thin, ſoft, cooling drinks, 
emulſions, and chicken broth, beſides the me- 
dicines, will be as much as the ſtomach can 
ſuſtain, even were any thing elſe neceſſary. 
After the criſis, or after the firſt ſtage of the 
diſeaſe, panada, gruel, and ſago are the moſt 
proper articles for nouriſhment ; ; with the ad- 
dition of a ſpoonful of Madeira wine, where i 
the patient is weak, languid, and exhauſted. 
Wine cheriſhes the ſtomach, and acts as à cor- 
dial, mixed with theſe nouriſhments ; ; but if it 
be given any other Way, it. affects the head, 
and heats the patient. Wine, where it is ne- 
ceſſary, ſhould be uſed 1 in L408 ſame manner in 
all fevers. 


The laſt patient I ſaw, in the laſt ſtage of 
the yellow fever, was captain Mawbood of the 
85th regiment, at Port Royal, in Jamaica, on 
the 24th of September, 1780. It was on the 
fourth day of his 1lIneſs ; he had been in the 
iſland ſeven weeks. 


I artived at the lodgings of this much- eſ- 
teemed young man, about four hours before 
his death. When I-entered the room, he was 

vomitinz a lineT, muddy cruor, and was 


bleed- 


5 
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bleeding at the noſe. A bloody ichor was 
oozing from the corners of his eyes, and from 
his mouth and gums. His face was beſmeared 
with blood, and with the dulneſs of his eyes, 
it preſented a molt diſtreſſing contraſt to his na- 
tural viſage. His abdomen was ſwelled, and 
inflated prodigioufly. His body was all over 
of a deep yellow, interſperſed with livid ſpots. 
His hands and feet were of a livid hue. Every 
part of him was cold, excepting about his 
heart. He had a deep, ſtrong hiccup, but 
neither delirram nor coma ; and was, at my 
firſt ſeeing him, as I thought, in his perfect 
ſenſes. He looked at the changed appearance 
of his ſkin, and expreſſed, though he could 
not fpeak, by his ſad countenance, that he 
knew life was ſoon to yield up her citadel, 
now abandoning the reſt of his body. Ex- 
hauſted with vomiting, he at laſt was ſuffo- 
cated with the blood he was ann to 


bring up, and . 


— 


ON 


and arm himſelf with a certain portion of pyr- 
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HETHER the exceſs of credulity, or 

downright inhdelity, be moſt deroga- 
tory from ſcience, is a queſtion in phylic, 
difficult, I believe, for medical caſuiſts _ 
ſelves to determine. 
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rhoniſm upon moſt occaſions :—and particu- 
larly in applying the theory and doctrines of 
thofe who have furniſhed the world with hif. 
tories of ee affections. Sic verit falſa 


remiſcent. 


The Greek ER have diſtinguiſhed ge- 
7 neral, or univerſal rigid ſpaſm (Trac pos, Con- 
vulſio, Contractio, Diſtentio Nervorum) in which 
the muſcles of the neck were affected, by the 
name of reraveg; which was ſubdivided, ac- 
cording to the parts farther affected, into 
eri ho rorog, and £uWpooboroves. GALEN every 
where makes the ſame diſtinction *. 


v4 314 | 

When the neck, body, arms, and legs were 
ſtraight, rigid, and inflexible, with the mouth 
. that ſtate was called a Teranos. 


When the neck and thorax were thruſt for- 
ward, and the body curved and bent backward, 
With the hands clinched, and the arms and 
legs rigid, contracted, and drawn backward, 
that was called an Opiſtbotonos. 


When the head was bowed forward, and the 
chin fixed to the ſternum, - with the thorax de- 


R '* Iatrod ſuctio ſeu Medicus, Cap. 13. 5 | 
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preſſed, the ſpine of the neck and thorax gib- 
bous, the hips turned outward, the handy 
clinched, and the legs extended, that was aac 
an Emproſthotonos. 


The general name, however, was 7 etanos; 
which CRLsus calls Rigor Nervorum *, and ſub- 
divides it according to the Greeks +. We have 
adopted the word Tetanus from the Latin 


writers, in our language, but more n 
that of the Locked-Faw. 8 


All nations have preſerved the ancient di- 
viſion of the Tetanus into three ſpecies ; which 
have been handed down from generation to 
generation, and admitted into the rank of diſ- 
eaſes, without any examination, or ſuſpicion 
that the oe was Nene | 


Notwithſtanding theſe diviſions; deſert 
of three diſtin& ſpecies of original ſpaſm; I 
think, ſuppoſing the three affections really ex- 
iſted, that they ought not to be confidered as 
ſeparate. ſpecies, but as GAGE degrees of uni- 


cc: ci. niet! 


| + Modo caput  ſcapulis; modo mentum beds rdnegin 
ma rectam & immobilem Cervieem intendit. Lib. + 


Cap. 3. 


verſal 
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verſal ſpaſm, or Tetanus ;—the extreme de- 
gree of which conſtitutes the Opithotonus. 


HiLLAzy reverſes the fact, when he ſays, 
the tetany may be eſteemed only a greater 
and more univerſal extended degree of the 
* | 


There can be no ſuch thing as what SYLv1vs 
calls convulfio ſemi-univerſalis, to which he at- 
tributes the opiſthotonus, and emproſtho- 
tonus ®, 1 


There are partial ſpaſms, and cramps, every 
perſon knows ; and particular muſcles may be 
affected, as in the Spaſmus Cynicus, Tortura, 

Riſus Sardonicus, Triſmus, and Strabiſmus. 


Hyſterical people are ſubject to ſpaſms in 
every muſcle of the body. The mouth, as in 
the locked- jaw, is often affected; deglutition 
impeded; and a variety of fixed poſitions, and 
involuntary actions, are produced, whoſe de- 
ſexiptions are infinite. 


W1LL1s inſtances a curious caſe, in which 
Every part of a woman's body was convulſed, 


® Prax. Med. Lib. II. Cap. 3. 
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or rendered Riff and rigid, by turns. Some- 


times her head was turned to the right fide, 
then to the left, then backward, as in the opiſ- 
thotonus, then forward, as in the emproſtho- 
tonus. She Was always relieved by the fumes 
of tobacco, blown up her noſtrils; but the 
ſpaſms always returned in ſome place or other, 
ſoon after that remedy was defiſted from *. 
This is ſomething like what Lind relates to 
have happened, in a caſe which he calls an 
Opiſibotonus, at Haflar hoſpital. He fays, 
it was remarkable, that an application of 
opium and camphire to the feet, inſtantly re- 


moved the ſpaſm ; which, upon taking off the 


application, immediately returned, with ats 
former violence. An effect which was ſeveral 
times produced by the repeated application of 
theſe medieines f.“ 


Such a ſimple affection, or partial gang 
of the muſcles of the neck, was the caſe of a 
patient mentioned by ForxrzsTus, which he 
calls an Emprofthotonus ;—for he ſays the wo- 


man „came to him'' for advice: and as he 


gave her only an inſignificant ointment, to ap- 


ply to the parts, and ſays the caſe did not 


* De Motu Muſculari. + Page 128. 
H h prove 
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prove fatal, it could not be a very ſerious Wy 
order. 


1 believe” there is no tber Emprofibotonus 
chan theſe kinds of partial nervous affections; 
and what has been defined as ſuch, as a ge- 
neral muſcular ſpaſmodic diſeaſe, in my opi- 
nion, never had exiſtence ; for of nearly an 
hundred people that I have ſeen periſh by the 
Tetanus, from wounds and accidents in the 
Weſt-Indies, I never-faw any thing like what 

is called an Emproſthotonus. I have alſo} in- 
quired among the oldeſt practitioners there, 
and no one ever ſaw it. Nor do I believe that 
any practical writer of reputation pretends to 
have ſeen it. I obſerved, though I did not 
mention it in the firſt edition of this book, that 
'Lind ſays, in a long courſe of practice in'Eng- - 
land, he has ſeen the Emprofthotonus ; and1 
have been told that a decided caſe of it, has 
come within the knowledge of another perſon}. - 
Should my infidelity remain, it extends not to 
impeach the veracity of any man. I know, as 
I am the only perſon who has expunged the 
name of Emprofthotonus from the noſological 
ee that neither my authority. nor 


8 Lib. X. Obſ. 113. I Page 281. 
Critical Review, for February 1788: 
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to diſprove the exiſtence of the diſeaſe, were it 
poſſible it could exiſt, according to the laws of 


phyſiology. — That it cannot, I will demon- 


ſtrate + . 5 


It is 8 that ETMULLER ſhould inſiſt i 


that HirrockArEs means the Emproſtbotonus *, 


in the 35th Aphoriſm of the 4th Section, where 


what I have alrendy ſaid, would be ſufficient - 


he ſays, In a fever where there is a ſudden 


perverſion of the neck, with difficulty of ſwal- 
lowing, without any tumor, it is fatal.” 


t 


Others inſiſt that the Emproſfthotomur . i is 
meant where HieeocraTts ſpeaks of Tetani 
about the loins +; but that cannot be, becauſe 
HieeocraTEs ſays, thoſe convulſions-proceed- = 
ing from atrabilarious humours, cauſing ob- 


ſtruct ions, are cured. by bleeding. Nor does 


the ſubſequent paſſage N that to ADE Fo 
meaning there + 


He ſays, in one place, that there are two or 


three ſorts of Terani $, but he deſcribes 198 


* = Spirit. Animal. Vitioſo Moto, Cap. 9. 9 df 


* 


+ Terævo de e uog. Lib. de Ane, e Vit, 


Seck. 4. Art. 73. 


t Oxorery de azo Twy_TEvorrwy c Sd eee, | 


ra, &c. Ibid. Sect. 4. Art. 74+ | 
9 Tera Ivo 7 vpe. Lib. de Dieb. Judicat. Cap. 3 
Hh2 the 
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the Tetanus and Opiſthotonus; and in another 
place he ſays, that there are three ſorts of 
Tetani *, but here he is more explicit; and 
after deſcribing the Tetanus and Oprifthotonus, 
he fays the other Tetanus + is leſs fatal than 
the former ; and that in this, the whole body 
is convulſed, but that it ſometimes affe&ts only 
ſome particular part; and that the patient 
walks about at firſt, then takes to his bed; and 
when the pains and ſpaſms abate, he rifes, and 
perhaps walks up and down for a few days; 
and 1s afterwards attacked with the ſame pains, 
and alſo with a difficulty in ſwallowing his 
food;” and perhaps ſuffocation. But the me. 
thods uſed in the other Tetani, and a glyſter of 


cremor of boiled ptiſan and honey, Toy 
cure this diſeaſe. 


It! is ec to give a minute detall of the 
ſymptoms of the Tetanus; the direful train of 
evils already mentioned, ſufficiently characte- 
rize it, and are well Een to practitioners. 


There have deen many * deficient, 
and fuperfluous acconnts of.this diſeaſe ; but to 
the honour of the great father of phyſic, there 
has never been one ſo diſtin&t and plain, as 


ny, 3 


Tae 7geig. Lib. de Internis Affe. Cap. 54. 2 
+ Aut rerendg· Ibid. Cap, 56. 3 
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thatwhich he has given us, in his third book De 
Morbis ; and alfo in his book De Diebus Fudican - 
torits, which he repeats in his book Do Internis 
Ahectionibus. 


Many writers have given deſcriptions. that 
have more the air of curioſity than of ſcience, _ 
They have drawn the diſeaſe with ſome minute 


lines which. ſeldom or never appear, and have 


omitted ſome of its real pathognomonical ſtrong 
lineaments. That is not the cafe with Hirro- 
CRATES. : | 


It feems to me, that CHALM ERS, of South 
Carolina, had never read any thing more of 
what Hie?ocraTss ſays of this diſeaſe, than 
the three caſes of Opiſthotonus, in the fifth 
book of Epidemics. Otherwiſe it is impoſſible 
he ſhould have ſaid, that there has not been 
any thing like a full deſcription given of the 


_ diſeaſe, by any ancient or modern author z* 


and © that the few fymptoms HrepocrATES 


recounts, do not ſhew themfelves with ug #.”? 


So far is this remark from being juſt, that I 
never ſaw the diſeaſe without every ſymptom . 
Hirrockarks recounts in the third book De 
Morbts : nay, fuch are his accuracy and diſcri- 


* Londen Medical Obſervations and Enquiries, Vol I. p. 9. 
ee . 
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mination, that no-one but himſelf, among the 
ancients,. has noticed the principal pathogno- 
monic, which, beſides the bending of the body, 
diſtinguiſhes the Opiſthotonus from the Tetanus ; 
and the moderns who have noticed it, have 
not made the diſtinction. This is, —on the 


| return of the ſpaſm, after a temporary remiſ- 


ſion, in theOpithotonus, the patient is ſo ſtrongly 
convulſed, by the ſudden contraction of all the 
muſcles at once, that he ſprings up in the bed, 
and without great care will be forced warn 
out of it, on the floor. 


on viſting people in this diſorder, J have 
often found them upon the ground, when their 
| _— aye neglected Ow 


The leaſt wacky of the body, or any ſudden 
emotion, or noiſe, or ſurpriſe, will bring on the 
ſpaſms when they have remitted. Once, as! 
entered the hut of a negro belonging to Mr, 


. * Thomas Bond, in Kingſton, the man had got up 


in one of theſe remiſſions, in an Op: hotonus, 
and was ſtanding on the floor, leaning againſt 


his bed. On my ſpeaking to him, he was 


_ ſuddenly ſeized with a violent contraction of 
all the muſcles, which curved his body like 
a bow, and he ſprang. up. from the ground, 
and pitched backwards, with, his head fore- 


moſt, nearly three yards from the place 
4 5 where 


Y 
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where he ſtood, among ſome earthen pots that 
were in a corner of his hut. By the fall he 
cut his head very much, and divided the tem 
poral artery: he died within two hours. It 
was the third day of the diſeaſe; dhe cauſe of 
which was not aſcertained, 


Ankræus and CzL1vs Neha i 0 Who | 
have given the moſt minute deſcriptions _ of the 
diſeaſe, have both omitted this circumſtance ; 
and CEL1s AURELIANUS only quotes Hieeo- 
cxaTEs for the clinching of the hand in the 
Opifthotonus, as if he had never ſeen it himſelf. 
Though this, in which Hirrock ars ſays, the 
thumb is often locked in the hand by the fin- 
gers, is another almoſt invariable ſign in the 
Opiſtbotonus, yet CnarMes ſays, © the wriſts 
and fingers ſeem not to be affected.“ 


There are here, as in other diſeaſes, diffe- 
rent ſymptoms in different habits. But when 
the patient is not plethoric, nor of an inflam- 
matory tendency, though breathing be inter- 
rupted during the ſpaſms, the ' pulſe, in ge- | 
neral, is nearly as regular as in health; and 
the patient remains in | his perfect ſenſes to the 
laſt : when he is demoliſhed by catalyſis, or 
cut off, by a great convulſion, which at once 5 
ſubverts both the vital and animal functions. 


3 
Hh . The 


Sz — — — 


4 
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Thi rbaforis for my iferting that ths Si if- 
ee is the extreme degree of Tetanus, are 
founded on the ſame princi iples, which ſupport 
my opition, that there is no ſach diſeaſe as an 
 Emproſthotonus, as a muſcular and W de. 
gree of univerſal ſpaſm. 


When the fibres of all the muſcles of the 
body ate put to their extreme exertion, the 
cervical, dorſal, and poſterior muſcles, being 
mote in quantity, have too much power to be 

« reſiſted by the anterior muſcles, and the body 
is bent backwards; as the flexors of the hands 
are too powerful for the extenſors, and there- 
fore the hands are clinched. 


All the anferior muſcles are 4 4r6tdd to their 
utmoſt i in the Opiſtbotonus; but thoſe that make 
the moſt reſiſtance againſt their poſterior an- 
tagoniſts, are the Maſtoidei of the neck, and 
the Re: of the abtiomen. Theſe are ſwelled 
up, and art as hard to the feel, and : as rigid, 
as s pieces of wood. 


This refutes SyLvWs! 8 notion 67 ſemi- univer- 
fa ſpaſm, as far as relates to the anterior and 
- poſterior parts of the body. For if the nerves 
endue the muſcles with energy, the anterior 


| muſcles 
by 
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muſcles can never be univerſally affected with- 


out the poſterior muſcles. It is otherwiſe in 
refpe& to the lateral muſcles; the ſides may 


be affected ſeparately, from the diſtribution of 
the . as we, obſerve in the Hemyplegia, 


11 inſtances a caſe of Tetanus, wh 


on the morning of the patient's death, the fifth 


day, ceaſed from being univerſal, and the 
ſpaſms and rigidity continued only on one fide 
of him; conſtituting what is called the Pleuro- 
thotonus. He mentions this, becauſe Mxxcu- 


RIALIs aſſerts, that a lateral Tetanus cannot . 


happen, and only the three ſpies before men- 


tioned *. 


Jam of the ſame opinion as Mercunratns, | 


as far as relates to original Pleurothotoni; for 


nothing is proved by Motcacnt's cafe, but 


that the univerſal paralyſis which generally pre- 
cedes death in the tetanus; here commenced } in 
an hemiplegia. 


— 


All writers mention the pathognomonic 


pain, and ſpaſm under the ſternum; and Hir - 


POCRATES himſelf mentions violent pains, in ge- 
neral, which attend this diſeaſe. It ſeems con: 


formable to reaſon, that it ſhould never be 


Letter X. Article 2. 
| other- 


©, 
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otherwiſe ; but it is otherwiſe frequently. I 
have known people- in the Tetanus with the 
ſweat running off them from the agonizing: 
- pulling of the muſcles, who have nevertheleſs 
told me, though they felt a diſtreſs, which 
they could not deſcribe, yet they could not ſay 
it was actual pain. Partial ſpaſm, every per- 
ſon who has been waked in the night with the 
cramp in the calf of the leg, knows to be ſe- 
| vere Rae's Un Aer 85 is not fo we 


'It 3 is e what dependance the muſcles 
have on the nerves, being deſtitute of action, 
deprived of them. But, perhaps HALLER's 
opinion is better ſupported in this diſeaſe, than 
in any. inſtance he has given, himſelf: and 
that there are great miſtakes concerning the 
ſeat, and effects of fender, a and I irritability. 


185 0 HaLLER places ſenbbility in nervous, and 
3 in n. parts. 


4 — _—_ © —_—_— * 4 


a + „ ww + 


| is 1 der loſt many patients in the Locked- 
Jau after amputations ; and never found lea- 
ving out the nerves, or whether ligatures were 
made, or not, cauſed the ſmalleſt difference in 
the event; nor were any ſecurity againſt the 
| 2 Locted- 


£ * 
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Loelad qu. nor diminiſhed the + ſymptomatic 
fever. ph EF oy (© 7 ASE yt 


ws Bhs 
179 


How far the ſenſibility of the 5 or the 
irritability of the muſcles are concerned in the 
Tetanus, or how the muſeles ſhould act in : 
ſympathy, without the. nerves appearing to 
be any way affected, is, I believe, in as much 
obſcurity, a GALEN 's en anime 
vis. CR» 


The Locked- Ta 3 to be a diſeaſe.in- 
tirely of irritability. , Negroes, who are. moſt 
| ſubje&t to it, whatever the cauſe may be, are 
void of ſenſibility to a ſurpriſing degree. They 
are not ſubje& to nervous diſeaſes. They fleep 
ſound in every diſeaſe ; nor does any mental 
diſturbance ever keep them awake, They bear 
chirurgical operations much better than white 
people: and what would be the cauſe of in- 
ſupportable pain to a white man, a Negro 


would almoſt diſregard. I have amputated  _ 
the legs of many Negroes, who have held the , 


upper part of the limb themſelves. 


The Algerines and Moroccans are as much 
diſtinguiſhed for privation of ſenſibility, as Ne- 
groes. This, writers of romance attribute to 

heroiſm, and greatneſs. of foul. | | 


| # 6 4 —_ 


Mr. 
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Mr. James Matra, now the Engliſh conſul 
at Morocco, in a letter I received from him, 
dated at Tangiers, on the 20th of December 
1787, corroborates the fact. He ſays, © the 
uſual puniſhment of the Moroccans, is cutting 
off the hands and feet. The operation is 
performed with a knife, frequently by a but- 
cher, and always in a very flovenly manner. 
He takes the hand or foot in one hand, and 
hacks at the joint till it is off. The ſtump is 
immediately dipped in a kettle of hot pitch, 
and never has any other drefling ; yet it is but 
very rarely that any of them die ;—and the 
ſtamp looks as well when healed, as if the 
operation had been performed by the moſt 
Kilfot ſurgeon. I have ſeen ſeveral undergo 
this puniſhment ; ; they went through the ope- 
ration, with an indifference, that is aſtoniſh- 


ing; for by their countenance you would think 


they were ſhaking Hei with the executioner.“ 


Suſbepeibility c of the 7. n original 
ar ſymptomatic, does not depend on age, nor 
ſex ; neither is it gonfined to the human ſpe- 
cies. Every ſpecies of animal is ſubject to it. 
have ſeen many horſes die of it. It ariſes in 
animals from many of the ſame cauſes that pro- 
.  Quce it in human beings. 


of 
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Of the obvious noch of the 7 them; in the 
human race, bruiſes, wounds, particularly of 
the toes and fingers, fractures, diſlocations, 
miſcarriage, worms, amputations, trepanning, 
obſtructed perſpiration, and ſleeping in wet 
clothes, or in the cold night air, are the prin- 
cipal. x KY 55 

| Painful injuries are not ſo often the. cauſe of 

the Tetanus, as thoſe which are more trivial. 1 

have known many inſtances where it has been 

cauſed by a ſlight lacerated wound an a finger, 
or toe; but never one from the ſevereſt flog- 
ging, in military puniſhment. No pain, hows 
ever excruciating, excited on the ſurface: of the 
body, from the great ſenſibility of the ſkin, is 
capable of producing it. -Ihave ſeen it ,cauſed 
by muſcular irritation, where no conſiderable 
branch of a nerve was near the part. 


HieeocrATEs ſays, all ſpaſms are cauſed | 
either *” repletion, or manition “. 182 


As to the cure of the ns rats of 
Tetanus, making allowance for habit, age, and 
conſtitution, they are, as dere ee al 
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to be treated in the ſame manner. And this 
treatment ſtands juſt where it did in the time 
of HirrockArks. All that has been written 
about it ſince, amounts to nothing but unavail- 

words; and thoſe who fancy they have. 

red a better method of treating this diſ- 
oall 0 may be collected from Hirrockarks, 

Ax Tus, CRLsus, and EOINETA, have de- 

ceived themſelves, and all. Who have © belieged 

in them.” * 2 * 


* 


nf it {be urged that cheagplicalth of mer- 
cunal frictions, is an invention of the moderns, 
in this diſeaſe, I anfwer, it is my opinion, 
that mercury uſed in the Tetanus has killed 
more people than it has cured. And farther, 
that I ſuſpect, thoſe who have recovered when 
this remedy has been uſed, would have re- 
covered without it. For many people have 
been attacked by the Tetanus, in the Weſt⸗ 
Indies, under a > of Ry 
3 ; 
HipPoCRATES - ag 3 diſeaſes 1 le | 
tion muſt be cured by evacuations ; and diſ- 


* 


"hs | eaſes an nnn. by . e we 


N 


at JE ſays, that ſpaſms: from inanition are 
incurable ; but when ny ariſe from plethora, 


92 e Apber. 22, SR. i. 
| and 
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and inflammation, they are cured by” evacua- 
tions *®. In other reſpects he metitions no- 


thing of nn beſides the e of 
HIPPOCRATES TY | 2. 


1 « 2 - 4 | 1 
4 5 9 


All the ae Hredboz das: appears: (o 


have had under his care in the e 
from wounds, died. And -fo, I believe, have 
all the patients that every other perſon has had, 
when the difeaſe was EY and cauſed 10 
a wound. 1 0 4-1 
. the FI RET - 
The four caſes of Opiſtbotonus which Rare 
CRATES relates in his fifth and ſeventh books of 


Epidemics, were from external injuries. One 


was from a flight wound below the neck be- 


hind ; this patient died on the ſecond day of, 


the diſeaſe. Another was from a contuſion 
and fracture of the fore- finger, and its meta- 
carpal bone; inflammation, fever, and mor- 


tification came on; purging abated; ſome off 


the ſymptoms, and part of the finger fell off; 


after the ſeventh day the wound diſcharged a 
thin acrid ſanies; the patient was ſeized on the 


tenth day, and ſweated much, and died on the 


third day of the diſeaſe. Another was from 2 7 


* Methodi Medendi, Lib. XII. Y 8, et de [Tremors ; f 


Palpiratione, Conyulfione et Rigore, Cap, 8. 
1 Introduct. ſeu Medic. Cap. 13. 
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luxation, or contuſion, of his great toe; this 
patient died on the third day of the diſeaſe F. 
The other was from applying ſome corroding 


medicine to a clean ulcer, dn the leg, near the 


ancle, by the tendon; the day is not men- 


tioned when this patient died. 


5 ſays in his aphoriſms, "Ie Spaſm "Ty 


pening after a wound is mortal F ; and that 
_ thoſe who are ſeized with a Tetanus die within 


four days; or if they ſurvive the fourth day 


they recover g. Cxlsvs is of the ſame opinions. 


But HirrocaArxs, in another place, extends 


the period of danger to the third, fifth, ſeventh, 
or fourteenth day 1. 


Aby of the ui x men in the French 


+ ſquadrons laſt war, in the Eaſt and Weſt- In- 
dies, died of the Locted- aw. It was remarked 


by the ſurgeons in M. Daches fleet, that almoſt 


all the wounded men who were ſent on ſhore 
after the action, died of the Locked. Jau, and 
but very few of thoſe who remained on- 
| arg the pe" were attacked by it. 


»I have faid luxation or weten, becauſe this 8 is 


| twice related, with ſome variation. In the fifth book the text 
is ergeera, and in the ſeventh book it is Towpa. - 


1 Aphor. 2, Set. 5. 1 Aphor. 6, Sc. = , 


& Lib. IV. Cap. 3 | De Mank, Lib. III. 
. He I never 


*- | 
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I never found, after a wound, or a chad - 
operation, in the Weſt-Indies, that there, was 

any time, until the patient was entirel y well, 
e him from the inſult of this dieſe, 


In 1772 1 el the Ault «fs a i i 
man, of the name of Sheppard, for a fracture, 
at Hope Eſtate, near Kingſton in Jamaica 
the wound went on well, and every ſymptom 
was favourable. He was ſeized with a Tetanus 
thirty days aſter the po and died on ae 
any woe” | 


— 


1 never ſaved one patient who had a com- 
plete Tetanus after an operation; but have 
prevented many, I believe, by giving bark, as — 
ſoon as poſlible, after every operation, with g 
anodynes every night, and attending -to--the - 
ſtate of the bowels. Bleeding often, purging 
occaſionally, and an extremely low diet, is the 

beſt ſecurity in fractured ſkulls, and injuries of 
the head. Sheppard's tetanus was occaſioned 
by his imprudence. He walked out of the 
houſe, ate ſome ſalted berring/ and drank ſome f 
ku on . 80 nn to his e * "= 
tacked.” TOR | TENN 
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On the 12th of March, 1779, I was a to 
a man named Moaſbel, at Daniel Gully's, a ſhip- 
- wright, in Kingſton, whoſe ſkull was fractured 
by a brick falling on his head. The ſcalp was 
not lacerated, but there was, beſides a ſtupor 
and vomiting, a ſoftneſs and ſwelling at the 
part, that determined me to expoſe the cra- 
nium to ſight ; and to avoid, as I hoped, the 
error of the good, as well as great Hieyocra- 
TEs *;——for the confeſſion of which miſtake, 
his candour has been ſo much admired by all 
ſucceeding ages +. I made a ſection of con- 
ſiderable extent, to embrace, as I thought, all 
the injury ; that I might not be deceived by the 
futures, nor obliged to make a ſecond cutting. 
But to my great ſurpriſe, on removing what I 
had deſigned, I diſcovered ſuch a fracture as I 
never ſaw before, nor ſince. I took away eight- 
pieces of broken bone, one of which was driven 


8 eiae Lib. V. Art. 22. 


| + A ſuturis ſe deceptum eſſe HirrockArks memoriæ 
tradidit, more ſcilicet magnorum virorum, et fiduciam mag- 
narum rerum habentium. Nam Hevia ingenia, quia nihil 
habent, nihil fibi detrahunt. Magno ingenio, multaque, ni- 
hilominus habiture, convenit etiam fimplex veri erroris con- 
feſñio; precipueque in eo miniſterio, quod utilitatis cauſa 
poſteris traditur : ne qui decipiantur eadem ratione, qua quis 
ante deceptus cit.” 3 CELsvs, Lib. VIII. Cap. 4+ 


two 
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two inches into the brain. A dram weight of 


the brain came out with the piece of bone, and 
a portion of the dura mater. The fracture 

was round the junction of the ſagittal and coro- 
nal ſutures, and took in part of the frontal, and 


both parietal bones. Pieces of each of theſe 


bones were taken away. 


On the 1 Sth I traced a long crack croſs the 
bone, from the ſagittal ſuture, and found it 
neceſſary to extend the removal of the ſcalp, 
by another ſection, and to apply the trepan at 


the extremity of the fiſſure, to elevate the de- 
preſſion, and remove what bone was required, 


that the extent of the internal injury might be 
aſcertained, and the brain relieved. I took 


away from the upper angle- of the left parietal. 


bone only, as much, when put to the former 


pieces of the ſame bone, as made nearly a tri- 
angle, each ſide of which a four | 


inches. 


The cauſe of this extraordinary miſchief, was 
not from the violence by which the brick fell, 
for-it fell but a little diſtance from his head: 


but it was owing to the extraordinary thinneſs 
of the ſkull bone, which ſcarcely exceeded the 


thickneſs of a line. The union of the tables 
was ſuch, that the diploe was ſcarcely dif- 
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cernible. Several medical people, to whom I 
ſhewed the bones, and to whom this remark: 
able caſe was known, confeſſed they had never 


ſeen any thing like the thinneſs of ts "NA 
W in children. 155 


The n from relieving the brain, and 


from the great loſs of blood, carried off the 


ſtupor and vomiting; which was kept under, 


and other untoward ſymptoms prevented, by 
glyſters, and purging the patient often. He 


was not plethoric, and from having loſt much 


blood at firſt, I did not find it neceſſary to 


bleed him afterwards, in the courſe of the 
cure. 


5 . days after the operation he became 


tetanic. I deſpaired of my patient, and be- 
lieving no medicine could fave him, I gave 
him none, except twenty-five drops of lauda- 


num every night. This alarming appearance 


went off of itſelf in a few days, and a hemi- 
plegia ſucceeded, which continued the ſame, 


through the whole of the cure; which was 
cron months in completing. I ſaw the man 

two years afterwards, and he had regained 
much of the uſe of his paralytic fide, I attri- 
bute this man's eſcape to the effuſion of blood 


in n the * , and to the extraordinary di- 


I | ligence 
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ligence 4 tenderneſs with which my pupil, 
Mr. Lewis Hallam, attended him afterwards, 
and dreſſed the wound. 


Though I have but little expectation chat 
there ever will be diſcovered any ſpecifical, and 
certain method of curing the Tetanus, I do not 
pretend to ſay a Tetanus will not yield to ſome 
kind of treatment. A flight one, from cold 
and obſtructed perſpiration, will. Sometimes 
even to a warm bath, and electricity: and 
often to diaphoretics with anodynes. When, 
as Hieeocrares ſays, the patient ſurvives 
the fourth, fifth, ſeventh, or fourteenth 

day, the diſeaſe, I believe, is almoſt always 
curable ;—and I wonder writers ſhould lay ſo 
much ſtreſs, and think ſo much, of having 
cured a patient who has laboured under this 
diſeaſe for. a fortnight, three weeks, or a 

month; knowing, as every perſon muſt who 
has practiſed long in the Weſt-Indies, that a 
mortal Tetanus is ſeldom or never a tedious one; 
and believing, that any Tetanus exceeding the 
time before mentioned, will abate ſponta- 
neouſly, without any medicine at all. 


In 1776,.I cured a Captain Thompſon (from 
America), in Kingſton, of a Tetanus, only by 
putting him into a warm bath, three times a 

113 7 day, 
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day, and giving him ſmall doſes (for that part 
of the world) of laudanum, and antimonial 
wine. This medicine kept up a great perſpi- 
ration, cauſed by the bath; which I judged to 
be the moſt proper method of treating a Tetanus 
as his was, from obſtructed perſpiration, from 
the night air. But he had the diſeaſe ten days. 
The next patient I treated in the ſame r 
died. N 


The ſame apparent ſucceſs and diſappoint- 
ment have been experienced from great quan- 
tities of bark and wine : theriaca and wine: 
mercurial frictions: muſk, camphire; and aſſa- 
fœtida.— Of ſaccharum ſaturni, which J have 
heard commended in this diſeaſe, I can only 
fay; that I have never known it produce either 
good or harm. A man, to my knowledge, 
took ſix drams of the ſugar of lead in three 
days, in a Locked-Faw, without N 
any effect whatever. 


I have frequently known the ſame thing 

from opium. The ſtomach will ſometimes 
bear a dram of opium every two or three hours, 
for three days together, without procuring 
ſleep, and without the diminution, and often 
without the alteration, of any one ſymptom. 
But here I muſt remark, that I never found 
any 


- 


HBV: 
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any wy from a large quantity of opium, where 


a ſmall quantity had not firſt produced * Z 
apparently good effect. 

practitioners, in countries where the Locked: 
Faw is a common diſeaſe, have ſeldom. found 


the ſame remedy to ſucceed twice, ſucceſſively. 


Chagrined . with continual diſappointment, 
they fly to every thing that offers but the ſmall. 
eſt hope, and are induced to try the powers of 
medicine, in doſes, that might ſurpriſe people 
practiſing in temperate climes: where, this 
ſtrong rigidity of the muſcles, which, if bent 


by force, would cauſe inſtant __— is feldom 
ſeen, 


This has been done ſo often, with ſuch ex- 


tent of poſological experience, that they read 
without improvement, thoſe inſtructions, that 


are given for the treatment of the Tetanus, 


which are fabricated in countries where the 
diſeaſe is almoſt unknown. ST. 


Limp ſays, „In a caſe of Opiſtbotonus at 


Haſlar . hoſpital, the extractum thebaicum 


was given, to the quantity of a ſcruple, in leſs 
than twenty-four hours; and that opium 
ſhould be given at the ſame time mercurial 


friction and the warm bath are uſed, to pro- 
| 114 cure 
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cure deep *,” —The- firſt remark would have 
been more coincident with the practice of thoſe 
who ſee the diſeaſe almoſt evey day, if the 
quantity of opium had been' an ounce, in- 
ſtead of a {cruple ; and the latter, though the 
fame error is countenanced by KolxRTA, with 
their obſervations, if he had ſaid, that no 
quantity of opium whatever will, with any 
certainty, procure ſleep in an Opiſthotonus :— 
and” that there are 'many doubts whether 
opium, - * alone, has ever been of any 
has ah 


+ Dioreaticn 1 better than cure; and if, 
rs the cure of diſeaſes is probable, and 
even certain, this precept is never violated 
without ſorrow, the miſery of neglecting it 
here, falls ſo heavy on the unhappy patient, 
that no ſkill nor attention afterwards, will be 
found equal to overtake, and mae atonement 
als the omiſſion. 


When a . or contuſion has been re- 
ceived, in the fingers or toes in particular, or 
when an amputation, or any other chirurgical 
operation has been performed, the ſymptoma ; 
tic fever, and irritation of the wound, are to 


50 ® Pages 288, 22. 


be 


4 4» 
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be removed as ſoon as poſſible, by aperients, 
or glyſters, with cooling and diluting; medi- 
cines. anodynes, and a careful regimen. The 
patient at the ſame time is to be kept in a cool 
room; and the wound to be ne 5 

bree ght to a ſtate of good Wen 


If the wound 1 a ſmall one, a made "= 
quently renewed, over any ſoft and light dreſſ- 
ing, is generally the beſt application, at firſt. 
If it be a large one, or from an amputation, 
the beſt dreſſing, until the ſwelling and inflam- 
mation are gone, is olive oil on pledgets of 
lint, with a warm digeſtive plaſter on tow, 
over all. Warm fomentations are to be uſed 
before the dreſſings ; which, after the firſt 
dreſſing, muſt never be ſeldomer than once, 
and very often twice a day : and the wound is 

to be as little as poſſible expoſed to the air. 


When the ſymptomatic fever has abated, 
bark is to be immediately given, and often re- 
peated, and an anodyne every night; and let 
the appearance of the wound be what it may, 
bark ſhould always be given occaſionally until 
the patient is well : for I have often known, 
when the wound has been nearly healed, where 
the diſcharge has been always good, and no 


ſymptom of irritation appearing, that the 
Locked- 


0 
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| Locked-Faw has ſuddenly, and unex pectedly, 
come on, and deſtroyed the patient. | 


f If — be in oh hand or foot, from 
a ſplinter of wood, or a thorn, or a nail, or a 
piece of glaſs, a hot ſteam ſhould be applied to 
the part, at each dreſſing, which ſhould be a 
poultice. Dilatation is ſometimes neceſſary, 
where, in a deep wound, with a ſmall. orifice, 
there is much heat, and pain, and no diſpo- 
fition toward digeſtion ; or making a tranſverſe 
inciſion down through a wound, where it is 
Jagged, and the fibres and veſlels partially di- 
vided ;—or if on a finger or a toe, amputating 
the part intirely, on the firſt appearance of any 
tetanic ſymptom ;—and if a thin acrid ſanies 
be diſcharged, warm oil of turpentine, and 
hot digeſtives ſhould be applied; and bark be 
given in large doſes, often, with wine, where 
the conſtitution is ſunk, and the patient weak, 
or aged. Theſe are the beſt prophylactics 
againſt the Locked-Jaw.—Opiates externally 
applied, are not of the ſmalleſt utility, either 
in the prevention, or cure of a Tetanus. 


HreeocrarTEs ſays, that a fever, with white 
thick urine, is a critical ſolution of an opiſtho- 
tonus “; and that a fever coming on where 


* Coac. Prænot. 362. EZ FT 
| there 
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there is a Spaſm or Tetanus, removes the diſ- 
eaſe ®. Practice confirms this to be true; and 
I have obſerved that an heat in the ſkin is always 


a favourable ſign, eſpecially if PIO by 
rigour. 


HreyoCRATEs, in order to raiſe an artificial 
fever, adviſes, pouring a great quantity of 
cold water upon the patient, and that, he ſays, 
recals the native heat; and heat cures the diſ- 
eaſe. The patient 1s to be covered lightly 
afterwards, and be kept cool, as he adviſes in 
another place, where this proceſs is again men- 
tioned F. * 


But he gives a judicious caution, and GALEN, 
in his comment upon the paſſage, does the 
ſame; that this practice muſt not be uſed but 
in ſummer time (this applies particularly to 
European climates) ; nor unleſs the patient be 
young, and of a full habit of body, and with- 
out an ulcer}. For it is evident, if the pa- 
tient ſhould be old, infirm, and weak, that ap- 
plying cold water, would rather extinguiſh, 2 
than increaſe the natural heat. 


* Aphor. 57, Sect. 4. 
; t De Morbis, Lib. III. Cap. 12. 


? Aphor. 21, Sect. 5. He 
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He adviſes . as a remedy, W od | 
Black Hellebore, to be taken in hot fat fowl 
broth ; and ſtrong ſternutatories to be uſed; J 
and the patient to be fomented ; or warm and 
pinguious liquids to be applied in bladders all 
over his body; and he is to be well rubbed 


with a great quantity of warm oil, particularly 
on the parts moſt affected *. 


He recommends, as another remedy, warm 
fomentations and unctuous frictions made, at 
ſome little diſtance from a fire; and warm 
things applied afterwards; and a fotus made 
of wormwood, or bay-leaves, or henbane 
ſeed, and frankincenſe, macerated in white 
wine, in an earthen pot, with an equal quan- 
tity of oil put to it, which being made hot, 
the head and body is to be well anointed with 
it. Afterwards the patient is to be. covered, 
that he may ſweat profuſely ; and to drink, if 
he can be made to ſwallow, otherwiſe it is to 
be put into his noſtrils, a mixture of warm 
honey and water; and alſo plentifully of good 
White wine. Theſe things are to be repeated 


every day to 


* De Morbis, Lib. in. Cap. 12. 
De Internis Affectionibus, Lib. Cap. 54. 


* 
8 
24 


| He does not mention cupping ; but Anxrx- 
vs, CELSUs, AETIUS, /EGINETA, and moſt other 
ancient writers, as well as the Arabians, adviſe 
it ; ſome with ſcarifications, and ſome with- 
out; upon the neck, ſpine, breaſt, and parts 
molt affected. P. Koi NE TA adviſes the parts 
to be covered with wool, wetted with oil; and 
where the diſeaſe has been of long duration, to 
put the patient into a tub of oil twice a day, 
but ſays he is not to remain long in it, as it 
will weaken him. 

The remedy that has been found during the 
laſt fifty years, between the tropics, to ſucceed 
ofteneſt in this deplorable diſeaſe, is the cold 
water proceſs of HirrockArESs. But this re- 
medy has been ſo imprudently and indiſcrimi- 
nately uſed at Cayenne, Martinique, Hyſpani- 
ola, and in the Engliſh Colonies, that it has 
fallen into diſrepute, as many have been killed 
ſuddenly by it. I ſuppoſe the want of ſucceſs, 
attending the improper application of cold 
water, made Paul. /EGINETA fo liberal n 
this doctrine of HirrockArxS *. 


4 At vero frigidæ affuſionem (velut HiepPocRATES dicit) 
quum maxime temeraria fit, et propterea à 3 1 
nata, etiam nos reprobamus.” 
INE Medica, L Lib III. Cap. 20. 


3 | Ba- 
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BARRERE, a French phyſician, who prac- 
tiſed at Cayenne, about the year 1740, ſpeaks 
. of the application of cold water with the utmoſt 
confidence, * La precaution la plus ſiire, eſt 
d arroſer les malades pluſieurs fois par jour 
avec de l'eau la plus fraiche qu'on puiſſe trou- 
ver, & ſur tout des le moment que l'on s ap- 
pergoit que les enfans ne peuvent teter qu avec 
peine, & que leur machoire commence a ſe ſer- 
rer. II faut rèiterer ces aſperſions, juſques à 
ce que ces facheux accidens ſoient diſſipes, & 
que les parties du corps ayent repris leur pre- 
miere ſoupleſſe. Il eſt neceſſaire de ſoũtenir 
les forces du malade, ſurtout des grands per- 
ſonnes, par de bons bouillons, qu'il faut don- 
ner peu & ſouvent, dans l'intervale deſquels on 
doit leur faire prendre quelques cueillerèes de 
vin.“ 


With this method, and purgatives, he ſays 
he had many inſtances of ſucceſs.— He ſays it is 
a common practice there among the negroes. 
Lies nègreſſes, aujourd'hui, des qu'elles $'ap- 
peręœoivent que leurs enfans font menaces de la 
maladie, elles les baignent, fans autre fagon, & 
les arroſent avec des grandes Couyes (eſpece de 
groſſe écueller, fruit 4 ORE) pleins 


deau * * 


0 N 8 Relation de la France Equinoxiale p- 7 3. & 74 
| We 


ng 
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We find alſo phyſicians 1 in the 3 of 
the fifteenth century following this doctrine, 
and curing their patients by it. 


VALESCUS DE TARANTA ſays, - cured a man 
of the Tetanus in the following manner.—The 
patient was held upright by four men, and had 
twenty large pitchers of cold water poured on 
him, down his neck and all over his body and 
limbs ; he was then immediately placed before 
a fire, and an hour and half afterwards, his 
neck, back, legs, and arms were well rubbed 
with the Unguent. Martiat. Dialtheæ, Asrippæ, 
et Ol. Caſtorei.— He gave him nothing inter- 
nally but chicken broth . 


From much unſucceſsful practice, and often 
reflecting on this Hieeockaric doctrine, and _ 
 GALEN's een and Paul us's injudicious 
comment on it, I diſcovered two modes of ap- 
plying cold water equally advantageous, 
though the ends to be obtained are widely 
„ and alſo where the dangers of this 
anceps auxilium lie, and how they are to be 
avoided. | 


Lib. I. Cap. 27; de Convulſione, | 
2 ee 
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The firſt is, —fuppoſing the patient a proper 


SY ſubject, to plunge him into the ſea ; of into a 


river; or into a large tub of water; where he is 
to remain for a few minutes, keeping his head 
carefully ſupported, that he may not be ſuffo- 
cated in ſtruggling from the ſpaſms. He is then 
to be taken out, after having fatigued himſelf 
a little, and to be wiped dry, and put into a 
. warm bed; and if a warm ſweat break out, it is 
to be promoted by antimonial wine and lauda- 
num; diluting as much as poſſible with warm 
chicken broth. But if a warm ſweat be not 
raiſed by the firſt immerſion, a ſecond is to be 
"made two hours afterwards, and if that thould 
not produce the effect, ſweating is to be no 
farther urged; nor is a ſweat to be continued, 
where it does not relieve; nor is a ſecond im- 
merſion to be made, when the patient's ſkin 
remains cold after the firſt; and if his ſkin 
ſhould be hot without ſweating, recourſe muſt 
be had to the ſecond proceſs. 


The ſecond is,—to uſe the cold water im- 
merſion as before; or to place the patient naked 
under a pump ; or in a current of water; 
where he is to have all the force of the water 
directed on his neck, back, and body, for a 
few minutes; or to lay him on a floor, where, 

from 


— 
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from two, to eight or ten pailfuls of the coldeſt 

water are to be thrown, one after another, ſud- 
denly on him. After either of theſe applica- 
tions of water, he is to be wiped dry, and to 
be wrapped round with a warm ſheet, without 
any other covering, and to be put into a mode- 
rately cool room. This operation is to be re- 
peated every three or four hours, while it con- 
tinues to moderate the ſpaſms, or to raiſe, and 


keep up an heat on the ſurface of the body; 


the heat is to be promoted with wine, vola- 
tiles, antiſpaſmodics, and cordials. But this 
proceſs is not .to be repeated longer than the 
kin continues ſufficiently warm ; for if the 
cold ſweats incident to the Tetanus continue, 
or increaſe, the patient will be deſtroyed by 
being expoſed to the cold, after the water. 
But the medicines are to be continued, and 
bark is alſo to be given. Bark is in any caſe 
always to be given, on the decline of the 


ſpaſms. Here another caution is likewiſe ne- 


ceſſary, which is, if a warm and profuſe 
ſweat ſhould break out, at any time, the affu- 
ſion of water muſt not be farther repeated, be- 
cauſe it will check the ſweat, and deſtroy the 
patient; which, if encouraged, as in the firſt 
proceſs, will cure him. 
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Some ſurgeons, in the French colonies, im- 

merge the patient in a cold bath by ſurpriſe, 
and there let him ſtruggle until he has nearly 
exhauſted himſelf, which is frequently at- 
tended with ſucceſs. , Others make deep ſcari- 
fications, or cauteriſe the neck and back; 
which, with glyſters, emetics, purgatives, cor- 
dials, and 2s they ſay, ſometimes 
ſucceed. 


DEesPoRTEs ſays, he cured a negro woman, 
by making a ſeton in her neck, with an hot 
needle. But there are ſo many cures related by 
different writers; which have been performed, 
by trivial means, that one cannot conclude the 
diſeaſe to be otherwiſe than ſpurious. 


| Bowriws and Piso have not mentioned any 
thing to be relied on in this diſeaſe. The for- 
mer purſued the old practice of dry cupping 
the ſpine, thoulders, and breaſt ; anointing 
with warm oils, glyſters, baths, ſal prunellz, 
and opiates *: and the latter depended on 
bleeding, acrid glyſters, ſudorifics, baths, fu- 
migations, frictions, anointing the ſpine with 
oils, and the juice of tobacco, and covering 
the patient, to promote ſweating +. 


De Spaſmo. + De Spaſmo. 
The 
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The Spanith ſurgeons in the colonies, bleed 
their patients when plethoric, in both arms 
and legs ; then vomit them, and afterwards 
give theriaca in wine. The next day they 
make ſcarifications down from the head to the 
legs, in the poſterior part of the body; and 
irritate the parts every two hours, with roaſted 
Coratoe {American Aloe), which, they peel, that 


the juice may come out freely, and then rub 
the ſcarified parts with it. 


The negroes generally apply frictions of 
warm olive oil, rum and ſoap, oil of amber, 
&c. with their hands heated over ſome coals ; 
and then cover the patient, and ſweat him. 
They are encouraged in this method, by the 
eaſe that is ſometimes produced while they ap- 
ply their frictions, which is done with ſome 
violence. But the ſpaſms ſoon return, and 
they find their labour is in vam. They alſo 
give internally ſtrong vervain tea, or the juice 
of the herb, and other inefficacious vegetable 
drinks, 


Hit... ary's idea of the intentions of cure in 
this diſeaſe, was to remove the cauſe, and 
then the effects *. In thus no. perſon, I be- 


lieve, 
* Firſt, to remove and take away the irtitating cauſe 


Which affects the neryes; and then to * and take off 
K k 3 jy the 
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| a 
lieve, will differ from Hitr.axy. DER Harx 


had much the ſame ſentiments.—But how are 
theſe intentions to be anſwered 4? 


It is a great misfortune that we know ſo 
little of this diſeaſe, more than its effects, that 
a complete rationale, hitherto unattempted, 
cannot be eſtabliſhed for the treatment of it. 


the ſtimulation, and irritation of the nerves. And, ſecondly, 
to relax the rigid tenſeneſs and contraction of the nerves, 
tendons, and muſcles, of the parts affected. HiLLAzy, 
page 231. 7585 
t In 177, a very induſtrious writer at Vienna collected 
what had been written on the Tetanus, and intitled his work 
&« Commentarius de Tetano, plus quam ducentis clariſſimorum 
medicorum obſervationibus, nec non omnibus hactenus cog- 
nitis adverſus Tetanum remediis inſtruftus.” — TRNKA.— 
He adopts the opinion that Al xtAR, a French Surgeon, firſt 
diſcovered the uſe of mercurial frictions, by accident, in the 
locked- jaw, But though the author has left the ſubject 
where he found it, and perhaps has laboured more in vain 
| than any man ever did, yet there is one thought in his book 
that makes ſome atonement for his loſs of time, and may a 
little relax the muſcles of thoſe who read it. He ſup- 
poſes: the Tetanus gave riſe to the poetic fiction of people 
being metamorphoſed into ſtone. So that his ſuggeſtion, 
whether it accord with the fentiments of phyſicians or not, 
may have great value among antiquaries ; who may deter- 
mine that he has d tected the fallacy of Ov in's petrifications; 
and that Aglaurus, on account of her fiſter's happy marriage, 
Hnaxarete at the fight of the corps of Iphis, and Niobe for the 
loſs of her children, were not converted into Kone, but actu- 
ally died of the Locked. Jaw. 
4 | There 
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There is no diſeaſe in which the ancients differ 
fo much as in this. Nothing can exceed the 
contradiction that is found between HirrockA- 
TEs and AcingeTA: ARE Txus and AETIUS, 
Nor is there any diſeaſe where the moderns 
have added ſo little, to the little the ancients 
have left them. Nothing can be collected, 
conſiſtent with rational theory, from all the 
practical remarks that have appeared. Man- 
kind nevertheleſs have been benefited by many 
publications. The good reſulting from the 
occurrences of unſucceſsful practice, teaches 


what ſhould be avoided, if it cannot what 
ſhould be embraced. 


But it is a dreadful reflection on the ſtate of 

a profeſſion, that ingenuity and plauſibility, 
ee the ſmalleſt pretence from practice 
and obſervation, ſhall ere& doctrines on the 
ſanction of a name, and intrude on the world 
their inſubſtantial conjectures, and betray the 
inexperienced to a reliance on their authority. 
Uſeful means are thus often neglected, and the 
life of a fellow- creature is ſacrificed, on the 
barbarous altars of deluſive ſpeculation. 


In the courſe of the various books I have read 
on this ſubject, I cannot omit mentioning one 
publiſhed in 1776, at Paris. It is intitled, 

K k 3 | Projet 
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Projet d' Inſtruction ſur une Maladie Convulſive, 
« frequente dans les Colonies de Þ Amerique, connue 
fous le nom de TETANos, demande par le Miniſtre 
de la Marine, d la tn Royale de la N 
decine. 


I ſhall ſelect but one paſſage from this per- 
formance, in conſequence of a very extraordi- 
nary remark of CuLLEN's, which will be ſuf. 
ficient to ſhew how far the author's knowledge 
was the reſult of practice and obſervation, in 
thoſe parts of the world, where the diſeaſe he 
treats of makes its ravages. 


CuLLen ſays, in his Firſt Lines, Vol. III. 
page 143, I have been further informed, 
that the Tetanus, in all its different degrees, 
has been cured by giving internally the P:ſe- 
læum Barbadenſe, or, as it is vulgarly called, 
Barbadoes Tar. I think it proper to take no- 
tice of this, here, although I am not exaci ly 
informed what quantities of this medicine are 
to be given, or in what circumſtances of the 


3 it is moſt properly to be eee 8 


The French author, in conſequence of this, 
ſays, page, 93, Nous apprenons encore de 
M. CULLEN, qu'on a employs contre cette ma- 

* 88 ladie 
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ladie ane Plante * qui croit dans les Barbades & 
dans quelques autres iles de PAmerique, & qui 
eſt indiquee par les Botaniftes, ſous le nom de 


Piſſelæum Barbadenſe ; on aſſure que ſon uſage 
interieur a ſuffi pour operer quelques gueriſons; 


mais le Practicien, dapres lequel nous en par- 


lons, ne connoit ces ſucces que par le rapport 
qui lui en a ete fait; / ignore la doſe & les pre- 
parations, de ce remede, ainſi que /es gircon- 
ſtances de la maladie ou il faut l employer: auſſi 

ſuſpend- il ſon jugement. Nous ne pouvons 
gu imiter fa prudence, & attendre que Pexperi- 
ence nous ait donne a ce ſujet des connoiſſances 
ulté rieures & certaines.“ | 


If after ſuch information, I may preſume to 
offer mine, it is, that Barbadves Tar produces 
no benefit whatever in the Tetanus. And far- 
ther, that even externally applied, the proper 


* This © Plant,” as the author calls it, and which, he 
ſays ** grows in- Barbadoes, and ſome other American iſlands, 
and is diſtinguiſhed by Bolaniſis under the name of Piſſelæum 

Barbadenſe, “ happens to be an oily, bituminous fluid, iſſuing 
from ſome hills in the iſland of Barhadves. It is, in generat, 
of a dirty black colour, inclining to a green. The method 
of procuring it is to dig an hole, or trench, in, or very near 
the place where it oozes out of the earth; this, by degrees, 
fills with water, having a thick. film, or cream, of this hquid 


bitumen ſwimming upon the ſurface, whence it is ſkimmed. 


off, and preſeryed in earthen jars, or other veſſels, 
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way of uſing it, it is of no ſervice.* It is ſome. 


times ſerviceable uſed in embrocations, in old 
ſpaſmodic contractions, and pains in the 
joints, 


| That Barbadoes Tar ou ght to be uſeful in the 


7 etanus, is, in theory, reaſonable enough; 


and ſo qught muſk, caſtor, camphire, and aſſa- 
fœtida, quæ vicino malo ſæpe ſuccurrerint;“ 


but in practice they are not, and are as little 
to be depended on alone, as Arnice Flores +, 


Phoſphorus Urine t, Fimus Equinus ||, or Goats 
Urine and Water, the vaunted remedy of Max- 
CELLUs $.—** Nec poſt rationem, medicinam 
eſſe inventam, ſed poſt inventam medicinam, 
* eſſe quæſitam J.“ 


From what I have ſeen of the 7 etanus, | 
make the n g concluſions. 


That it is a ſpaſm ſeated only in the muſcles, 
ſubſervient to the animal functions: 


— — 


CanvAuR uſed it, mixed with Caſtor Oil, in frictions 


to the neck and ſpine, in the Tetanus, and he ſuppoſed with 


ſucceſs. He is another who conſidered ten or twelve grains 
of opium, given in twenty hours, an immoderate quantity. 


+Corrtin, t BoENNECKEN. 
| Pagtey. Dz Hazen. De Medicam. Cap. 18, 
© CeLws, 
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That whether original, or ſymptomatical, it 
is cauſed by irritation ;— 


That the poſition of the body depends on a 


greater quantity of muſcular fibres, contracting 


againſt a leſs quantity :— 

That the curative indications are either. 
I. To reſolve partial irritation into univerſal 
irritation, by metaſtaſis. 

O R, ö 


II. To remove irritation from the parts af- 
feed, by derivat ion. 


o R, 
III. To take away the irritability of the parts 
| affected, OY ſe edatives. 


o R, 


Iv. To leſſen the power of the man affected, 
by inducing an atony. 


The firſt is effected by a judicious applica- 
tion, and ſometimes a repetition of cold baths ; 
which, in imitation of nature, brings on an 
artificial intermittent (which, according to 

Hiro - 


ef. 
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HrrrocxarEs, and experience, is a ſolution of 
any prior diſeaſe in the body *), beginning 


with rigor, ſucceeded by heat; —or by wine, 
cordials, and ſuch means as cauſe a fever with- 


out a rigor.— The ſecond is effected by bleed- 
ing, or ſweating, or vomiting, or purging.— 


The third has been attempted by opiates, and 


calmants. _— fourth by warm baths, and re- 
laxants. - 


Judgment is required to decide where either 
method is to be uſed; depending on the age 
and habit of body of the patient; and on the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe, and on its ſymptoms. They 
are not to be confounded together, but are to 
be uſed ſeparately ; and where ſome almoſt im- 


| mediate benefit is not obtained, the inference 


is, that that proceſs is not ſuitable to the ſtate 


of the patient, and recourſe ſhould. be had to 
one of the others. 


The Tetanus i endemial among children in 


miny places between the tropics; but by no 


means, as ſome have ſuppoſed, depending on 
ſituations near the ſea, or expoſed to winds . 
When it invades them it is generally on, or be- 
fore the eighth or ninth, and ſeldom after the 
twelfth or fourteenth day, from their birth. 


' + Epidem. Lib. VI. Sed. 6. An. 7. 
ETI 
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AE rrus knew but little of this diſeaſe, when he 
ſaid, neque autem infantibus, neque ſenibus 
convulſio fit tetanica “: nor was ARETxVs 
conſiſtent with his uſual preciſion, when he aſ- 
ſerted, ** pueri aſſiduè hoc morbo vexantur, 
ſed non admodum pereunt—juvenes rarius 
quam pueri id patiuntur, ſed crebrius intereunt 
—viri minime—at ſenes inter omnes magis et 
eo vitio corripiuntur et eo necantur F.“ 


10 
N 
14 
7 
1 
„* 


The French term the Tetanus in children, 
Mal de Machoire. The Engliſh call it the Faw- 
Falling. The reaſon for both theſe appellations 
is, that the lower jaw is the firſt part at- 

tacked, and often the only ſeat of the rigidity. 

Beſides, the lower jaw ſometimes cannot be 
brought to join the upper jaw, and the mouth 
keeps rigidly open; as ARETZvus (and he only) 
obſerves ſometimes happens in the Opiſthotonus. 

It frequently ends in a paralyſis of the muſcles 
of thejaw, when the chin falls down ; which 
the negroes tie up with bandages. This, by 
the ignorant, is taken for a diſlocation. Not 
but that a diſlocation of thejaw does alfo ſome- 
times mor and like _ is a W r 
tom 1. | | 


* Tetr, II. Serm, 2. Cap. 39. 
+ De Tetano, Cap. 6. 
IE rao Tero&voot xa om borovuct yu; S ον,e, Oelde 
r,. Hirroca AT. Conc, Prænot. N. 361. 
Some 
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Some noſologiſts “, I know not why, call 
the Tetanus in children Triſmus Naſcentium ;— 
which, rendered in Engliſh, implies, a grind. 
ing, or gnaſhing of the TEETH of new-born babes, 


The word Types, (from Tp, Stride) im- 
ports Stridor; Hpiors, Bpuypos ;—and is never 
uſed but where a ſound, or noiſe, is meant to 
be expreſſed. Beſides, the Tri/mus is a tempo- 
rary and partial ſpaſm of the jaw only ; not, 
properly ſpeaking, a- diſeaſe of itfelf, but a 
ſymptom, attending many ſpaſmodical affec- 
tions. It is cauſed by the Prerigoid muſcles en- 
deavouring to act, when the Temporal and Ma/- 
ſeter muſcles are contracted, 


Negro children are chiefly the victims of 
this diſeaſe in the Weſt-Indies. The infants 
of the poor and miſerable inhabitants of Viva- 
rait, in France, are ſubject to the Sarrette; and 
thoſe of the Mediterranean iſlands, to a ſimilar 
diſeaſe: both, in ſome circumſtances, analo- 
gous to the Tetanus. But the true Tetanus 
among children, as well as all other Tetani, is 
the genuine produce of warmer climates, It 
may occur in other places, but does not often. 
In Switzerland, Tirol, Piedmont, and Savoy, 


* many 


5 1 — 
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many children periſh by convulſions ; but not of. 
the tetanic kind. Obſerving what Hera has 
written *, and others have erroneouſly 
pagated, I aſcertained this fact while I was 
in thoſe countries; and had the corroborating 
teſtimony of doctor MEgNncnin at Inſpruck, 


and doctor Daavin at Chambery : both ſkil- 


ful phyſicians, of long practice, and men of 
the greateſt candour and judgment. 


The cauſe of the Tetanus among children in 
the Weſt-Indies, 1s generally attributed either 
to the intemperance of the mother during 
pregnancy ; or to the irritation of the navel 
after birth ; or to the ſmoke of the lying-in 
room, or to the dampneſs of its ſituation ; or 
to the careleſsly letting in cold air upon the 
child. Some people even attribute it 'to the 
wickedneſs of the mother, to avoid the trouble 


of bringing up the child. —The negroes often 


charge it to the malice of Obea, or witchcraft. 
Speculators have ſearched for other cauſes in 
the moſt remote corners of nature. 


That negroes who never ſee this accident 


happen to white children, nor to any others 
that have proper care taken of them, if born 


» AR. Helvetic. Vol. I. pag. 64. 
healthy, 
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healthy, ſhould attribute it to witcheraft, is 
very natural ; but that phyſicians ſhould be ig- 


norant of the cauſe, and that the effects ſhould 


ſo often be permitted to happen, 1s extraordi- 
nary and unnatural. 


Some of the above cauſes, doubtleſs, oc- 
caſionally take place. But the more common 
are, the ignorance and inexperience of the 
mother, and the want of attention, or ne- 
ceſſaries, to keep the child dry and clean; for 
it often remains wrapped, or rather girted up, 
in the ſame wet rags for days together; and 
whenever there is any diſcharge, or drivelling 
from the mouth, that alſo is ſuffered to remain, 
chilling the jaws and throat with cold moiſture. 
In theſe things, and in not ſufficiently pur- 
ging the child, to carry off the meconium, 
and firſt milk, and from the heat and cloſeneſs 
of the huts, the miſchief originates. 


To prevent the evil in the Weſt-Indies, which 
is moſt often ſeen where the mothers of the 
children are very young, or very poor, or 
very worthleſs, ſuch women, at the time of 
their lying - in ſhould not be committed to their 
own management, nor be allowed to remain 
in their own houſes, ſolely under the care of an 

| „ | old 
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old negro woman midwife, who is ang 
ſuperannuated. 


Upon every plantation there ſnould be a con- 
venient and ſpacious lying- in room; and, for 
many reaſons, it ſhould be as near as poſſihle 
to the overſeer's houſe. No fire ſhould be ſuf- 
fered to be made in it, unleſs there were a pro- 
perly-conſtructed chimney, to convey away the 
ſmoke. But it would till be an advantage to 
have a ſmall anterior room to have the fire- 
place in, that the bed-room might not be 
ſtifled with heat, in which negroes ſo much 
delight. Here the woman ſhould be delivered, 
and remain under the direction of the ſurgeon 
of the eſtate, and the indulgence of the over- 
ſeer, until all the danger of both mother and 
child is over, and until the mother is able to 
take care of her child. But when, as it often 
happens, that the mother is an improper per- 
ſon to truſt with the child, it ſhould be taken 
from her, and be given to a careful nurſe | to 
bring up. 


The deaths occaſioned by this diſeaſe in the 
Weſt-Indies, conſtitute a greater «drawback 
upon the population of the negroes, than can 
eafily be imagmed; as the number that periſh 
by it annually is ſcarcely to be credited. This 

. + 1-4 Wb 
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drain of native inhabitants is far more detri- 


mental to eſtates in the courſe of time, than all 
other caſualties put together. 


In the French colonies, if DazfLLe, a phy- 
fician, whom I have before mentioned, and 
who lived there, is to be credited, the depopu- 
lation of negroes ariſes from a want of ſufficient 
food, from bad clothing, and from working 
them beyond their ſtzength :—*. une nourriture 
mſuffiſante, le de faut de vitements, & un travail 
au-deſſus leurs forces, font perir le produit annuel 


de la generation des negres, & Pobjet de Pimporta- 
b tion * 29 


Theſe things happily do not exift, I know, 
in the Engliſh colonies ; and I have many 
_ doubts, from what I have ſeen, of their exiſt- 
ence in thoſe -of the French. An individual 
may be abſurd or wicked, but a whole nation 
cannot. The French are not leſs renowned for 


® Obſervations, &c. par M. DAziLLE, Midecin, &c. pub- 
liſhed at Paris in 1776. This gentleman ſays, page 22, that 
in the French colony of Hiſpaniola, there have been for a 
certain number of years only about 300,000 negroes, though 
the annual import has been nearly 25,000 ; that there are in 
the iſles of France and Bourbon, only 40,000, notwithſtanding, 
the import into thoſe iſlands has been annually about 3000; 
and that the mortality in the moſt healthful, colonies is 


nearly the ſame as in the moſt unhealthful, from the above 
i eauſes which he aſſigns. | a 
mildnefs 
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mildneſs than for liberality ; and if ſuch a de- 
reliction of virtue were not repugnant to ſelf. 
intereſt, there would be but few among them 
found to make it from avarice. 


As the Tetanus in children cannot be cured, 
though an accidental recovery ſometimes hap- 
pen, it is unneceſſary to recite how often cold 
baths, and other means have been tried to no 
purpoſe, which might have been ſucceſsfully 
employed in its prevention, 


I have given this part of the ſubject conſide- 
ration, becauſe it is a remediable evil. It is not 
a vain declamation againſt grievances that do 
not exiſt ; or exiſting admit of no cure. This 
ſtrikes not leſs forcibly at the intereſts of policy, 
than at the concerns of humanity : and I am 
ſatisfied that theſe remarks will be attended to 
in the French, as well as in the Engliſh co- 
lonies, | 
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CANCERis one of thoſe calamities, againſt 
which there is no prevention; — the cauſe 


creating no ſuſpicion until the effects are pre- 


ſent. A ſurgeon, or a phyſician, would be 


* 


thought to have wonderful ſagacity, who could 


prognoſticate what injury, or what habit of 


body, would generate a carcinomatous dif. 
eaſe, | 


Cancers are of two ſorts : ſchirrous, or oc- 
cult, and ulcerated. There is alſo a minor 
ſpecies of cancer, called a gancerous ulcer. 
Cancers are ſeldomer ſeen in the Weſt-Indian 
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iſlands, than on the neighbouring weſtern con. 
tinent of America. The diſeaſe which the 
Spaniards at Quito call Mal del Valle or Vicho, 
which is a gangrene in the rectum, and often 
ſucceeds fluxes, and ſometimes attacks people 
while they are ill with fevers, is unknown in 
the iſlands. So are cancers of the uterus, and 
an ulcerated cancer, called the Bay-Sore. 


Cancers of the uterus, which are always lin- 
gering, excruciating, and fatal, are ſo com- 
mon in the city of Lima, and its neighbourhood, 
that women ſuppoſe it contagious, even from 
ſitting in a chair after an infected perſon. = 


= Bay-Sore which is a true cancer, com» 
met encing with an ulcer, is endemic at the Bay 
Y Honduras. It is frequently ſeen on the Muſ- 
quito ſhore alſo, and along that part of the 
continent. 


This diſeaſe is alſo fatal, if neglected. But 
being within the reach of ſurgery to remedy, 
that remedy is the _ of the OY dif» 
cuſſion, 


, Every part of the face, balls and limbs, is 
 Tubjet to be the {eat of this diſeaſe, | 


The 
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The cauſe of it is fo little to be aſcertained by 
any reference to the ſtate of the habit of the 


body, that it is generally ſuppoſed to ariſe from 


ſome external agent. The Indians fay, that 
it is produced by a large fly depoſiting its eggs 
in the fleſh, | 


The method of curing this cancer is very 
ſimple, though painful. But from the experi- 

ence I have had, I can venture to aſſert, that 
the ſame method will cure any external cancer 
whatever, that is curable, in any part of the 
world, where the application can be made in 
ſuch a manner, that the diſeaſe and the medr- 


cine * be brought into contact. 


The method is this.—Spread a platter, of 
Diachylon with Gum, upon thin leather, the 
fize of the cancer. Suppoſe the plaſter to be 


as large as a crown-piece, or a Spaniſh dollar, 


ſprinkle on it a ſcruple of Corrofive Sublimate of 
Mercury finely powdered ; and ſo in propor- 
tion to a larger, or ſmaller plaſter. This plaſter 
muſt be applied to the cancer, arid remain on 


it forty-eight hours; but if there be any appre- 


henſion that it has not done its office in that 
time, it muſt remain longer. Then take it 
off, and apply a poultice of bread and milk, 

L1 3 with 
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with a little olive-oil, which muſt be renewed 
frequently, until the cancer comes entirely out, 
by the roots as it were. The part is then to 
be dreſſed, digeſted, and cured as a common 
ulcer. A purge or two with Calomel, muſt pre- 
cede the application. No other preparation 
is neceſſary, in habits otherwiſe healthy. But 
when the patient is groſs, or in a bad ſtate of 
body, as in all other caſes, he muſt be properly 
prepared for the operation. Bark is ſometimes 
neceſſary, to forward the digeſtion and cure. 


This method was practiſed, to my know- 
| ledge, by a perſon who lived many years, and 
was in extenſive practice, and in great repu- 
tation for curing cancers at the Bay of Hon- 
duras. It never failed him, in many hundreds 
of caſes. He there extracted one, which 
weighed eleven ounces, from the inſide of a 
man's thigh ; and completed the cure in four 
weeks. 


It is ſurpriſing to ſee how intirely corroſive 
ſublimate, thus applied, will ſeparate the un- 
ſound from the ſound parts; and let the figure 
of the cancer be what it may, and its ramifi- 
cations ever ſo numerous, the whole diſeaſed 
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part, if within reach of the application, will 
be detached, and come away all together, lea- 
ving the cavity clean, and frequently free from 
the ſmalleſt remains of diſeaſed fleſn.— This is 
extracting a cancer, and I believe there is no 
other way of curing any genuine cancer, . 
by extirpation with a knife, 


Crab-Yaws, as they are called, which are the 
relicks of the Tau, in the feet, are extracted 
by the ſame application. There it is neceſſary, 
only to pare off the top of the Tau, and then 
lay upon it a diachylon with gum-plaſter 
ſprinkled with the corroſive ſublimate pow- 
dered, the ſize of the Tau, and let it remain 
for two or three days.—On taking off the plaſ- 
ter, the Yaw generally comes out, like a plug: 
if not, it digeſts out in a few days, with com- 

mon dreſſings, and the part ſoon gets well. 


Cancerous detached and ſingle glands, and 
tumours much diſeaſed, but not ulcerated, may 
be extracted in the ſame manner. But ſhould 
the tumour be deeply ſeated, before the appli- 
cation, the cuticle may be removed on the pre- 
ceding day, by a bliſter, or by a flight rubbing 
with a cauſtic, to the extent and dimenſion 
intended to be acted on :—in ſuperficial tumors 

LI this 
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this is not neceſſary. If the tumour be only 
ulcerated in the middle, it will be neceſſary to 
_ circumſcribe the whole induration, and ſome- 
times, though rarely, it may be neceſſary to 
put a little of the powdered ſublimate round 
the circumference of the diſeaſed tumour, when 
it begins to looſen, ſhould any part adhere 
obſtinately, to haſten its e from the 
e fleſh. 


Arſenic will not produce the Clary effects, 
obtained by corroſive ſublimate. I have tried 
it by every mode of application, in conſequence 
of the reputation it has undeſervedly borne, 
in cancerous diſeaſes. 


I have 8 found, in extirpating a 
cancerous, or ſchirrous tumour in the breaſt, 
and other parts, where there has been a chain, 
or knot of ſmaller indurations leading from it, 
that the application of this plaſter to the prin- 
cipal ſeat of the diſeaſe, has deſtroyed the other 
ſwellings; partly from the adjacent inflamma- 
tion, and partly, either from the mercury in the 
act of abſorption, paſſing through theſe glands 
in following the courſe of the lymphatics, while 
penetrating the ſyſtem, or from its peculiar in- 
fluence on this ſeries of veſſels. | 
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As a proof that corroſive ſublimate thus ap- 
plied, pervades the whote habit, the mouth is 
generally affected with the mercurial taſte and 
fœtor; and ſometimes the ſalivary glands are 
confiderably affected, and ſalivation is raiſed; 
particularly when the application is conſider- 
_ and made to the breaſt. 


In cancers every thing Aa on the mode 
of applying the fublimate as I have deſcribed. 
—Yet, beſides the ſolubility of ſublimate, there 
is a ſpecifical difference between the corrofion, 
of ſublimate and that of arſenic. Arſenic ap- 
plied alone, or quickened with the addition of 
ſublimate, to old ulcers, for example, to de- 
ſtroy fungous fleſh, which in leprous and leu- 

cophlegmatic habits, is frequently ſo quick of 
growth, and ſo enormous in hot climates, that 
no other application, but the knife, is equal to 
its removal, rots indiſcriminately the ſound 
and unſound fleſh wherever it comes in con- 
tact. It therefore requires great care in the 
application. I have known it, when injudi- 
ciouſly applied, to eat down to a large, artery, 
and occaſion the loſs of a limb. Corrofive ſub- 
limate uſed to the ſame end, though an im- 
proper application, will not cauſe the ſame 
miſchief ; for in theſe caſes, though it may 
cauſe great inflammation, it is bounded in its 
| cor- 
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. corroding action by healthy fleſh ; or acts on 
it but ſlightly as a deſtroyer. 


Arſenic has a tendency to deaden, and de- 
ſtroy the functions of organiſed. parts. Cor- 
roſive ſublimate to inflame thoſe parts, and in- 
' creaſe the circulation of their contents.—Thus 
the irregular, and imperfe& attachment of 
diſeaſed glands, or any morbid body ſurround- 
ed by healthy fleſh, is broken, and the part 
itſelf expelled from its ſituation, by means, 
imitative of thoſe which nature always aſ- 
ſumes, through the WN of locally- excited 
action. 

Surgeons have never known but two topical 
modes of treating inveterate cancèrs. One 
by amputation ; the other by corroſion. The 


firſt is often impracticable, and the latter al- 
ways dangerous. 


Empirics have ſucceeded better. Their me- 
thod is to extract them. I have ſeen many of 
theſe itinerants, in different countries, extract 
cancers with the greateſt facility. And before 
I knew that the only application, however diſ- 
guiſed, which could produce ſuch a wonder- 
ful effect, was corroſive ſublimate, I had tried 
every kind of mineral and 8 prepara- 


tion 
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tion that could be thought of, without ſuc- 
ceſs. 


A late very ingenious ſurgeon in London, 
Mr. Juſtamond, was miſtaken in his theory 
of the effects of arſenic, as ſpecifical in can- 
cers *. His conjectures, which he had adopted 
from others, that cancers are * produced 
from inſects, or the germina of them, taken 
up from the air by the lymphatic veſſels,” as a 
mere hypotheſis, were well ſupported : but 
when proof 1s required, the beſt nene 
alone, are invalid. 


It has been ſuggeſted, and with reaſon, ſince 
the firſt edition of this book, that the ap- 
plication here recommended, may be produe- 
tive of miſchief in the hands of the raſh and 
ignorant. Therefore, it may be proper to 
embrace this opportunity to add ſome admo- 
nitions and cautions, which in addreſſing ſkil- 

ful medical people only, might be unneceſſary. 


„ Av1cENNA certainly gave Arſenic internally, for ulcera- 
tions in the lungs. He fays, in Lib. II. Tra&, 2. there are 
three ſorts of Arſenic ; white, yellow, and red. Of the laſt he 
ſays, ** datur ad potandum, inflatis cum aumeli, et hydro- 
melle, et aſſumitur, cum gumma pini, ad Tuſſim antiguam, et 
ſputum ſoniei et ſanguims : et quandoque ponitur in pilulis, 
que ſunt ad 4/thbma.” 


Bringing 
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Bringing the power of the mercury into con- 
tact with the diſeaſed parts, being neceſſary for 
their extirpation, it is certain that the appli- 
cation 1s moſt ſucceſsful in local cancers, af- 
fecting a _. ſimple gland, or ſome cartilaginous, 
or muſcular part: and that in large maſſes of 
glands, breaſts of women, and parts where 
there is no aſcertaining the bounds of the diſ- 
eaſe, and where the cavities, or communica- 
tions may be deep, irregular, and extenſive, its 
ſucceſs muſt be precarious. And as ſublimate 
externally applied is violent in its action, ana- 
tomical knowledge, and medical judgment are 
required, to determine whether the diſeaſe be 
within the reach of its effects, and the patient 
a proper ſubject for its application. Other- 
wiſe it may not only be applied in vain, but 
highly injuriouſly; and when to a large fur- 
face, in delicate and irritable habits, it may 
excite inſupportable pain, dangerous fever, 
commotions in the nervous ſyſtem, and con- 


vulſions. 
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UCH bas been written of the hiſtory. 


cauſe, and effects of this diſeaſe, by 


Crrois“* and Sir GRORGR BAKER F; a multi- 
tude have followed their ſteps.— The ſubje&, 


1 De novo et populari, apud Pifones, Dolore Colico 
Bilioſo.“ This colic received the name from Poiton in France, 
where it firſt appeared in 1572. The name of Colica Pifonum 
was given to it by Cirois, or CIT ES us, as he calls himſelf, 
in his Opuſcula Medica, printed at Paris in 1639. He is the 
firſt who wrote expreſsly on this diſeaſe, and, according to 
ELov, in 1616; and not RivERrIvs, as HILLARY and ſome 
others imagine. Riys Rlus did not write on this diſeaſe 
until 1640. 

_ + London Medical TranſaQtions, 1 

how» 
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however, is not quite exhauſted, and a few 
words may ſtil] be added, without diminiſhing 
the credit of what has been already done, or 
mii increaſing the uſeleſs catalogue of the ſervum 


pecus imitatorum. 


The Belly- Ache, in the Weſt-Indies, 1s the 
| offspring of diſeaſed ſecretions, from debility, 
| in the ſtomach and inteſtines. It is endemial 
: in the Weſt-Indies, and epidemical, or acci- 
| + dental, in moſt other parts of the world. 


In Europe, I believe, it has often viſited 
particular diſtrits epidemically ; for the de- 
vaſtation it has made at different periods, in 

many places, muſt have had a cauſe more ge- 
* neral, than wines impregnated with ſaturnine 
ſolutions :—one of its notorious cauſes. —It 
often ſtill appears in ſome countries, in the 

' autumnal ſeaſon, but not uniformly. In the 
autumn of 1787, I did not ſee one perſon af- 
flicted with it, in any town near the Rhine, 
from Cologne to the lake of Conſtance. There 

was not one patient 3 Belly-Ache in the 

hoſpitals at Coblentz, Frankfort, Manheim, nor 

_ Straſbourg : nor did I ſee any afterwards at 
Kempten, Inſpruck, Brixen, nor Trent : nor any 

| peaſant, or other perſon, with itsparalytic ef- 

| fects, 
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fects.— The reſult of my remarks in Normandy 
in the autumn of 178 5, was the ſame. 


Doctor MzNcniN of In/pruck told me, it is a 
common diſeaſe in the Tirol ; but that it is ge- | 
nerally attributed to the preparations of lead, 
with which the people in the Tirol, and Italy, 
mix, adulterate, and ſweeten their wines. He 
cautioned me to avoid all ſweet wines whatever, 
but particularly the common tavern wines u 
the road, that had a ſweet taſte, in the Tirol, 
and Italy. I mention his excellent advice as a 
caution to others.—I never deviated from it 
but once, and paid dearly for it at Viterbo. 


Whatever is the cauſe of the Belly- Ache, the 
ſymptoms and effects are the ſame, varying 
only in extent.—The principal ſymptoms are, 
coſtiveneſs generally, ſickneſs of the ſtomach, 
or vomiting, and pains about the navel ; which, 
when excruciating, give the eyes a glaſly and 
wild appearance. When the diſeaſe is obſti- 
nate and often returns, a paralyſis is generally 
the effe& :—firſt, of the hands and arms, then 
of the feet and legs. This paralyſis is attended 
with waſting of the muſcles of the limbs af- 
fected, and a contraction of the parts (as flex- 
ors are with more difficulty deſtroyed than ex- 
tenſors), particularly of the hands, and _ 
TON mo 
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moſt remarkable in the ab dactor and flexor maſs. 
cles of the thumbs : where the waſting always 
begins, and when people recover, by making 
voyages at ſea, or by coming to England and 

uſing Bath waters, the remains of the 3 
; are moſt viſible d. | 


: * habits of body diſpoſed to receive this diſ- 
055 other diſeaſes will bring it on: fo will 
coſtiveneſs, aſtringent medicines, bark, acids, 
irregularity in diet, check to perſpiration, 
anxiety, and indulging aphrodiſiacal paſſion. 


The poraceous matter diſcharged in vomit- 
ing, in ſevere attacks, is generally ſo corroſive, 
and ſtyptical, as to excoriate and contract the 
throat and fauces; and frequently changes the 
appearance of ſilver utenſils to a black colour, 
as i they had been in contact with the phlo- : 
giſton of fulphur, Sho | 


8 * Peter Columbus, S 
Vincent's trade, loſt the uſe of his arms and hands three times 
in the Weſt-Indies, by the belly-ache. It attacked bim after 
his recovery from fevers, in which he took much bark. On 
his return to England each year he was afflited, he went 
0 Bath, where he bathed, drank the water, and had his limbs 
pumped on ; by which means he entirely recovered their uſc. 
In 178 1 he remained at Bath eleven weeks; in 1786 ſeven 
weeks; 1 | CE 


The 
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The belly-ache ſeldom attacks people re- 
cently arrived in the Weſt-Indies; yet HII 


TARr is ſo miſtaken, as to aſſert otherwiſe. 
The natives and long reſidents, are almoſt al- 


ways the ſole objects of this diſeaſe. 


Soldiers, unleſs they have reſided long in the 
Weſt-Indies, notwithſtanding their irregularity 
in living, are not often afflicted with the belly- 


ache, though frequently with the Bilious Colic, 


which is generally brought on by crude diet, 


drunkenneſs, and its conſequences. This diſ- 


order, to which newly-arrived troops are moſt 
ſubject, and another ſpecies of Colic brought 
on by the exceſſive and injudicious adminiſtra- 


tion of bark, tranſient medical people have 


often miſtaken for the belly-achs ; and its ſub- 
ſequent debility for paralyſis. From theſe er- 
rors, fatal conſequences have ariſen. | 


The belly-ache, as a diſeaſe, is almoſt as 
common as ever it was among the inhabitants 
of the Weſt-Indies. It is thought otherwiſe 
chiefly becauſe its devaſtàtions are not ſo often 
ſeen, in wandering ſpectres about the ſtreets, 


as they were formerly. The principal reaſon 


of this is, that the medical people there, at 
preſent, undericand their profeſſian j and for- 
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merly they did not. The reſident practitioners 
/ © Now treat the diſeaſe properly, in the begin- 
ning, and prevent relapſes; formerly they 
- knew not how to do either. Paralyſis, at pre- 
ſent, is attributed rather to unſkilfulneſs, than 
to the inevitable conſequence of the diſeaſe.” 


Vet the diſeaſe is certainly as much a natural 
production of the Weſt-Indies as ever. The 
improved ſtate of cultivation and' knowledge, 

haas, no doubt, abated the frequency and vio- 
| lence of this, as well as of many other diſeaſes. 
The lands are more cleared than they were, and 
people live, and clothe themſelves more ſuit- 
ably to the climate, than they did formerly. 

Time and direful experience have madg them 

wiſer than thoſe, who without rules to guide, 

.or examples to follow, firſt encountered theſe 

inhoſpitable regions of expatriation. 


Grogidrinkers are not particularly ſubje& to 
the belly-ache ; nor does rum appear to have 
ny e that tends to produce it. 


have n a PP DER of people in the 
Weſt-Indies afflicted with this diſeaſe, who 
ſeldom drank any rum, at leaſt not to exceſs. 
Mr. John Ellis, a planter in Jamaica, never 


drank 928 rum, yet he Was conſtantly harraſſed 
with 
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with the belly-ache; and, from frequent vio- 
lent relapſes, notwithſtanding his great tem- . 


perance and prudence, became at length pa- 
ralytic. 


Though acids are certainly prejudicial to : 
thoſe who are ſubject to the belly-ache, they do 
not appear to have any. certain effect, origi- | 
nally in producing it. At leaſt punch-drinkers 
are not more the victims of it, than other peo- 
ple are , Huxnam therefore was very remote 
from the true cauſe of this diſeaſe, in the Weſt- 
Indies, when he attributed it to lemon juice *, 

The notion that ſolutions of lead, from the 
worms, and other utenſils employed in the rum 


diſtilleries, are among the common cauſes of 


the belly-ache in the Weſt- Indies, or that there 
is ever any detectable quantity of lead in rom, 
are both equally diſtant from my opinion, and 
obſervations. Such chimeras are the offspring 
of little chemical, and leſs 0A knowledge. 


Though the uſe <5 many preparations of 


lead, is much more inoffenſive than generally 


believed (and conſidering how indiſcreetly they _ 
are employed 1 in lotions, oh ic, and a va - ; 


* Nimio uſa acerbiſſimi limonum fuce.'! De Marks 
Cilico Dammoni: rum, p. 38. J 
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riety of other local, as well as internal puts 
Poſes, it is fortunate for many people that it is 
- ſo), yet it is ſcarcely poſſible to ſuppoſe Fxx- 
NELLIVUS was ſerious, when he ſaid, an arthri- 
tic patient took a pound and half of white lead, 
inſtead of ſugar, in fifteen * time, and ſur- 


vived it *. 


Writers, I believe, have not accurately diſ- 
criminated, between the effect of the calces, 

ſalt, and phlogiſton of lead.— In the latter of 
which, its deleterious quality conſiſts; and 
that principally in the act of quitting the earth 


of the metal, in exhalation. 


That 1 the ſalt, or ſugar of lead, as it 
is called, inwardly, ſo much extolled by phy- 
ſicians and chemiſts of the two laſt centuries, 
in pulmonic difeaſes, quinſies, intermittents, 

dyſenteries, hæmorrhages, and inflammations 
of the viſcera, will cauſe the belly-ache, as well 


as being expoſed to the Vapour of its phlogiſ- 


* Huic, a me jam doloribus liberato, empiricus quidam 
Piumbi pulverem adverſus arthritim ita commendavit, ut in eo 
ſolo ejus recurrentis præcautionem poſitam eſſe ſtatim per- 
ſuaderet. Cujus idcirco uſum amplexus, pulvetis ejus ſe/qui- 
Aram ex juſculis, ex vino & piris coctis, aliiſque cibis, 
facchari loco, dierum quindecim ſpatio abſumpſit. De Luis 


Van. Gar, Cap. 7. Pp. 230. 


ton, 


*. 
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ton, I belieye is certain; but it is not ſo in- 
conteftably proved :—nor whether it may not 


ſafely be taken in ſome vehicles, though hg 
ſonous in others. 


Lead itſelf is perfectly innocent, while it | 
phlogiſton is kept bound down and united 
with its earth ;—for which. reaſon miners ſuf- 
fer no inconveniency from it, in mines deſti- 

| tute of 2 air. e 

It is dee whe fire is applied to it, 
which diſcharges its phlogiſton, Therefore 
ſmelters, and ceruſe-manufaCturers are victims 

of its poiſon ; and thoſe exactly in proportion 
to the quantity of vapour, to which they are ex · 


poſed, 


Ceruſe is incapable of producing any poi- 
ſonous vapour, until its phlogiſton is reno- 
vated, and volatiliſed by the application of 
oil; hence painters in oil ſuffer, 
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Friction from the types in printin g. together 
with the oil in the ink, and the drying of the 
types at the fire, cauſe an exhalation injurious, 
to printers. Uſing the letters warm has fre- 
quently cauſed palſies. I have known many 
printers ſubje& to the Relly-Ache, while they re» 

wainedi in their office; and always free from it 
M m 3 3 5 other- 
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* otherwiſe. A compoſitor, at Mr. Davis in 
Chancery-Lane, while the firſt edition of this 
work was printing, had been afflicted with the 
belly-ache for four months, and was then in a 
miſerable condition. He applied to me. He was 
cured in a few days, aud returned to his work, 
and remained well, five months afterwards. 
He had been accuſtomed to moiſten his fingers 
nin his mouth, to, take up the letters with more 
facility, and alſo frequently to put letters in his 
mouth, while working; by which habit he fre- 
" quently ſwallowed a portion of the ſolution of 


5 | the metal, in the ue ſaliva. 


But now to the Cure of the Be / . and 


FF the prevention of its paralytic effects. If what 


I have to relate do not teach a ſucceſsful me · 
2 I ſhall be as much diſappointed; as thoſe will 
be who look for hypotheſis and oſtentation, 
- where nothing is intended but plain ng nod of 
fact and utility. IE | 


It is not to de expected that relapfes can be 
prevented, While people continue to follow the 
occupations, and habits, which cauſe the diſ- 

| eaſe. What I propoſe is, to cure the diſeaſe 
when it firſt appears; and to adviſe the inhabi- 
; tants "Of the haut reg os in lead, 
- | Olli Painters, 
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painters, ohimbers,. printers, enamellers, gil - 
ders, drinkers of auſtere, or adulterated wines 
cider, &c. to purſue the following method 
unmediately on their Os . x 


When the diſeaſe comes on, if the powels 
are coſtive, let a doſe of Manna and Cream of 
Tartar be taken; or what anſwers better, it it 
ean be procured, a table-ſpoonful of Caſfor Oil, 

called Oleum Ricini, and Oleum Palme Cbhriſti. 
If one ſpoonful ſhould not operate within a 
few hours, another ſpoonful i is to be taken, and 
to be repeated every four hours, until it does: 
diluting with chicken, or mutton broth. The 
oil may be taken alone; or mixed with a | little 
ſugar, and four table-ſpoonfuls of ſimple pep- 
permint water; or in a little white wine; or 

warm water- gruel; or à cup of broth. Where 
ſtools are procured with difficulty, an emol- 
| lent and purging glyſter may be given, to 
aſſiſt and quicken the N of the purging 
medicine. 


| After the coſtiveneſs has been removed, and 
| the bowels have been well cleanſed, the follow - 
ing ſolution will generally be found ane to 
cure the diſeaſe, = 


Mm4-# Tux 
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Tux VITRIOLIC SOLUTION, 


Take of White Vitriol, three drams ; 
Rach Alum, a dram; 
Cochineal, three grain; 
Boiling Water, a pint. 


Mix theſe all together in a marble mortar, and 
let the ſolution ſtand until it is cold, and the 

| ſediment is ſettled at the bottom: : Then pour it 
off clear for uſe. 


The cochineal is firſt to be rubbed fine in the 

| mortar, then the vitriol and alum are to be ad- 

' ded, and alſo rubbed fine, and laſtly, the boil- 
ing water is to be poured on the ingredients, 
. and ſtirred uritil they are diſſolved. This is. 
the ſolution mentioned at page 386, which I 
have now given in Engliſh, for the benefit of 
tmoſe employed in the important branches of 
bduſineſs I have mentioned, and who, unfor- 

tunately, often ſtand in need of its uſe. 


Of this ſolution, a table-ſpoonful (for a man 
or woman) is to be taken every fix or eight 
hours while the pain is conſiderable, and to 
be continued afterwards every morning faſting, 
Tor ſeveral ming. when the pain has ceaſed: 
a — keeping | 


Fa 


5 
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—keeping the bowels open, if this ſolvition 
ſhould not do it, by taking every night, or 
every ſecond, or third night, at bed-time, a 

table ſpoonful or two of ae, O, by el, 


or mixed as before mentioned. 


If any griping or uneaſy ſenſation Would 
remain, notwithſtanding the bowels have been 
ſufficiently opened, and the ſolution taken ag * 
directed, an occaſional opiats 1s to be admi- 
niſtered. 


The ſolution generally cauſes retching : 
ſometimes it will act as a purgative; in either 
cafe it will be almoſt equally ſerviceable ; and 
when a table-ſpoonful produces neither of theſe 

effects, the Joſe muſt be enlarged until it does: 
—drinking now and then, particularly aftit 
retching, a draught of chicken, or mutten 
' broth. There is no neceſſity for diluting a 
encourage vomiting, The nauſea which the 
medicine cauſes, is very diſguſting ; ; but A 
much of its efficacy OR 


I fometimes increas the. quantity of then vi- 
triol, and ſometimes the proportion of alum, 
in the ſolution. Sometimes I omit the alum 
intirely in the beginning of the diſeaſe, parti- 
cularly in very coftive and bilious habits ; and 


where 
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. Where vomiting is neceſſary to cleanſe the ſto. 
7 mach. 8 4 _ A 


Some years ago roman vitriol was introduced 
into practice in the Weſt- Indies, for the belly- 


ache. I often uſed it, but never after I diſ- 
covered the ſuperior efficacy of the above ſo- 


"ation; ſince that time, I have not had one 
patient, however ſevere the diſcale, become 


Bo ytic after it. 


In violent and ſudden attacks of the belly- 


; ache, where the patient has been long ſubject 
to it, and where relapſes have frequent!y hap- 
pened, they generally come on witn excru- 


| ciating Pain, and exceſſive vomiting. Here it 


zs in vain to attempt forcing a paſſage through 
the inteſtines, however locked up they may be, 


by any purgative whatever; nor is it good prac- 


F 


"tice but in extreme neceſſity, to uſe opiates to 
eaſe the pain; nor to unite opiates with pur- 


” . © gatives, a practice adopted by Huxnam, taken 


; * 


1 
335 


8 8 
83 


from RrvxRkIus. From opium and draſtic pur- 


ges, great miſchief has ariſen; and hence it is 


that the belly- ache made ſuch havoc formerly 
in the Weſt- Indies, 


7 


In this ſituation of the diſeaſe, the patient is 
to be vomited 57 {mall and e doſes of the 


IV <> 


vitri- 
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vitriolic ſolution, without the alum, and to 
dilute plentifuliy with mutton-broth ; then to 
have a glyſter, and to be immediately put into 
a tub of warm water, ſo that the water may 
riſe as high as the thorax ; here he is to re- 


main for a conſiderable time, if his ſtrength _ 


will permit; and as the ſtomach will generally 
retain medicine while the patient is in the bath, 
he ſhould, when his ſtomach is eaſy, take the 
caſtor oil, or a ſolution of manna in a draught 
of warm ale; or neutralized nnn and 
large doſes of magneſia. 


Should the pains not be abated by the bath, 
a large bliſter is to be applied to the belly, cen- 
trally over the part. 


The vomiting removed, and the bowels in 
a laxative ſtate, the ſolution and caſtor oll - 
are to be taken, in the manner I have ana 
related. =» 
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THIS volume being increaſed beyond the 
limits to which I at firſt imagined the mate- 
rials I had aſſigned it would extend, prevents 
my ſaying all that I intended on the effects f 
the ViTRIOLIC SOLUTION, in en other diſe 
eaſes. | 


White Vitriol, though now almoſt out of uſe, 
for internal purpoſes, was once a great medi- 
cine among the chemiſts, under the appellation 
of the Gila, or Salt Vitriol. But, like many 
other excellent medicines, which they em- 
ployed, it has long ſince been expunged for its 
. by reſinement. 


The Vrrxror ic SoLUTION, is of great utiſity 
in all pulmonic oppreſſions, where reſpiration 
is performed with difficulty, and where expec- 
toration is to be promoted, and the bronchial 


gland 


$42 e Oo * et v $10 K. 
glands are to be unloaded and cleanſed, in 
nauſeating, or ſlightly vomiting doſes. 


In moiſt pituitous habits, with phlegmatic 
aſthmas, —in catarrhal coughs, and above 
all in the hooping-cough, its effects are won- 
derful ; taken once, or twice a day, particularly 
in the morning faſting, in doſes to cauſe a 
flight retching. In the ſame manner it re- 
moves defluxions on the lungs, bronchia, and 
trachea, from relaxation of the parts, or defect 
of their powers; and may prevent conſum p- 
Ros induced by thoſe cauſes. 


'In ab fore throats, where the fauces are 
clogged and loaded with ſloughs, a doſe ſuffi- 
cient to cauſe a gentle action of vomiting, given 
once or twice a day, is of great ſervice. | 
The common doſe, to create a ſlight ret- 
ching, for a man or woman, is a table-ſpoon- 

ful; for a child of ſix months old, a tea-ſpoon- 


In chronical diſeaſes, it is to be taken every 
morning faſting, for a few mornings ; then to 
be omitted, and afterwards reſumed, and per- 
ſiſted in at intervals, as occaſion may require. 


But if coſtiveneſs, the common conſequence of 
its 


e oO .. U. iron 7 „ 
its continued uſe, happen, it muſt be omitted 
until this impediment is removed, by ſome 

aperient, It is evident that the alum, in the 
ſolution, j is an addition to the vitriol, that muſt 
oppoſe part of its operation ; and conſequent- 
ly ought to be omitted, when the effects of the 


vitriol, and not the reſult of their combination, 
are required. 


; 
- 


Art cannot render this ſolution agreeable to 
the taſte, without deſtroying its virtues. Nor 
will the ingredients of which it is compoſed, 
taken in the form of pills, produce the ſame 
effects as in ſolution. © White vitriol, beſides 
being in all reſpects ſafe and innocent, has ad- 
vantages over every other nauſeating, or emetic 
medicine whatever; - which are, that the pa- 
tient is not harraſſed with its operation, for that 
is never violent (as antimonials ſometimes are), 
generally inſtantaneous, and as ſuddenly over: 
always leaving the ſtomach ſtrongly invigo- 
rated. Neither does it ever cauſe ſpaſms. in 
the viſcera, nor any nervous affections; miſ- 
chiefs often produced by antimonials careleſsly 
exhibited: and in the diſorders here men- 
tioned, the ſolution requires neither dilution 
with it, nor regimen, nor reſtriction after it. 


* 


- Some- 
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| des the ſolution, like white vitriel 

alone, is not only flow in its operation, but 
will not act at all, as an emetic, without ſome 
provocative to vomit. When this happens, 
. where vomiting is required, or to carry off the 
8 nauſea, when it continues long, a large 
draught or two of poſſet drink, carduus tea, or 
| chamomile tea, will produce the __ 


I cannot omit obſerving alſo, that in hxmor- 

| Fon from the lungs, whether attended with 
: great arterial diſcharges, or only venal excre- 
ations, I have known it, taken in nauſeating 
doſes every eight hours, to remove the diſeaſe. | 


It diminiſhes the action of the arteries, by - 
abating the force of the diaſtole of the heart. 
By thus lowering the. circulation, in hæmor- 
- Thages, the danger of inducing a dropſy, from 
repeated bleeding, is avoided. The uſual 


- _ auxiliaries muſt accompany, and favour the 


operation: reſt, cool air, a lax ſtate of the 
bowels, and evacuations proportionate to the 
: plethora, and other indications. 


But the beſt ſecurity againſt a relapſe, in all 
. cafesof hzmoptyſis, or pulmonary hæmorrhage, 
and to prevent the diſeaſe becoming chronical, 

and ending in conſumption, and to eſtabliſh a 


7 per 


permanent cure, after the firſt Sethi has 


been ſubdued, and the habit duly prepared, 
before purulent ſpitting comes on *, is a long 


ſea voyage, or frequently re ſhort ones. 


Mr. Reader, a gentleman beben forty and 
fifty years of age, in Jamaica, had an hæmor- 
rhage from his lungs, and often bled nearly to 
death. He made ſeveral ſmall voyages, and 
always found himſelf perfectly well at ſea; but 
as he returned, and remained a week or ten 
days on ſhore, the hæmorrhage returned. 
Finding his ſtate ſo perilous, he bought a ſmall 
veſſel, and being a man of ſenſe and reſolution, 
he conſigned himſelf to the ocean; and went 
from place to place, until he conquered his in- 


firmity, and regained his loft health. The ac- : 


cident happened about five years ſince.—Iſe 1 is 
now well, 1787. 


The greater hæmorrhages from the lungs, 
or thoſe of plethora, like all periodical hæmor- 
rhages undiſturbed in their natural courſe by 
peculiar circumſtances, obey the influence of 
the moon. Of this, I have many proofs ; and 
that there are not more, authenticated by others, 


* Ex d "TOs puris pete ex puris ſputo, tabes. 
HirrocgAxr. Aph. 15, & 16; Sect. 7. 
+ Vide p. 69, & 72. | Be, 2 
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1s owing, 1 believe, to the theory on which 
the fact depends, not being ſufficiently known 
to prevent the reſult eſcaping. unnoticed. 


Among many inſtances which I have lately 
ſeen, there was one which deſerves to be re- 
corded. A man, in Burleigh-ſtreet, in the 
Strand, had a cough for ſome time, which 
brought on an hæmoptyſis. This continued 
for ſix weeks, and then degenerated into a re- 
gular monthly eruption of blood from the 
lungs. He diſgorged about eight ounces of 
blood, every full 5 206 He was always 
| low-fpirited and weak, as he expreſſed it, on 
the day preceding the hæmorrhage. He had 
been in this ſtate for five months,. when he ap- 
plied to me. The hæmorrhage was removed 


by the vitriolic ſolution ; but his lungs, and 


whole habit, were too much diſeaſed to admit 
of cure. He became tabid. 


This doctrine attended to, hæmorrhages 
which do not prove fatal in the firſt, or ſecond 


attack, will ſeldom be ſo afterwards; as their 


returns may always be moderated, and often 
intirely prevented; which, from repeatedly 
wounding the lungs, induce ulcerations there, 
and end the ſubject in W ee | 

. The 
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The! impetus of the blood being exalted by 
the moon's effect on our atmoſphere, it 1s al- 
ways neceſſary to be watchful in every cale of 
hemorrhage, when her influence is greateſt on 
the earth. And if a day or two preceding the 
new, or full moon, the matter expeQorated 
be tinged with a bright yellowiſh hue, and 
gradually change to a browniſh appearance, 
accompanied with fluſhings in the face, or. op- 
preſſion, or pain in the thorax, or languor, 
the ſtorm is formally announced, and blood F 
follows. | 


| Accidental, or ſpontaneous arterial hæmor- 

rhages from the lungs, however ſmall the veſ- 
ſel injured may be, are cured with great dif- 
ficulty. But venal hemorrhages, and ſuch as 
ariſe from the ſuppreſſion of menſtrual, or hæ- 
morrhoidal evacuation are, in general, removed 
without much difficulty. 


Captain RicnanD BoYLE, of the 3d regiment 
of guards, was attacked in London, on the 20th 
of January, 1785, with an hæmorrhage, and 
almoſt ſuffocated, by the violence of the blood 
forcing itſelf through his mouth and noſtrils, 
It was preceded by a momentary tickling i in 
his throat, that excited a fit of coughing ; in 

| N n 2 which, 
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which, an artery burſt in the right lobe of his 

lungs. He was in the 23d year of his age, and 

of a plethoric habit; but free from all defect in 
make, that might indicate ſuch an event. 


He had ſeveral night: returns of the hæmor- 
rhage after recovering from the firſt attack, in 
the courſe of the ſame year; and was adviſed 
to go to the ſouth of France, to avoid the fol- 
lowing winter in England. It was there that 
the hæmorrhage became periodical ; and ſo 
faithfully obeyed the principal changes of the 

moon, that a ſtatement of the returns, of ſuch 
of them as came within my knowledge, will 
ſhew one of the moſt deciſive examples of lunar 
Inflyence, in medicinal hiſtory, | 


1786, 8 14th, he was attacked at 
Heres near Toulon. — Full moon on the 13th. * 


| Feb. 8 at Aix in Provence. —New moon 
on the 28th. 


— — 


April 5th, at ditto. Full moon on the 1 3th, 


April ad at Ta am upon the Rhone. —N e 
Moon on the 28th. 


| 0 
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May 14th, at Chalons in \ Burgundy Full | 
moon on the 13th. | 


June 11th, at D:jon.—lt was then full moon, 


July 11th, at Paris, —It was then full moon. 


Auguſt gth, at Yarmouth in the Ne of Wi 305 | 
I. was then full moon. 


— 


The laſt three hæmorrhages came a at the 
inſtant the moon appeared above the horizon. 


The violence of the hæmorrhages was abated 
by the vitriolic ſolution, and the expectoration 
at other times, which was enormous, always 
aſſiſted by it ; and latterly he had none of thoſe 
exceſſive and inyoluntary eruptions of blood, 
which in the two firſt of the preceding in- 
ſtances, and others prior to them which I can- 
not aſcertain, endangered his life. Vet, not- 
withſtanding the advantage we had of knowing 
when the effort would be made, and the pre: 
cautions uſed in conſequence thereof, the cir» 
culation riſing with the rarefaction of the at- 
moſphere, continued to force the blood through 
the dilated orifice of the lacerated veſſel, and 
the vital fluid e in his expectoration, as 

conſtantly 
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conſtantly as the moon made her revolutions. 


This was the caſe alſo, often, . to the 


preceding dates. 


At length the hæmorrhages were conqueredꝰ 


and the period arrived, when it was my opi- 
nion, that a ſea voyage would have reſtored 
him to health. But before this could be car- 
ried into execution, he was overtaken by 
other indiſpoſitions from new cauſes, which 
deſtroyed every hope, and defeated all medical 


aid. 


The remainder of his melancholy hiſtory is 
irrelative to medicine, and well known to thoſe 
who knew him.—Yet, as I have treſpaſſed on 
my feelings in reciting his misfortune, I cannot 
paſs ſilently over the exemplary and unaltered 
manner, in which he bore its lingering and 


" painful termination. 


During nearly four years, in which he ſtrug- 
gled under every calamity that could bend the 
ſpirit of man, he never betrayed a moment's 
thought, that had its origin in diminiſhed for- 
' titude.—His firm mind, filled with grateful re- 
membrance of his friends, retained its amiable 


nn through the recapitulation of the many 
ſufferings 


— 
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ſufferings he had endured; — and ſmiling at 
the various cauſes, which, in driving him from 
the world, had extinguiſhed all attachment to 
life, I meet death with pleaſure,” he ſaid; 
„Seit is happineſs for me to die.“ 
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